ANOTHER  PRESS  INSTALLATION 

BY  SCOTT 

EARNING  DIVIDENDS  THROUGH 
QUALITY  PRINTING  AND  ECONOMICAL  OPERATION 


High-Speed  SCOTT  3-Unit  Press 
with  Folder  and  Color  Plate  Cyhnder 


SCOTT  presses  are  built  to  meet  the  precise  needs  of  each  newspaper,  whether 
it  be  a  large,  medium  or  small  plant. 

Color  plate  cylinders,  color  couples  or  color  units  provide  facilities  for  eye- 
appealing  spot  or  multi-color  printing. 

A  SCOTT  engineer  will  be  glad  to  explain  the  features  that  make  these  mod¬ 
ern  press  units  famous  for  efficient,  economical  operation. 


SCOTT 

M/i||Trn  Cr/ITT  P/l  &  sales  office: 

WWMLI  Lit  OvUl  1  Or  tfWm  501  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  U 

presses 

L _ _ 

DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  Plant:  Pioinfieid,  n.  j. 

BUILDKRS  OF  PRKSSROOM  AND  REKI.ROOM  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  187B 


INFLUENCE  WHERE  BUYING  DECISIONS  ARE  MADE 


Whatever  the  need  or  impulse  she  trusts  The  Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon. . .  delivered  13  times  each  week  to  a  21-county  area 
...the  Wichita  Retail  Trading  zone  where  families  spent  almost  a  billion  dollars  in  retail  purchases  last  year.  These  same 
families  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  compare  sales  messages  and  prices  in  the  ads . . .  at  their  own  leisure  and  in  their 
homes.  These  are  wise  shoppers ...  buyers  who  want  to  know ...  buyers  with  more  than  $iy4-billion  spendable  income... 
buyers  who  rely  on  The  Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon  to  keep  them  informed. 


AA.  M.  MURDOCK,  publish^ 

NATIONAL  KfPRCSENTATIVCS 

O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC. 

NEW  YORK  —  CHICAGO  —  DETROIT  —  SAN  FRANCISCO  —  tOS  ANGELES 
KANSAS  CITY  REPRESENTATIVE  —  HAROLD  HENEMAN  —  MDSE.  MART  ILDG. 


GROW  WITH  THE  GROWTH  MARKET 


BLACK  AND  WHITE  OR  ROP  COLOR 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


FEBRUARY 

5 —  New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Grossingers. 

6— 7 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Grossingers. 

7 —  Advertising  Federation  of  America.  Statler  Hilton,  Washington, 

8 —  Denver  Regional  AP  Association,  Brown  Palace,  Denver. 

8 — California-Nevada  AP.  Coronado,  Calif. 

8 — South  Carolina  AP  Association,  Columbia. 

8-9 — Colorado  AP  Association,  The  Brown  Palace,  Denver. 

8-10 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Deshler  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus. 

8- 11 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Hotel  Del  Curonads 

Coronado,  Calif. 

9- 10 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Columbia. 

9-11 — Colorado  Press  Association,  Brown  Palace.  Denver. 

15- 17 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association  Hotel  St.  Paul.  St.  Paul 

16- 18 — Canadian  Managing  Editors'  Conference,  Chateau  Frontenac, 
bee  City. 

16-17 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  Eugene  Hotel  Eugene,  Ore. 

16-17 — New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse.  Syracuse. 

16- 17 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolina 
Hotel  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

17- 18 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  6.  Minnesota  Press  Club,  Minneapolis. 

17- 19 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Leamington,  Minneapulr 

18- 20 — ^Inlanp  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

19- March  2 — API  Advertising  Executives  Seminar  (under  75.000)  Columbi 
University,  New  York. 

21- 24— Georgia  Press  Institute,  University  of  Georgia.  Athens,  Ga. 

22- 24 — PNPA-IAMI  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hots 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

24-25 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Associatio. 
Hotel  La  Salle.  Chicago. 

24-25 — Classified  Supervisors  school  and  Clinic,  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 
24-26 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Hott 
President,  Kansas  City  Mo. 

24-26— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Hotel  Seville,  Harlingen. 
26-27 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parkr 
House.  Boston. 


Tracking  down 
an  ideal 
;  Test 
k  Market? 


St.  Petersburg  is  loaded 
with  residents  from 
every  port  of  America, 
a  solid  cross-section. 


4- 6 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mechanical  Conference 

(Western  Division).  Skirvin  Hotel.  Oklahoma  City. 

5- 9— Communications  Week.  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

8 —  Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association  and  Chesapeake  Association  of 
AP.  Carvel  Hall,  Annapolis. 

9 —  Newspapers  Comics  Council,  Park  Lane,,  New  York  City. 

10 —  Sigma  Delta  Chi  (region  7).  Muehlebach  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

1 1- 13— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Pick-Congress 
Hotel.  Chicago. 

12- 23 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Managing  Editors  and  News 
Editors.  Columbia  University. 

13- 15 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers,  Roanoke 
Hotel,  Roanoke.  Va. 

16- 17 — Virginia  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Jefferson, 
Richmond. 

17- 18 — Arkansas  AP  Association,  Hot  Springs. 

25-26 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Piet 
St.  Hayes  Hotel.  Columbus. 

30-31 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel.  Indianapolis. 
APRIL 

6- 7 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  seminar,  Nlttany  Lion  Inn 

University  Park. 

8-10 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Onesto  Hotel,  Canton. 

8- 11 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Statler  Hilton 

Buffalo. 

9- 20 — API  Picture  Seminar,  Columbia 


St.  Petersburg  is  loaded 
with  money  — this  Pin¬ 
ellas  County  has  an  E.B.I. 
of  $741,905,000  s.m. 


St.  Petersburg  is  loaded 
with  a  newspaper  that 
covers  the  county— The 
St.  Petersburg  Times. 


And  a  smally  compact  county 
means  fast,  inexpensive 
merchandising! 


University,  New  York. 

12-14 — North  Dakota  Press  Association,  Dickinson. 

12-14— Iowa  Press  Association,  Des  Moines. 

15-17 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel 
Baltimore. 

15-17 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Capp  Towers 


18-20 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
Orleans. 


pptprsburg  cTimpa 

- -  nOXIDA  S  MSI  NtWSPAPH  ^ 


Represented  by 
Story,  Brooks  and  Finley 


MARKETS 


Top  U.S.  Newspapers  in 
Total  Advertising  1955-1961 


onad: 


lumbi 


ciatto; 


Can  you  spot  the  upward  trend? 


ing  over  a  half-million  families  every 
weekday,  over  a  million  every  Sunday  . . . 

And  thin/,  because  The  Times  reaches 
the  better  half  of  the  market,  the  families 
who  account  for  most  of  your  sales. 

The  people  who  count  in  Los  Angeles 
count  on  The  Times  every  morning  of  the 
year. 

That’s  worth  remembering  when  you 
are  planning  sales  strategy  in  dynamic 
Southern  California. 


second  newspaper  grew  from  5  to  20  mil¬ 
lion  lines.  No  other  American  newspaper 
has  ever  equalled  this  volume. 

Why  does  The  Times  lead  by  such  a 
wide  margin? 

First,  because  l.os  .Angeles,  now  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  2nd  largest  retail  market,  is  climbing 
fast,  offers  unlimited  potential  .  .  . 

Second,  because  The  Times  covers  the 
market  as  no  other  medium  does,  reach¬ 


Usually,  in  an  advertisement  like  this, 
the  trend  line  of  the  newspaper  involved  is 
shown  rising  dramatically  over  the  years. 

This  isn’t  true  in  the  case  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  because  The  Times  has 
occupied  the  Number  One  position  at  the 
top  of  the  chart  since  19.^5.  But  the  up¬ 
ward  trend  is  there.  And  it’s  a  strong  one. 

Between  1955  and  1961.  Times  adver¬ 
tising  volume  increased  from  59  million 
to  82  million  lines,  and  the  lead  over  the 


Los  Angeles  Times 


NATIONALLY  REPRESENTED  BY  Creimer  &  V'ooJuard,  Inc.,  Neu  Yori.  Chicago,  Detroit.  Atlanta,  Lot  Angeles,  San  Francisco. 
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The  Moloney,  ■ 
Regan  &  | 

Schmitt 
representative 
-  Knows  Worcester 


Metropolitan  WORCESTER  County 
owns  this  impressive  number  - 
43rd  NATIONALLY  IN 

NEW  CAR  REGISTRATIONS 

From  60th  market,  the  overage  for  1958, 

1959,  and  1960,  Worcester  jumped  to  43rd 
in  new  car  registrations  for  the  1st  six 
months  in  1961.  WHY?  Because  the  171,400 
households  here,  have  $6623  cosh  income 
(net  ofter  taxes)  to  spend.  Or  a  total  of 
$74,901,800  more  than  on  equol  number 
of  average  U.S.  households  .  .  .  Because 
Worcester  is  the  32nd  wealthiest  morket 
among  the  "Top  50"  Markets  .  .  .  Becouse 
Worcester  is  48th  in  population  nationwide, 
with  nearly  600,000  people  .  .  .  And  be¬ 
cause  Worcester  has  a  stable  economy  with 
practically  no  surplus  lobor  supply. 

*  Source:  Sales  Management 

Worcester  stands  for  big  business,  yours  included. 

Circulation:  Daily  151,465  — Sunday  102,352 

I  gl)f  gbfninj  tSazftir  ~| 


Richard  C.  Steele,  Publither  Worcester,  Massachusetts 


ENGINEERING  FOR 
THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 


INVESTIGATIONS  AND  REPORTS 


PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 


PLANT  REARRANGEMENT 


PLANT  EXTENSION 


NEW  PLANT 


CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

K>STON.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


P  Z’  •  ’  *  *  * 

r^ai^  a^ru/in  6  x^olumn 

★  ★★★★★ 

Approximate  Figures 

I’d  gladly  eviscerate  the  bum 

Who  started  the  fad  for  saying:  “some”  .  .  . 

—Vance  Sappenfield,  Editor 
Linton  (Ind.)  Daily  Citizen 

Newspaper  librarians  are  unsung  heros  of  tedious  and  ji.iin- 
staking  seiA'ice.  Example:  Indianapolis  Times  Librarian  A1 
Haynes  receiverl  an  urgent  call  from  a  housewife  who  had  started 
making  a  cake  and  then  discovered  she  had  lost  the  rec‘ip<;  from 
Parade  Magazine,  a  Times  Sunday  supplement.  He  hurriedh 
perused  eight  back  issues,  found  the  recipe,  read  it  to  tie^ 
woman,  who  happily  went  back  to  her  mixing  bowl. . . ,  SiH*akit| 
of  housewives.  W.  J.  Hooten.  in  his  “Everyday  Events”  coluim, 
El  Paso  Times,  wrote  that  this  line  in  a  local  motor  conipanVi 
ad  should  “make”  E  &  P  (so  it  shall) :  “Bring  your  title,  briig 
your  wife — let’s  trade!”  The  same  paper  elsewhere  carried  tHs 
sentence:  “The  ornament  is  a  mouse  with  a  long  tale,  waviig 
the  flag.”  ...  A  newspaperman  complains  that  newspapeg 
failed  to  correct  an  AP  story  saying  Astronaut  Glenn  atteiubi 
church  and  joined  in  singing.  “Oh.  Master,  Let  Me  Walk  Wii 
You.”  when  the  hymn’s  title  is  “0  Master.  Let  Me  Walk  Wtl 
Thee.”  The  “Thee”  is  the  key  word  and  rhymes  with  the  lat 
word  of  the  rest  of  the  line  .  .  .  “in  lowly  paths  of  service  free’ 

Remote  Danger 

When  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 

Orculations  won’t  be  doubling. 

—Tom  Pease 

— Memor>’  of  the  late  Bill  Cunningham,  longtime  columnil 
of  the  now  defunct  Boston  Post  and  later  for  the  Boston  Heroic 
was  honored  by  establbhment  at  Boston  City  Hospital  of  a 
Cunningham  Birth  Defects  Center.  Mr.  Cunningham  served  a 
March  of  Dimes  chairman  in  Massachusetts  for  20  years.  .  .. 
Supporting  his  son’s  hobby  of  collecting  postmarks,  Alexandc 
M.  Jones,  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home  News,  wrote  ever 
daily  newspaper  in  Texas  to  clip  postmarks  off  mail  and  sen 
him.  Editors  sent  more  than  6(Kj  postmarks,  including  sue 
beauties  as  Plum,  San  Jacinto  Monument,  Tom  Bean,  Happ> 
Iraan,  Earth,  Flat.  In  Houston  and  Austin,  editors  printed  brit 
comments  and  readers  poured  postmarks  into  Mr.  Jones’  mai 
“It  was  a  surprising  example  of  journalistic  helpfulness,”  write 
Mr.  Jones.  .  .  .  Dave  Morrah,  director  of  public  relations  fc 
Guilford  College  and  a  weekly  columnist  for  the  Greenshor 
(N.  C.)  Daily  News,  is  author  of  a  humorous  novel,  “Me  aid 
the  Liberal  Arts,”  published  Feb,  2  (Doubleday). 

Fair  Enough 

One  wire  service  says  she’s  pretty; 

The  other's  doubt  leaves  us  in  a  fix. 

Just  hope  the  solution’s  becoming. 

And  we  finally  receive  a  pix. 

—Fred  J.  Curran 

i  W'iscontin  State  Journal  (Madison) 

'  — John  J.  Peri,  who  became  the  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record’s  first  sport 

editor  in  1920,  calls  his  column  “Peri-graphs”  and  sports  writer  Die. 
Kranz  calls  his  “KR.\NZ-Berries.”  .  .  .  With  40  inches  of  snow  seeming) 
permanently  on  the  ground,  a  reporter  for  the  Ottumwa  (Iowa)  Count 
described  the  weather  as  “miserable”  in  a  news  story.  In  an  effort  o 
bolster  morale,  Courier  Editor  Albert  M.  Efner  wrote  an  editorial  « 
“Sure,  It’s  A  Bit  Of  Winter,”  claiming  that  snowplows,  car  heatex 
steam  heat  and  other  modern  conveniences  prevent  the  weather  fra 
being  miserable.  Loree  Rosch,  women’s  editor,  on  behalf  of  veteran  Sport 
Editor  Emunett  Mowery  and  other  outraged  staffers  wrote  a  “Dear  M- 
Eklitor”  letter  which  was  printed  under  the  head:  “It  IS  SO  A  Miserallf 
Winter!”  .  .  .  The  Atuuipolis  (Md.)  Evening  Capital  demonstrated  tK 
power  of  the  press  by  getting  readers  to  search  their  attics  to  find  mcr* 
than  50  13-star  flags  for  a  Ratification  Day  ceremony  at  the  histone, 
State  House  Jan.  15.  Managing  Editor  Elmer  M.  Jackwn  Jr.,  president 
i  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  recalled  the  flags  had  been  used  at  t 
I  Colonial  Day  celebration  about  30  years  ago. 
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Birmingham  Posl-Heral 


For  your  showing  contact  your 
neorest  office  of — 


ja  amt 

imufue  market  fireseritatlon 


Kelly-Smith  Company 


750  Third  Avenue 
New  York  17,  New  York 

230  North  Mithigon  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 

713  New  Center  Building 
Detroit  2,  Michigan 

Philadelphia  National  Bank  Building 
Philadelphia  7,  Pennsylvania 

Room  321,  1627  Peachtree  Street 
Atlanta  9,  Georgia 

Parker  House  Building 
44  School  Street 
Boston  8,  Mass 

235  Montgomery  Street 
Son  Francisco  4,  California 

5225  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  36,  California 

472  South  Solino  Street 
Syracuse  2,  New  York 

Langford  Building 

121  South  East  First  Street 

Miami  32,  Florida 

or  write  direct  to 

The  Birmingham  News 
Birmingham  Post-Herald 


It’s  different  from  any — yes  ANY  market  presenta¬ 
tion  you  ever  saw! 

You  may  win  valuable  prizes  while  you  relax  and 
enjoy  a  beautiful  full  color  strip  film  with  music  and 
narration. 


Learn  All  About  Important  New  Things 
Happening  In  The  South’s  Fast-Growing 
Market  on  the  Move 

— BIRMINGHAM! 

Ohc  Btmtmgham  Nietos 

Birmingham  Post-Herald 

Morning  •  Evening  •  Sundoy 


editorial 


New  Postal  Rates 

I  ^  he  Post  Offu  e  “tlelicit”  prohleni  is  one  that  will  never  he  lieketl 
heraiise  even  it  the  currently  proposed  exorbitant  increases  in 
rates  are  atlopted  by  (ion^iess  the  gain  in  revenues  will  be  more  than 
liquidated  by  antitipated  intreases  in  tvage  stales  lor  Post  OHice  eni- 
ployt*s.  W'e  do  not  belittle  the  problem  but  we  feel  that  neither  C.on- 
gress  nor  the  jjeople  have  an  accnrate  picture  of  what  these  new  rates, 
siqjerim posed  on  nnmerons  other  increases  in  the  past  10  vears,  will 
mean  to  the  press  (newspajjer  anti  magazine)  of  tliis  country.  We  are 
referring,  of  course,  onlv  to  the  ])roposals  lor  an  intrease  in  secontl- 
class  jxrstage. 

The  Magazine  Piddishers  Asstniation  states  set ttntl-t  lass  rates  have 
intreascxl  in  the  last  10  years.  Kni  rttR  Pt  Bi.istiKR’s  Pt)st  Office 
bill  presently  is  100‘'j,  higher  than  it  was  in  1952.  This,  of  course, 
includes  a  l.S%  increase  in  circidation  in  that  ))erit>d;  otherwise  onr 
per  copy  inaease  in  mailing  cost  approximates 

The  prtqjosetl  bill  passed  by  the  House  anti  nt)w  l)efore  the  .Scmate 
would  add  another  2S.9®j,  increase  on  onr  |K>stal  bill  anti  would 
amonnt  to  over  two  years.  I  hat  atltls  np  tt)  ati  increase  of  about 

150%  in  12  years. 

We  cite  our  own  figures  because  they  are  tyj>ical  of  what  the  previt)us 
increases  have  meant  anti  what  the  projxtsetl  intreases  will  meati  to 
all  publications  large  or  small.  .Magazines  will  feel  the  brtint  of  it 
in  proportion  to  their  size.  In  the  newspaper  business  it  will  be  the 
small  dailies  and  weeklies  that  will  suffer.  It  will  ultimately  mean  the 
susjjension  of  many  marginal  publications  that  are  just  making  ends 
meet. 

We  doubt  that  the  cost  t)f  any  t)ther  protluct  tn*  servite  in  .\merica 
has  increased  tliat  mut  h  in  12  years. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  functions 
formerly  handled  by  the  Post  Office  are  now  tlone  by  the  pidtlications. 
Wrapjjers  and  labels  are  sorted  by  states,  cities  and  zone  numbers — 
copies  are  bundled  by  zone  numbers — they  are  even  weighed  by  the 
sender — and  delivereil  to  the  Post  Office.  I  here  is  no  sorting  required. 
In  New  York  City,  Fairchild  publications  eveti  breaks  tlown  its  zone 
circulation  to  s|>ecific  office  bttildings.  The  only  work  j>erfonned  by 
the  Post  Office  is  delivery  to  the  mailman  in  bulk  and  deliveiT  by  him. 

It  is  popular  ttxlay  to  view  the  Post  Office  as  a  business  which  should 
pay  its  own  way.  Idealistic,  but  not  j>ractical.  Postmaster  Cieneral  Day 
has  said  that  if  the  department  were  to  be  ojxnated  as  a  business  it 
would  have  to  distontinue  a  great  many  small  jK)st  offices  and  rural 
routes.  In  addition,  it  would  also  have  to  discontinue  all  the  non-mail 
functions  it  |>erfonns:  registration  of  aliens,  distribtiting  forms  to  the 
Census  Bureau  and  the  Peace  Corps,  selling  migratory  bird  stamps  to 
hunters,  the  livestock  census  done  for  the  Department  of  .Agriculture, 
etc. 

These  are  service's  perfonned  for  the  jjeople.  The  Post  (Office  Depart¬ 
ment  is  a  public  service.  The  cost  of  fulfilling  that  oblig-ation  of  service 
through  non-profitable  offices,  routes  and  services,  should  not  be 
charged  to  the  users  of  the  mail.  Projjer  cost  accounting  in  the 
department  would  reveal  that  second-class  mail  users  are  already 
paying  their  way  adequately  for  a  service  that  has  deteriorated  con¬ 
siderably. 


Hut  ire  kninr  that  the  law  is  nutul. 
man  use  it  law/ullr.—l  Timothy.  I; 


if  • 


Editor  &  Publisher  ^ 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTAE 

The  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalit 
established  March  22.  1884;  Newspaperdot 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Esta» 
March  I.  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  2, 
i90l;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 
Piiblishei,  Chairman  of  Board  1912-1959 
Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 
General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown.  Jr. 

Eiecutive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker;  Features 
Ray  Erwin  Richard  Friedman.  Philip  N 
Schuyler,  Robert  M.  Warner-  Advertisinc 
I  News,  Robert  B.  McIntyre,  Marketing  anc 

Research  Manager,  Albert  E.  Weis;  Librarian 
Janet  Haslett.  . 

Treasurer,  Arline  Demar;  Advertising  Manager 
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C\IM()ON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 

kt»yL  noRE 


Lewis,  Milwaukee  (Wls.)  Journal 


letters 


CYNICAL  VIEW 

Let  us  now  descend  from  the  ivory  tower 
and  roll  u|)  the  shirtsleeves  of  cynicism, 
o  exponents  of  realism! 

1  write  in  regard  to  the  editorial,  “In¬ 
timidation.”  (Jan.  20). 

Perhaps  the  early  20th  century  (now 
synonymous  with  medieval)  tactics  em¬ 
ployed  in  Albany  were  a  hit  crude  for 
our  miKlern  enlightened  politics  of  the  new 
frontier.  Perhaps  also  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  ■‘|)atronage”  that  about  80  |)ercenl 
of  the  nation’s  press  is  controlled  by  sup- 
jwrters  of  one  of  the  major  political 
parties. 

This  observer  cannot  help  wondering, 
however,  if  the  Albany  methorl  might  real¬ 
ize  just  a  tiny  fragment  of  justification 
in  that  it  lights  one  small  and  flickering 
candle  against  the  darkness  of  single¬ 
party  control  of  the  Fourth  Estate. 

Since  advertising  is  the  publisher’s 
pocketbook.  and  it  seems  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher's  pcK-ketlmok  picks  his  political 


Short  Takes 

Kennedy’s  team,  facing  an  array  of 
conrtictin.g  rears  and  aspirations,  appar¬ 
ently  abandoned  any  hope  of  unanimity. 

—  Hibbing  (Minn.)  Daily  Tribune. 

• 

Mrs.  Kennedy  was  a  bit  hit  with  the 
party  faithful.  —  Spokatie  (Wash.) 
Spokestaan-Revieu'. 

• 

Caroline  Kennedy  “sits  beautifully,” 
which  means  in  horse  country  language 
that  .she  ides  very  well.  —  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

• 

To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  ways  of  introducing  goo  music  to 
elementary  school  children,  the  school 
will  hold  a  music  appreciation  meeting. 

—  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald. 

• 

Mayor  Michel  tells  us  that  75  city 
blacks  were  seal  coated  in  the  operation. 

•  Zorrington  (Wyo.)  News. 
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palpitations,  it  may  l)e  viewed  in  eons 
lienee  (when  the  goody  goody  days  are 
gone)  that  the  Albany  methoil.  however 
antique,  was  a  signal  blazing  across  the 
heavens:  "Call  it  all  (latronage.  damn  it, 
and  stop  all  the  flim-flam!” 

R.  William  Conrad 

Eureka.  Kansas. 

*  *  * 

Congratulations  for  your  e<litorial  en¬ 
titled  "Intimidation”.  This  kind  of  kanga¬ 
roo  court  action  needs  the  exposure  you 
gave  it.  (Jan.  b). 

Jim  Davy 

Los  Angeles. 

«  *  * 

FREE  TRADE 

Gerhard  llirseland  of  the  New  York 
Stants-Zeituny  and  Herald  wraps  the  Dow- 
agiac  Daily  News  for  rejecting  advertising 
from  a  Ja|)anese  firm  liecause  it  fears 
Americans  are  losing  jobs  to  imjMirts.  He 
savs  if  wc  want  to  sell  abroad  we  have  to 
buy  from  abroad,  then  says  Japan  and 
Germany  still  buy  more  from  the  U.  .S. 
than  they  sell  to  the  IJ.  S. 

-Mr.  llirseland  fails  to  point  out.  how¬ 
ever.  that  in  the  case  of  Japan  particularly. 
U.  .S.  exports  are  largely  raw  materials 
with  a  minimum  of  labor  content.  U.  S. 
imports  from  .lapan.  on  the  other  hand, 
are  largely  manufacturexi  goods  made  with 
the  advantage  of  Jajian’s  low  wage  levels. 
In  other  words,  Japan  is  exporting  low- 
cost  labor  to  us  to  the  detriment  of  many 
U.  S.  manufacturers  and  their  employes. 

It  also  should  lie  Inime  in  mind  that  im- 
portexl  products  generally  are  made  at 
wages  and  under  other  conditions  which 
are  prohibited  by  law  in  the  U.  S.  It  is 
encouraging  to  learn  that  the  Dowagiac 
paper  is  expressing  concern.  Now  that 
President  Kennedy’s  trade-tariff  bill  has 
l)een  presented  to  Congress,  it  is  to  lie 
hoped  that  American  newspapers  will 
cover  lioth  sides  of  the  trade  dispute,  not 
just  the  free  trade  line  Iwilerplated  by  the 
State  Department. 

Gordon  Graham 
(Mr.  Graham,  is  public  relations  advisor 
to  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu¬ 
facturers,  New  York  City.) 

*  *  * 

EYE  ON  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

We  noticed  your  most  generous  “plug” 
for  the  -American  Music  Conference  pho¬ 
tography  contest  (December  9).  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  contest  is  no",  an  annual  event 
and  has  not  been  scheduled  for  1%2.  How¬ 
ever,  the  responses  to  your  announcement 
will  undoubtedly  put  us  in  touch  with 
some  very  capable  photographers — and 
this  we  look  forward  to. 

R.  Stanwood  Weeks 
American  .Music  Conference, 

Chicago  3,  Illinois. 

*  *  « 

FUND  ACCOUNTABILITY 

1  have  followed  with  interest  the  reports 
concerning  the  efforts  of  the  Charleston 
Gazette  to  evolve  a  satisfactory  policy  for 
support  of  the  fund  raising  campaigns  of 
various  national  voluntary  health  agencies. 
Most  of  these  agencies  are  members  of 
the  National  Health  Council. 

If  the  Council  is  successful  with  the 
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program  in  which  we  are  now  embarked, 
our  success  should  go  a  long  way  toward 
assisting  the  Gazette  and  others  who  are 
so  intensely  concerned  with  the  particular 
I)roblem  at  issue. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Health  Council  has  approved  procedures 
to  effect  uniform  accounting  and  report¬ 
ing  for  voluntary  health  agencies. 

The  report  adopted  by  the  Board  sub¬ 
scribes  to  accounting  and  reporting  pro¬ 
cedures  which  will  result  in:  Full  Dis¬ 
closure;  Integrity  of  Classification;  Uni¬ 
formity  <d  Reporting;  Identification  of 
Items  of  -Materiality;  and  Complete  Fund 
-Accountability. 

Peter  G.  Meek 

Executive  Director. 

National  Health  Council. 

1790  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

SMALLNESS 

-Mr.  Opie’s  letter  (Jan.  6)  illustrates 
very  well  one  of  the  ailments  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press.  It  l)ecomes  all  wrapped  up  in 
whether  it  should  capitalize  TV  or  lower 
case  it.  TV  won't  strangle  the  American 
pres.s,  but  the  smallness,  the  lack  of  sta¬ 
ture  of  the  press  will.  When  a  newspaper 
will  lower-case  TV  in  its  struggle  with 
this  industry,  in  an  effort  to  diminish  the 
television  industry,  it  is  diminishing  itself 
in  the  reader’s  eyes.  We  can’t  make  people 
respect  us  by  tearing  down  the  other 
fellow.  We  destroy  ourselves  in  the  proc¬ 
ess.  This  simply  demonstrates  our  small¬ 
ness.  And  the  public  doesn’t  admire  small¬ 
ness.  If  newspapers  are  to  survive  in  the 
competition,  they  need  a  healthy  set  of 
values. 

William  K.  Babel 

Editor,  Plattsburgh 
(N.Y.)  Press-Republican. 

*  *  * 

FAIRNESS 

-After  seeing  your  editor’s  note  to  my 
letter  in  E&P,  I  checked  with  Pearson.  He 
says  my  version  is  correct  in  every  way 
except  that  a  wire  service  did  not  carry 
the  Edson  story.  So.  I’m  wrong,  too. 

I  am  continuously  impressed  with  the 
fairness  of  E&P  and  with  your  willingness 
to  criticize  the  press  as  all  too  few  persons 
connected  with  the  press  are  willing  to 
do.  E&P  improves  every  year. 

Bi'rton  H.  Wolfe 
Editor.  The  Californian. 

■San  Francisco  3.  Calif. 
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*^Because  of  its  thorough  coverage.  The  New 
York  Times  serves  as  a  daily  reminder  to 
our  news  staff  that  good  reporting  is  the 
basis  for  a  superior  newspaper.  And  because 
of  its  comprehensive  analysis  of  current 
events,  our  editorial  writers  keep  The  Times 
on  file  for  referencer 

E.  C.  Hoyt,  Manayincj  Editor,  The  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
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Suburban  Press  Tabbed 
‘Journalism  of  Tomorrow’ 

Speakers  Cite  Potential  of  Field 
At  National  Foundation  Meeting 

Kv  Rick  Friedman 


Chicago 

A  Journalism  School  Admini¬ 
strator  said  they  were  witness¬ 
ing  a  revolution  in  which  they 
were  right  in  the  middle. 

A  college  professor  said  it 
was  their  turn  to  profit  as  the 
fastest  growing  journalism  form 
in  the  country. 

The  city  editor  of  a  metro¬ 
politan  daily  claimed  their  field 
was  the  “journalism  of  tomor¬ 
row.” 

These  were  the  themes  that 
80  suburban  newspapermen 
heard  last  week  throughout  two 
days  of  the  second  national  edi¬ 
torial,  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  clinic  of  Suburban  Press 
Foundation  Inc. 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Allen,  director 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  and 
Communications,  Oklahoma 
State  University,  said  “no  guns 
boom,  no  cannon  crash,  no  mor¬ 
tars  explode,  but  a  revolution  is 
making  America  an  urban  na¬ 
tion.” 

He  pointed  out  that  25  years 
ago  more  than  half  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  people  were  farmers,  or 
lived  in  towns  and  villages  of 
less  than  10,000. 

“Today  more  than  50  million 
live  in  .suburbs,  and  only  about 
11  percent  of  our  people  are 
farmers,”  Dr.  Allen  related. 

He  said  the  country’s  popula¬ 


tion  is  expected  to  reach  215 
million  by  1970  and  exceed  385 
million  by  1980;  suburbs  will 
continue  to  be  bom  and  to  grow 
into  self-sufficient  cities  (“We 
shall  have  suburbs  on  sub¬ 
urbs,”);  industry  is  de-central- 
izing. 

Tough  Two  Decades 

These  factors,  he  told  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  may  insure  the  con¬ 
tinued  increase  of  their  pros¬ 
perity,  but  he  warned  “it  will 
not  be  all  beer  and  skittles  in 
suburban  journalism  in  the  next 
two  decades.” 

Dt.  Allen,  leading  an  adver¬ 
tising  clinic,  said  that  if  the 
economy  weathers  the  storms 
and  thrives,  “your  suburban  pa¬ 
pers  are  going  to  face  the 
roughest,  toughest,  most  insidi¬ 
ous  competition  you  have  ever 
seen.”  He  claimed  television 
would  be  taking  a  bigger  and 
bigger  slice  from  suburban  pub¬ 
lishers’  ad  dollars.  Even  now, 
he  added,  “the  aggressive,  in¬ 
telligent  boys  in  tv  are  taking 
more  dollars  out  of  your  pocket 
than  any  other  advertising 
medium.  And  they’ll  try  to  in¬ 
crease  it  year  by  year.” 

He  said  business  papers,  long 
a  small  medium,  were  also  mov¬ 
ing  strongly  into  the  picture  as 
were  “miscellaneous  ad  gadg¬ 


ets”  such  as  pens,  pencils,  and 
matches,  to  compete  for  adver¬ 
tising  dollars. 

Dr.  Allen  pointed  out  that  re¬ 
search  —  which  the  suburban 
press  and  community  newspa¬ 
pers  in  general  were  not  yet 
using  at  all  —  was  showing 
other  media  how  to  convince 
advertisers  and  agencies  that 
they  don’t  need  small  newspa¬ 
pers.  “Here,  to  my  mind,”  Dr. 
Allen  w'amed,  “is  the  greatest 
threat  to  the  life  and  prosperity 
of  the  suburban  press.” 

He  said  that  public  relations 
and  promotion,  which  tell  peo¬ 
ple  about  “our  unequalled  serv¬ 
ice  to  our  readers  and  to  the 
economic  and  social  fabric  of 
our  civilization”  were  almost 
“complete  wrildernesses”  for 
small  newspaper  publishers. 

Dr.  Allen  left  the  publishers 
with  this  prediction:  “A  resolute 
suburban  press,  if  it  can  lead, 
and  not  follow  the  development 
of  our  economy  and  society;  if 
it  produces  a  superior  editorial 
pri^uct  that  makes  possible 
high  advertising  efficiency;  and 
if  it  has  the  guts,  foresight,  and 
willingpiess  to  invest  5  percent 
of  net  revenue  in  sound,  aggres¬ 
sive  research  —  it  may  yet  be¬ 
come  America’s  most  dynamic 
communications  medium.” 

Great  Opportunity 

Dr.  Curtis  D.  MacDougall, 
professor  of  journalism,  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  North¬ 
western  University,  opened  an 
editorial  session  with  these  re¬ 
marks:  “The  great  development 


Derick  Daniels,  city  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  speaks  to  the 
Suburban  Press  Foundation  on  co¬ 
existence  of  metropolitan  and 
suburban  newspapers. 

of  the  suburban  press,  and  its 
possibilities  for  greater  expan¬ 
sion,  provide  a  new  opportunity 
to  profit  by  the  mistakes  of 
other  journalistic  media  and  to 
serv’e  the  public  good  as  well  as 
interests  of  stockholders.” 

He  told  the  publishers  it  was 
now’  their  turn,  “as  the  fastest 
grow’ing  journalistic  form,  the 
one  with  the  greatest  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  moment,  either  to 
repeat  the  dismal  failures  of 
these  media  or  to  profit  by  their 
mistakes.” 

The  success  of  the  suburban 
press,  he  said,  would  be  deter¬ 
mined  “not  by  advertisers  and 
not  by  those  who  make  the 
news.  Rather,  it  will  be  decided, 
as  it  should  be,  by  those  who 
read  your  output.” 

Co-Existence 

Derick  Daniels,  city  editor  of 
the  Detroit  Free  PresR,  posed 
the  question  whether  suburban 
and  metropolitan  papers  could 
co-exist,  then  answered  it  him- 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


Staffers  from  Star  Publications  of  Chicago  Heights:  Left  to  right — Don  Dean  F.  S.  Siebert  of  the  College  of  Communications  Arts  at  Michigan 

Zeller,  reporter;  Lester  Sons,  edition  editor;  Charles  Loebbakh,  reporter;  State  University  speaks  about  libel  and  secrecy  in  governmerrt  at  a 


and  Charles  Mason  Jr.,  assistant  editor. 


Suburban  Press  Foundation  session. 
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Newark  Daily  Fights 
‘Tax  Gouge’  to  Finish 


Newark,  N.  J. 

A  thi‘ee-year  campaign  by  the 
Newark  Star-Ledger  for  tax 
justice  for  150,000  New  Jersey¬ 
ans  who  work  in  New  York  came 
to  a  successful  conclusion  last 
week. 

The  “tax  souffe”  foupht  by  the 
Star-Ledper  was  ended  when 
New  York  Tax  Commissioner 
Joseph  H.  Murphy  and  New 
Jersey’s  acting^  tax  director, 
William  Kinpsley,  signed  a  tax 
treaty. 

The  pact  allows  New  Jersey¬ 
ans  to  take  the  .same  income  tax 
deductions  New  Yorkers  are 
allowed.  It  will  mean  that  for 
the  first  time,  Jerseyans  who 
work  in  New  York  will  not  be 
paying  a  heavier  income  tax  to 
New  York  than  New  Yorkers 
with  the  same  income. 

The  Star-Ledger’s  campaign 
against  this  ine<iuity  start^  on 
Oct.  5,  1958,  with  a  seven-column 
front  page  spread.  The  article, 
first  of  a  series  that  continued 
for  months,  was  written  by 
Franklin  Gregory,  chief  of  the 
Star-Ledger  Bureau  at  Trenton. 
The  series  showed  how  Jersey¬ 
ans  were  “trapped”  into  a  tax 
gouge  by  New  York.  The  device 
for  this  gouge  was  a  rule  that 
permitted  out-of-state  taxpayers 
only  a  flat  10  per  cent  deduction 


of  no  more  than  $1,000  on  their 
gross  income.  New  Yorkers  were 
allowed  to  itemize  their  deduc¬ 
tions  without  limitation. 

The  cause  championed  by  the 
Star-Ledger,  a  Newhouse  news¬ 
paper,  enlisted  aid  from  many 
quarters.  Some  legislators  in 
New  York  admitted  the  “gouge” 
could  not  be  justified.  Finally, 
in  1960,  the  campaign  for  tax 
equity  for  out-of-staters  was 
endorsed  by  Governor  Rocke¬ 
feller  of  New  York. 

Complications  in  working  out 
a  bi-state  agreement  held  up  the 
final  pact — until  last  week. 

Resounding  ‘Well  Done!’ 

Most  of  the  New  York  City 
newspapers  endorsed  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  tax  equity  for  the 
Jerseyans.  In  an  editorial  com¬ 
menting  on  the  end  to  “a  classic 
injustice,”  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald-Tribune  pointed  out  that 
“Mr.  Rockefeller  certainly  l)egan 
hearing  a  great  deal  of  protest 
at  this  point,  and  kept  on  hear¬ 
ing,  from  New  Jersey  at  least, 
largely  because  the  Newark 
Star-Ledger  maintained  a  three- 
year  campaign  of  education  and 
complaint  about  what  it  called 
a  ‘tax  gouge.’  The  press,  even 
non-resident,  exerts  power.” 

Robert  Meyner,  New  Jersey 


governor  during  the  campaign, 
in  a  letter  commenting  on  the 
role  of  the  Star-Ledger,  de¬ 
clared: 

“You  people  deserve  a  re¬ 
sounding  ‘well  done!’  for  lead¬ 
ing  the  fight  to  get  fair  play 
for  New  Jersey  residents  who 
must  pay  New  York  State 
income  taxes. 

“Seeing  this  campaign  through 
to  final  success  took  determina¬ 
tion  and  i>ersistence.  I  recall 
the  general  reaction  at  the  out¬ 
set —  that  the  cause  was  worthy 
but  hopeless.  But  you  stayed 
with  it,  even  when  the  going 
was  discouraging.  Of  course, 
having  the  services  of  an  old 
pro  like  Frank  Gregory  didn’t 
harm  the  cause,  either. 

“This  effort  was  public  ser\’- 
ice  in  the  highest  tradition  of 
journalism  and  I  am  certain 
that  you  have  the  gratitude  of 
the  thousands  of  New  Jersey 
beneficiaries.” 

Ernie  Pyle  Stories 
In  Television  Series 

Ernie  Pyle’s  Pulitzer  Prize 
winning  stories  of  the  fighting 
man  in  World  War  II  will  reach 
television  as  a  series  of  hour- 
long  dramatizations,  to  be  called 
“Brave  Men.” 

Lester  Cowan,  who  produced 
the  film,  “Ernie  Pyle’s  Story  of 
G.  1.  Joe,”  acquired  full  rights 
to  all  of  the  wartime  and  peace¬ 
time  writings  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  war  correspondent  from 
the  Ernie  Pyle  Foundation. 


2  Are  Promoted 
On  Nyack  Daily 

Nyack,  N.  Y. 

Two  executiv’es  of  the  Itock- 
hind  Journal  Newn  were  pro¬ 
moted  this  week  following  tht 
retirement  of  Frederick  R.  Mil¬ 
ler  as  vicepresident,  a.ssistant 
treasurer  and  general  managi'i 
of  the  publishing  company. 

Valentine  E.  Macy  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  announced 
the  appointment  of  John  A. 
Sutter  to  fill  Mr,  Miller’s  of¬ 
fices  and  the  election  of  Norman 
R.  Baker,  editor,  as  a  vicei)rcsi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Miller  was  an  executive 
in  a  printing  firm  liefore  he  be¬ 
came  business  manager  of  the 
newspaper  in  1929.  He  said  he  is 
planning  to  devote  more  time  to 
personal  interests.  He  is  a 
former  president  of  New  York 
.Associated  Dailies. 

Mr.  Sutter,  who  joined  the 
l)aper  as  a  reporter  in  1947. 
changed  to  the  business  side  in 
1957,  He  has  been  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager, 

A  former  teacher  who 
switched  to  journalism,  Mr. 
Baker  went  to  work  for  the 
Journal  News  in  1928.  He  was 
sports  editor  before  becoming 
editor  in  1940.  He  is  a  past 
president  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Several  years  ago  the  Jour¬ 
nal  News  became  affiliated  with 
the  Westchester  County  Pub¬ 
lishers  group. 


2  Publisher  Groups  Oppose  Municipal  Publication 


Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the 
New  York  State  Publishers 
Association  voiced  objections  to 
a  proposed  Albany  municipal 
law  providing  for  publication  of 
a  city  record  to  publish  legal 
notices. 

The  objections  were  made  at 
a  hearing  Jan.  ‘26  before  Mayor 
Erastus  Coming  on  Local  Law 
No.  1,  1962,  providing  for  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Record.  The  law 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Albany 
Common  Council,  but  does  not 
become  effective  until  signed  by 
the  Mayor  before  Feb.  15. 

The  proposal  stems  from 
action  by  the  Common  Council 
to  withdraw  the  city’s  legal 
advertising  from  the  Albany 
Knickerbocker  News  and  Times- 
Unwn,  afternoon  and  morning 
newspapers  published  by  Capital 
Newspapers,  a  Hearst  affiliate. 
The  advertising  was  withdrawn, 
the  Council  noted,  because  the 
newspapers  failed  to  support  the 
majority  Democratic  Party  in 
the  November  elections. 


The  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  in  a  state¬ 
ment  read  at  the  hearing,  said 
the  law  “does  not  comply  with 
Section  70-A  of  the  Public 
Officers  Law,  which  requires,  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  the 
designation  of  an  official  news¬ 
paper,  that  it  must  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  at  least  one  year  and 
entered  in  the  Post  Office  as 
second  class  matter.” 

The  statement,  signed  by  Lynn 
N.  Bitner,  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  association  president, 
further  questioned  the  desir¬ 
ability,  the  economy  of,  or  the 
necessity  for  a  governmental 
paper,  in  competition  with  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  in  an  area  ade¬ 
quately  served  by  several  news¬ 
papers. 

Citizens’  Interest 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  in  a 
letter  signed  by  Stanford  Smith, 
general  manager,  stated: 

“While  it  is  not  a  general 
policy  of  the  ANPA  to  become 
involved  in  local  matters,  we 


feel  that  the  inherent  dangers  habit  of  reading  day  after  day. 
in  the  proposal  being  considered 

by  the  Common  Council  in  Democratic  Process 

Albany  warrant  our  interest  and  “n  seems  to  us  a  fundamental 
concern.  Here  is  why :  concept  that  anything  a  govem- 

“If  the  proposal  for  a  munici-  ing  body  proposes  to  do  should 
pally-owned  and  operated  daily  be  subject  to  scrutiny  by  the 
publication  should  be  adopted,  citizens  and  voters  generally, 
it  would  inevitably  follow  that  Unless  these  citizens  are  given 
the  persons  who  would  be  the  opportunity  to  study  the 
induced  to  subscribe  to  the  pub-  various  proposals,  their  elected 
lication  would  be  individuals  who  officials  would  not  be  carrying 
have  a  habitual  interest  in  out  any  mandate  given  to  them 
municipal  government  affairs,  by  the  voters,  and  the  democratic 
such  as  some  lawyers  and  real  process  would  suffer.” 
estate  men.  ANPA  letter  pointed  out 

“Ordinary  citizens  would  have  that  19  states  require  that  legal 
no  incentive  to  subscribe.  notices  be  published  in  local 

“As  a  result,  the  ordinary  newspapers,  and  the  Michigan 
citizen  would  lose  the  protection  constitution  prohibits  the  legis- 
accorded  him  today  through  lature  from  establishing  a  state 
publication  of  public  notice  paper. 

advertising  in  daily  newspapers  ^he  Common  Council’s  action 
of  general  circulation.  The  citi-  f^Howed  a  vote  by  the  Dcmo- 
zen  may  be  interest^  in  only  one  cratic-dominated  Albany  County 
public  notice  in  a  hundred,  but  Supervisors  withdraw- 

that  one  may  be  vital  to  him.  ,,  :  ,  „ 

Surely  he  is  entitled  to  the  pro-  advertising  from 

tection  afforded  by  the  opportu-  Albany  newspapers  and 

nity  to  read  such  notice  in  the  awarding  it  to  the  Altamont 
newspapers  which  he  is  in  the  (N.  Y.)  Enterprise,  a  vfeekly. 
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Salinger,  Kharlamov, 
Adzhubei— What’s  Up? 


Ily  Gerry  Van  tier  Heuvel 


Washington 
It  was  CementinR  Press  Re¬ 
lations  Week  for  the  U.S.  and 
Russia. 

Presidential  Press  Secretary 
Pierre  Salinger  went  to  Paris 
over  the  weekend.  The  trip  was 
ostensibly  planned  so  that  he 
could  meet  with  Edward  R. 
Murrow,  head  of  U.S. I. A.  and 
with  Embassy  information  peo¬ 
ple.  He  just  happened  to  meet — 
for  four  hours — with  Mikhail 
Kharlamov,  chief  of  the  press 
department  of  the  Russian  Min¬ 
istry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

A  Round  of  Events 

On  Monday  the  Russian  Em- 
liassy  gathered  in  many  of 
Washington’s  press  people  at  a 
party  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexei 
Adzhuliei.  He  is  the  editor  of 
Izvestia  who  interview-ed  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  some  time  ago 
and  she  is  Khrushchev’s  daugh¬ 
ter. 

The  follow'ing  day  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  gave  a 
small  luncheon  for  the  Adzhu- 
beis,  the  Salingers  and  Georgi 
Bolshakov,  editor  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  U.S.S.R. 

The  Salingers  took  the  Adz- 
hubeis  to  a  concrert  given  by  the 
National  Symphony  with  Isaac 
Stem  as  guest  soloist.  After¬ 
wards  he  gave  an  informal  sup¬ 
per  for  them  with  several  Am¬ 
erican  and  Russian  press  people 
also  as  guests. 

On  Weclnesday,  the  Attorney 
General  and  Mrs.  Robert  Ken¬ 
nedy  had  the  Adzhubeis  to 
lunch  at  their  home  in  McLean, 
Va.  and  in  the  afternoon  the 
Russian  visitors  were  guests  at 
the  President’s  news  confer¬ 
ence. 

In  lietween  times,  Mr.  Salin¬ 
ger  announced  that  he  had  been 
invited  by  Mr.  Adzhubei  to  visit 
the  Soviet  Union  and  had  ac¬ 
cepted.  The  trip  will  coincide 
with  a  speech  he  will  make 
before  the  Public  Relations  As¬ 
sociation  in  Holland  in  late 
.^pril  or  early  May. 

Tlie  Guest  List 

Some  two  dozen  newsmen 
and  their  wives  here  receiv’ed 
rather  short  notice  (one  said 
he  got  the  word  in  the  shower 
the  morning  of  the  affair)  to 
come  and  hoist  some  vcxlka  at 
the  Russian  Embassy  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Adzhubei,  who  them¬ 
selves  arrived  by  plane  shortly 
before  the  festivities  began. 


The  husky.  Red-cheeked  news¬ 
man  and  his  i>ale,  pretty  wife 
Rada  mixed  jovially  with  the 
select  list  of  U.S.  newsmen  plus 
a  handful  of  newsmen  from 
Russia,  Poland  and  Hungary. 
Also  included  on  the  list:  White 
House  press  aides  Andrew 
Hatcher  and  Jay  Guildner  and 
State  Department  press  repre¬ 
sentatives  Carl  Rowan  and  Lin¬ 
coln  White. 

On  the  guest  list  were  col¬ 
umnists  Walter  Lippmann  and 
Marquis  Childs;  Chalmers  Rob¬ 
erts  and  Murray  Mader,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post;  Warren  Rogers  Jr., 
Xew  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Stewart  Hensley,  UPI;  John 
Hightower,  AP;  1.  F.  Stone, 
newsletter  editor;  William 
Stringer,  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  Gilbert  Harrison,  New 
Republic;  Charles  Bartlett, 
Chattanooga  Times;  Fred  Kuh, 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  and  George 
Cullen,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  and  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of 
National  Affairs. 

In  addition,  there  were  news¬ 
men  present  from  the  three 
television  and  radio  networks. 

James  B.  (Scotty)  Reston  of 
the  New  York  Times  was  in¬ 
vited  but  he  had  a  prior  engage¬ 
ment. 

Salinger  'W'on't  Say 

Reporters  who  presseil  Mr. 
Salinger  for  some  specific  in¬ 


formation  aliout  his  mission  in 
Paris  received  little  meat  for 
copy.  The  following  part  of  the 
good-natured  but  unenlighten¬ 
ing  quest  ion-and-answer  session 
with  the  President’s  press  aide: 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  about 
yourself. 

Salinger.  I’m  in  very  good 
health - 

Q.  Where  have  you  been  and 
what  have  you  lieen  up  to? 

Q.  What  have  you  been  doing 
lately? 

Q.  W'hat’s  new? 

Salinger.  I  have  been  to 
Paris  - 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  about  the 
meeting  with  Mr.  Kharlamov? 

Salinger.  We  met  for  approxi¬ 
mately  four  hours.  Kharlamov 
was  in  Paris  on  the  first  leg  of 
a  vacation  —  happened  to  be 
there  when  I  arrived  on  another 
mission,  so  that  I  took  the  op- 
jx)rtunity  to  see  him — continue 
some  informal  discussions  we 
have  had  in  the  past  on  various 
matters  on  communications  we 
are  interested  in. 

Q.  What  was  your  other  mis¬ 
sion  you  went  on,  Pierre? 

Salinger.  I  went  to  see  the 
press  officers  for  our  Embassies 
in  Bonn,  Paris  and  London, - 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  them? 

Salinger.  - and  Mr.  Mur¬ 

row.  Yes  I  saw  them.  Twice. 

Q.  We  got  the  impression 
from  one  story  I  read — not  be¬ 
ing  in  Paris  myself — that  you 
spent  about  20  minutes  with 
them - 

Salinger.  I  know  the  story’ 
about  it,  Mr.  Lawrence  (Bill 
Lawrence,  ABC),  but  the  accu¬ 
racy  content  also  was  v’ery  low. 

Q.  What  are  the  facts  in  the 
matter? 

Salinger.  I  saw  these  gentle¬ 
men  on  Monday  morning  for 
(Continued  on  i>age  67) 


ON  IRISH,  NOT  LEGAL,  GROUND — George  Cullen,  center,  becomes 
president  of  the  National  Press  Club  in  ceremonies  administered  by 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  left,  and  accepts  a  square  foot  of  Irish  sod 
from  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Kiernan,  Eire's  Ambassador.  Mr.  Cullen,  a  veteran 
Washington  reporter,  has  been  associated  with  the  Bureau  of  National 
Affairs,  a  business  publishing  firm,  for  19  years. 
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Salisbury  Says 
Russians  Let 
News  Flow 

There  has  been  no  “backslid¬ 
ing”  on  the  Soviet  Union’s  aboli¬ 
tion  of  press  censorship  last 
Spring,  Harrison  Salisbury, 
New  York  Times  reporter,  will 
state  in  the  first  of  a  series  of 
five  articles  on  Russia  starting 
Monday,  Feb.  5. 

Mr.  Salisbury  returned  Jan. 

26  from  a  news-gathering  trip 
that  started  last  Oct.  1.  He 
spent  most  of  the  time  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  but  also  visited  Iran,  Af¬ 
ghanistan  and  Outer  Mongolia. 
Renewed  efforts  to  gain  entry 
to  the  Chinese  mainland  failed. 

“Preservation  of  peace  is  the 
key’stone  of  present  Soviet  for¬ 
eign  policy,”  is  how  Mr.  Salis¬ 
bury  will  open  his  series. 

The  first  article  will  state 
that  while  it  was  written  since 
his  return  to  this  country  it 
could  have  been  filed  just  as 
well  from  Moscow.  Two  jour¬ 
nalists  have  been  expelled  since 
the  censorship  was  lifted  —  a 
German  for  espionage,  a 
Frenchman  because  of  “a  nasty 
editorial  in  his  newspaper,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Salisbury.  Other¬ 
wise  news  is  flowing  freely  out 
of  Russia,  he  said  in  an  inter¬ 
view.  Leonid  Ilyichev,  the  So¬ 
viet  propaganda  chief,  is  on 
occasion  difficult  to  deal  with, 
and,  of  course,  there  are  the 
usual  .security  bans  on  news. 

Through  Mongolia,  where  he 
didn’t  know  the  language,  Mr. 
Salisbury  was  accompanied  by 
an  interpreter.  Otherwise,  he 
went  alone.  He  carried  two  cam¬ 
eras  and  brought  back  hundreds 
of  photographs. 

“There  were  no  anti-Ameri¬ 
can  manifestations  throughout 
the  entire  trip,”  he  said.  “The 
only  hardship  was  the  cold. 
Temperatures  fell  to  45  and  50 
degrees  below  zero.  I  was  given 
free  access  to  all  I  wanted  to 
see  within  limits  of  the  Soviet 
framework  of  government. 

“The  American  press  corps, 
based  in  Moscow,  numbers  15 
and  is  the  largest  since  war 
times.  I  would  say  that  it  is 
easier  to  report  Russia  today 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
The  file  is  bigger  right  now 
than  it  has  been  for  some  time, 
and,  I  think,  of  higher  quality. 

Mr.  Salisbury  has  completed 
a  novel  on  Russia  called  “The 
Northern  Palmyra  Affair”  which 
Harper  Brothers  &  Co.  will  pub¬ 
lish  in  April.  It  is  laid  in  St. 
Petersburg,  now  Leningrad,  be¬ 
ginning  before  the  revolution 
and  ending  after  World  War  II. 
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‘BETRAY.4L’  DENIED 


Berlin  Tunnel  Story 
Followed  Discovery 


Reportorial  enterprise  back-  i 
fired  on  United  Press  Inter-  ' 
national  in  the  touchy  Berlin 
situation  this  week. 

An  angry  headline  in  Axel 
Springer’s  Bild  Zeitunq  shouted 
“Betrayal!”  at  the  news  service 
for  reporting  that  28  East  Ger¬ 
man  refugees  had  escaped  to  the 
West  via  a  tunnel  Jan.  24. 

UPI’s  managing  editor,  Roger 
H.  Tatarian,  ran  down  the  facts 
and  established  that  the  story 
had  been  filed  at  least  four 
hours  after  police  in  the  Com¬ 
munist  sector  had  converged  on 
the  tunnel  entrance. 

Explanuliim  Given 

This  week  Mr.  Tatarian  could 
report  only  a  small  measure  of 
success  in  getting  the  UPI 
exonerated  in  the  eyes  of  West 
German  readers.  “Flight  Tun¬ 
nel  Not  Betrayed”  said  a  head¬ 
line  in  the  Kurier  and  other 
papers  such  as  the  Frankfurter 
Allgemeine  Zeitung  and  Koelner 
Rundetchan  published  the  UPI’s 
statement  explaining  how  the 
story  was  obtained  and  when 
it  was  moved. 

A  story  in  the  New  York 
Times  relating  the  reaction  of 
the  West  German  press  to  the 
UPI’s  scoop  on  the  existence  of 
the  tunnel  brought  a  deluge  of 
mail  unfavorable  to  the  news 
service.  A  West  German  edito¬ 
rial  was  quoted  as  saying  it  was 
“an  intentional  indiscretion.” 
The  Times  published  the  UPI 
statement  which  quoted  the 
police  commandant  of  the  Rein- 
ickendorf  Border  District  as 
saying  he  personally  had  seen 
Communist  police  move  in  on 
the  house  where  the  tunnel 
started  just  before  2:50  p.m. 
Berlin  time. 

Mr.  Tatarian  said  the  UPI 
dispatch,  describing  the  tunnel 
escape,  was  filed  on  the  West 
German  circuit  at  6:50  p.m. 
Berlin  time.  This  storj*  followed 
by  several  hours  the  authorities’ 
version  of  the  escape,  which  was 
that  the  refugees  had  cut  their 
way  through  barbed  wire 
fencing. 

Interviewed  Refuget's 

Discrepancies  in  the  stories 
handed  out  by  officials  prompted 
UPI’s  Berlin  staff  to  make  an 
independent  checkup.  In  the 
late  afternoon,  Rolf  Steinberg, 
identifying  himself  as  a  reporter, 
interrogated  one  of  the  refugees 
who  told  of  the  tunnel  plot  and 


admitted  it  was  planned  as  a 
“one-shot”  attempt.  All  of  those 
who  wanted  to  leave  this  way 
got  out.  The  story  refrained 
from  telling  where  the  tunnel 
was. 

Refugees  said  the  operation 
was  complete  by  about  2  p.m. 
Communist  police  officers  l)egan 
an  intensive  .search  of  the  tunnel 
location  shortly  after  3  p.m. 

“This  route  of  escape,”  Police 
Commandant  Schweinem  was 
quoted  as  saying,  “could  not 
have  been  used  by  anybody  else, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  building  is  so  close  to 
the  border  that  it  belongs  to  the 
death  zone  which  nobody  is 
supposed  to  enter  unless  he  lives 
there.” 

Many  Rmiih'sIs  for  Storv- 

A  spokesman  for  Associated 
Press  said  the  Berlin  bureau 
knew  about  the  tunnel,  but  with¬ 
held  the  story  because  of  a 
voluntary  code  in  West  Berlin 
which  restrains  press  agencies 
from  divulging  information 
harmful  to  refugees. 

After  the  UPI’s  tunnel  story 
was  transmitted  to  U.S.  clients, 
the  AP  news  desk  received  many 
requests  for  details  of  the  escape. 
The  Berlin  bureau  advised  that 
armed  guards  had  been  seen 
surrounding  the  tunnel  house  12 
hours  after  the  refugees  had 
reached  safety.  This  would  have 
been  around  2  p.m. 

While  numerous  editors 
clamored  for  more  details  of  the 
tunnel  passage,  one  suggested 
to  Mr.  'Tatarian  that  UPI  was 
wrong  in  going  beyond  the 
official  barbed-wire  version  of 
the  escape. 

“When  you  know  the  story  is 
untrue,”  Mr.  Tatarian  com¬ 
mented,  “do  you  quit  looking  for 
the  truth?” 

In  Kremlin’s  Mail 

I  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A  man  walked  into  the  St. 

’  Paid  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press 
circulation  office  Jan.  26  and 
•  threw  50  cents  on  the  counter. 

“Your  ads  said  you  would 
send  those  special  editions  any¬ 
where  for  50  cents,”  he  told  the 
;  clerk.  “Then  send  them  to 
1  Khrushchev.” 

I  The  paper  said  it  would  be 
;  done.  The  special  editions  are 
,  the  third  annual  Progress  edition 
,  published  Jan.  14  and  the 
3  annual  Winter  Carnival  edition 
1  Jan.  28. 


lAPA  Attacks 
J  Canadian  Plan 
i  ,  To  Hit  Magazines 

X'  '  The  executive  committee  of 

the  Inter-American  Press  Asso- 
Ww;.  %  ciation  has  taken  the  ])ositioi 

|k  that  Government  p  r  o  p  o  s  a  1 1 

C  i  W  M  UI  C  J  UI  affecting  foreign  magazin.-s  ii 

Forest  W.  Noble  Fred  Hegman  amounts  to  an  attack 

on  freedom  of  the  press. 

Noble  Will  Join  Jack  R.  Howard,  president  oi  I 

Representative  Finn  Scripps  -  Howard  Newsi>apera 

chairman  of  the  committee,  so 
Forest  W.  Noble,  formerly  advised  Prime  Minister  John  F. 
national  advertising  director  of  Diefenbaker  this  week  after  the 
the  Los  Angeles  Mirror,  is  join-  latter’s  announcement  that  leg- 
ing  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley  Inc.,  islation  would  be  introduced  to 
newspaper  representatives,  as  implement  recommendations 
manager  of  the  Chicago  office,  made  by  the  Royal  Commission 
He  will  also  be  a  vicepresident  of  Report  last  year.  M,  Grattan 
the  company,  Howard  C.  Story  O’Learj',  president  of  the  Otta- 


Jr.,  president,  announced. 


wa  Journal,  was  chairman  of| 


Fred  Hegman,  manager  of  the  the  commission. 


Chicago  office,  is  retiring  March 
1  after  42  years  with  the  firm. 


Mr.  Diefenbaker  said  his  gov¬ 
ernment  would  propose  limita- 


Mr.  Noble,  43,  was  advertising  tions  on  income  tax  deductions 
manager  of  the  Borden  Company  on  Canadian  advertisers  whc 
in  Tampa  before  going  co  the  buy  ads  in  foreign  publications. 
Los  Angeles  Mirror  at  its  incep-  Another  proposal  is  to  bar  the 
tion.  He  also  had  worked  on  the  entry  of  magazines  with  ads 
Carnation  account  with  Erwin-  aimed  primarily  at  the  Cana- 
Wasey  in  Los  Angeles.  dian  market. 

•  In  lAPA’s  view,  Mr.  Howard 

Ad  Promotion  Made  said,  such  legislation  would  de- 

17*  I  1  n  privo  publications  of  their 

On  Fiehl  Papers  sources  of  revenue  by  discrimi- 


Chicago  natory  taxation. 


Promotions  in  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 


Also,  Mr.  Howard  said,  it 
would  deprive  the  advertiser  of 


Times  and  the  Chicago  Daily  his  freedom  to  place  his  adver- 
News  have  been  made  by  Gabe  tising  in  the  publication  of  his 
Joseph,  advertising  manager  of  choice,  a  form  of  censorship  of 
the  Newspaper  Division,  Field  advertising. 

Enterprises  Inc.  lAPA’s  committee  saw  a  dan- 

Kenneth  T.  Carlson,  manager  that  the  Canadian  tax  poli- 
of  the  Eastern  advertising  sales  cies  might  serve  as  a  precedent 
office  in  New  York,  has  been  for  other  governments  to  em- 
named  assistant  advertising  ploy  to  weaken  and  harass  the 
manager  of  the  Sun-Times  and  f*'®®  press, 
the  Daily  News.  • 

Robert  C.  Henderson,  sales  Chicago  News  Hires 

Kogan  for  the  Arts 

succeeds  Mr.  Carlson  as  man-  ^ 

ager  of  the  office.  Chicago 

Charles  F.  Nau,  a  member  of 


Herman  Kogan,  Chicago  news- 


the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  Paperman  and  author,  has  been 
general  advertising  staff,  has  appointed  assistant  to  the  execu- 
been  appointed  sales  manager  tive  ediU)r  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
of  rotogravure  advertising  for 

Chicago  Life  and  Sunday  Mid-  takes  over  his 

west  magazines  of  the  newspaper  doDes  coincident  with  the  estab- 
division  lishment  of  a  Department  of 

,  the  Arts,  it  was  announced  by 

r»  I  Thomas  Collins,  executive  edi- 

Betty  Crocker  Moves  t^r.  In  the  department  will  be 


Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby  of  coverage  of  the  serious  and 
Chicago  have  been  appointed  to  lively  arts,  including  books,  the 
handle  the  advertising  of  the  theater,  music,  dance,  art,  movies 
Betty  Crocker  brand  cake,  frost-  and  night  clubs, 
ing  and  baking  mix  products  Mr.  Kogan’s  appointment 
previously  handled  by  Batten,  marks  his  return  to  the  news- 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  of  paper  field.  Since  1958  he  has 


New  York.  The  change  is  effec¬ 
tive  June  1. 


been  director  of  company  rela¬ 
tions  for  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 


BBDO  will  continue  to  handle  nica.  He  had  been  with  the 
the  advertising  for  General  Chicago  Sun  and  later  the  Sun- 
Mills’  subsidiary  in  England.  Times. 
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ASSIGNMENT  COUNTDOWN 


\ou  Wait... and  Wait... It’s  Murder! 


By  Chiles  Coleman 

Umied  PrettH  International 
Cocoa  Beach,  Fla. 

The  waiting  is  tough.  Ten- 
.«ii>n  rises  slowly  at  first,  then 
builds  up  and  up  to  an  almost 
unbearable  tautness  as  the 
countdown  reaches  the  final 
hour.  The  valley  of  letdown 
and  frustration  that  follows 
postponement  is  as  deep  as 
the  j)eak  of  tension  was  high. 

This  was  the  effect  on  most 
of  the  more  than  600  re- 
jtorters,  photographers  and 
other  newsmen  gathered  at 
Cape  Canaveral  during  the 
past  11  days  to  cover  the  first 
U.S.  effort  to  put  a  man  in 
orbit. 

They  shook  off  easily  a 
couple  of  preliminary  post¬ 
ponements  from  the  original 
launch  time  of  7:30  a.m.  on 
Tuesday,  Jan.  23.  That  gave 
them  a  few  more  days  to 
polish  plans  and  arrange¬ 
ments.  Saturday,  Jan.  27, 
looked  shaky  at  first  but  it 
l)ecame  firmer  and  firmer  as 
the  days  passed.  In  the  dawn 
of  Saturday — when  it  was  T- 
minus  18  minutes  and  count¬ 
ing,  and  astronaut  John  H. 
Glenn  had  been  strapped  into 
his  capsule  for  four  hours — 
it  looked  firm  indeed. 

Except  for  a  late-arriving 
batch  of  clouds  over  the 
launch  area,  everything  was 
set.  But  the  cloud  cover  hung 
on  and  the  decision  to  scrub 
was  annoiuiced  from  the 
Project  Mercury  control  cen¬ 
ter.  New  date:  next  Thursday 
or  Friday. 

That  lasted  until  Tuesday 
— just  long  enough  for  the 
letdown  to  rub  off  and  for 
the  tension  to  build  up  again. 
At  2  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  Jan. 
30,  everything  seem^  fine 
for  a  Thursday  morning 
launch.  Two  hours  later  the 
entire  news  coverage  com- 
ple.x  resembled  a  circus  fold¬ 
ing  its  tents. 

Fuel  troubles  in  the  rocket 
had  cropped  up  suddenly  and 
the  show  w’as  off  for  at  least 
two  weeks.  Again,  letdown 
and  frustration. 

Estimates  of  the  cost  of 
getting  ready  to  cover  the 
space  shot  that  didn’t  happen 
range  up  to  $2  million  and 
more.  (The  three  television 
netw’orks  figured  this  com¬ 
bined  expense  at  $500,000). 
But  the  money  wasn’t  all 
wasted  because  reporters  and 
photographers  found  two  or 
three  other  stories  on  their 
hands.  One  of  them  was 


A 


SCRUBBED! — Harry  Harris,  lerf,  of  AP,  with  lOOO-mm  lens,  and  Jack  Jessee  of  the  Daytona  Beach  News- 
Journal,  with  600mm  lens,  wait  in  vain  for  an  historic  moment. 


somewhat  of  a  surprise. 

There  was  a  satellite  shot 
that  failed — Ranger  III,  a 
space  probe  that  swept  past 
the  moon  but  didn’t  hit  it  as 
planned. 

And  then,  early  on  Monday 
morning,  there  was  a  murder 
and  a  manhunt.  Reporters 
such  as  UPI’s  Charles  Cord- 
dry,  w’hose  regular  beat  is 
the  Pentagon,  found  them¬ 
selves  tramping  along  dusty 
back  roads  and  buttonholing 
deputy  sheriffs  and  small- 
towm  Florida  policemen  in  a 
mangp'ove  swamp.  They  were 
looking  for  the  man  who  had 
walked  into  a  bar  a  few  feet 
from  the  information  office  of 
the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration 
(NASA)  and  killed  his  wife 
with  pistol  fire. 

They  didn’t  find  him,  but 
it  was  not  the  sort  of  day 
those  newsmen  had  expected 
to  spend  at  Spaceport,  USA. 

Reporters  were  compen¬ 
sated  Monday  night  when  the 
Air  Force  launched  a  Titan 
missile.  By  a  rare  combina¬ 
tion  of  just-right  weather, 
time  of  day  and  atmospheric 
conditions,  the  Titan  put  on 
a  sky  show  of  color  and  form. 
Its  contrails  had  even  veter¬ 
an  missile  watchers  standing 
on  the  beach  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  with  open  mouths 


and  exclamations  of  delight. 

Frustration  at  Cape  Can¬ 
averal  is  not  necessarily  con¬ 
fined  to  man-in-space  post- 
jjonements.  One  newsman 
from  Washington  and  an¬ 
other  from  New  York  rose 
early  on  the  morning  of  the 
satellite  shoot  to  ride  a  bus 
to  stations  on  the  Cape’s 
press  platform  to  watch. 
I)elay  followed  delay  and  by 
3:30  p.m.,  feeling  the  effects 
of  several  hours  under  the 
hot  Florida  sun,  they  gave  it 
up  as  a  bad  job  and  returned 
to  their  motel  at  Cocoa 
Beach.  They  were  comfort¬ 
ably  seated  at  dinner  in  the 
motel  dinning  room — out  of 
viewing  range  —  when  the 
shot  went  off. 

Pete  Andrews  of  the 
Hearst  Headline  Service  and 
Ralph  Morse,  Life  photogra¬ 
pher,  made  the  decision — as 
did  many  others — to  return 
to  home  base  in  New  York 
between  the  Saturday  post¬ 
ponement  and  the  Thursday 
firing  date.  They  flew  back 
on  Tuesday  and  were  con¬ 
gratulating  themselves  on 
getting  in  just  in  time  for 
the  suddenly-called  NASA 
mid-afternoon  briefing  at 
which  the  two-week  post¬ 
ponement  was  announc^. 

Frustration  in  its  purest 
form  was  reserved  for  the 


reporters  and  photographers 
assigned  to  the  recovery  fleet 
as  representatives  in  the 
NASA  pool  system.  They 
boarded  carriers  in  Norfolk, 
Va.,  on  Jan.  18  and  19 — all 
set  for  a  four-day  cruise  and, 
if  they  were  lucky,  the  pickup 
of  the  astronaut  by  their 
ship. 

The  pool  newsmen  were 
.still  aboard  ship,  .sailing  in 
circles,  when  the  postpone¬ 
ment  w'as  announced  Jan.  30. 

On  the  press  platform  at 
the  Cape  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  when  the  countdown  got 
so  close,  99  telephones  set  up 
for  the  reporters  were  in 
almost  constant  use  during 
the  five-hour  period  preced¬ 
ing  the  postponement. 

The  hum  of  voices  never 
subsided  as  calls  were  placed 
from  the  semi-circular  bank 
of  booths  to  wire  service  bu¬ 
reaus  on  Cocoa  Beach,  to 
radio  and  television  network 
and  individual  station  offices, 
and  to  newspaper  offices 
across  the  United  States,  in 
Mexico,  Paris,  London  and 
other  overseas  points. 

At  least  a  dozen  foreign 
newsmen  were  on  hand,  and 
in  the  background  of  the 
hubbub  could  be  heard  Brit¬ 
ish,  French,  Italian  and 
Spanish  reporters  in  direct 

{Continued  on  page  67) 
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Pete  Reich  of  Chicago's  American 
gives  his  personal  backing  to  the 
launching  of  America's  first  astro¬ 
naut  into  orbit  which  didn't  come 
off  as  scheduled  Jan.  27. 


Howard  Bush,  publisher  of  the 
Neosho  (Mo.)  News,  uses  one  of 
the  field  phones  in  the  press  area 
while  keeping  an  eye  on  the  idle 
missile. 


At  left,  long-range  lenses  are  lined 
up  by  Joe  Schershol  of  Ufe,  Joe 
Holloway  of  UPl  and  Morris  Gor¬ 
don  (wearing  cap)  of  Western 
Electric  Co. 


Center,  Mary  Grant  of  the  Palo 
Alto  (Calif.)  Times  finds  ground 
support  for  her  note-taking  on 
suspenseful  assignment  at  Cape 
Canaveral. 
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THE  CAPE  SYMPHONY — Roddy  Mims,  in  dark  suit,  looking  like  the 
conductor  ot  an  orchestra,  leads  his  UP!  picture  staff  through  a  Cape 
Canaveral  rehearsal  outside  the  Holiday  Inn  at  Cocoa  Beach. 


ALL  LINES  ARE  BUSY  after  the  announcement  is  made  that  clouds  and 
technical  difficulties  have  prevented  the  astronaut's  takeoff.  ( Neit 
scheduled  date:  Feb.  13.) 


PICTURE  CREDITS  on  Cape  Canaveral  spread.  Pages  13-15:  United 
Press  International,  Bill  Stapleton  and  his  Miami  Herald  staff,  and  Wint 
Lemen  of  Eastman  Kodak. 
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John  Rooney,  left,  of  the  Associated  Press,  on  the  ready. 


Agencies’  Requests 
For  Research  Filled 


Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  increasing  research  load 
The  men  in  newspapers’  gen-  on  general  ad  staffs  is  hinted  at 
eral  advertising  departments  —  in  the  same  roundup  by  William 
what’s  their  attitude  toward  re-  C.  Mayer,  manager,  general  ad- 
search?  vertising,  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 

Healthy  is  the  word  for  it  Evening  PresR.  He  writes: 

Some  say  their  previous  re-  “Years  ago,  aeencies’  and 


g  statistical  data  in  an  orderly 

ACT C  manner,  in  monthly  promotional 

mailing  pieces  to  1,700  buyers 
of  national  advertising,  and 

hi  through  advertisements  in  busi¬ 
ly’  ^  I  I  ness  or  trade  publications.  The 

basic  piece  of  newspaper  data 
.  is  an  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula- 
The  increasing  research  load  statement  .  . 


Salesmen  Pilch  In 

Do  ad  salesmen  instinctively 
recoil  from  research  tasks?  Not 
at  all,  according  to  James  V. 
Bonner,  New  England  manager 


Some  say  their  previous  re-  “Years  ago,  aeencies’  and  Bonner,  New  England  manager 
search  efforts  may  have  been  manufacturers’  market  and  re-  Gannett  Advertising  Sales, 

“far  from  sophisticated.’’  Others  search  reouests  were  limited  al-  and  national  atlvertising 

deplore  the  necessity  of  detach-  most  exclusively  to  the  ‘food’  manager  of  the  Hartford  TimeR: 
ing  salesmen  to  work  on  re-  field,  and  agencies  were  satisfied  “The  salesman  without  the 
search  assignment.  But  all  gen-  wfith  a  simple  sales  and  distribu-  active  curiosity  which  makes  re- 
eral  ad  staffers  contacted  in  a  tion  sun’ey.  Not  so  today.  Prac-  search  enjoyable  can  never  be- 
Gannett  Newspapers  roundup  tically  every  product  classifica-  come  a  good  salesman,  as  he 
appeared  to  believe  —  tion,  at  one  time  or  another,  has  soon  loses  the  interest  of  his 

(1)  That  agencies  and  adver-  submitted  a  request  to  us  for  prospective  customer  when  the 


NMK  OF  NEWSPimt 


tisers  are  within  their  rights  in  information 


.‘specific  customer  realizes  that  the  sales- 


calling  for  up-to-date,  reliable  product,  its  competition  and  its  man  has  little  knowledge  of  the 


problem  he  is  trying  to  solve. 
“The  weekly  grocery  shop- 


TEACHER! — This  !s  the  third  ad 
offered  by  ANPA  Newspaper 
Information  Service  to  promote 
interest  in  the  Newspapers-in-the 
Classroom  project.  Copy  and  art 
were  prepared  by  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn. 


statistics  on  local  marketing;  market.  problem  he  is  trying  to  solve.  interest  in  the  Newspapers-in-the 

(2)  that  there  should  be  a  “The  reouests  are  complex  . . .  “The  weekly  grocery  shop-  Classroom  project.  Copy  and  art 
minimal  time  lapse  between  con-  they  desire  information  relative  ping  trip  can  be  a  most  worth-  were  prepared  by  Barton, 

ducting  of  a  market  surv'ey  and  to  size,  price,  special  deals,  shelf  while  project  —  all  of  our  sales-  Durstme  &  Osborn, 

the  supplying  of  findings  to  position,  continuous  inventory  men  are  encouraged  to  make 

manufacturers  and  agencies,  checks,  etc.  And  to  add  to  the  this  a  part  of  their  on-the-job  Only  on  trips  such  as  these  can 

and  problems,  they  desire  the  same  training.  Such  a  practice  by  a  we  see  changes  in  distribution 

that  newsnnno  •«  -niYio-  information  for  competitive  number  of  people  on  the  staff  patterns,  new  brands  of  old 

Tail  products.  .  .  .  gives  us  a  broad  picture  of  types  of  products,  completely 


times  fail  to  make  maximum  use  Products, 
of  information  which  they  have 
laboriously  gathered  for  one 
client.  “Perha 


Quick  .4cli<tn 


grocery  marketing  in  our  area. 


(Continued  on  page  60) 


client.  “Perhaps  most  important  is 

the  fact  that  one  develops  a 
Made  More  LWful  closer  relationship  with  the 

An  example  of  (3)  is  .supplied  agency  and  on  many  occasions 
by  John  Stamp  and  G.  Kenner  campaigns 


Bush  Jr.,  of  Rochester  newspa¬ 
pers: 

“In  many  cases  requests  for 


that  one  normally  w'ould  not 
get.  The  agencies  and  manufac¬ 
turers  turn  to  newspapers  for 
answ'ers  and  help  in  solving 


_ A  •  ajiawcia  cuiu  iiciu  iji  auiviiiu 

anoeifi  ^  ore  sun  eys  covering  a  problems  relative  to  their  prod- 

they  know  they'^wiH 


expanded  to  include  all  brands 
in  the  same  and  related  product 
categories.  This  makes  the 


receive  quick,  accurate  action. 
“Indications  are  that  in  years 


material  useful  in  contacts  with  come  it  will  be  necessary  for 
a  larger  number  of  different  majority  of  newTjapers  to 

national  advertising  accounts,  establish  a  research  and  market- 
For  instance,  a  recent  request  department  as  a  separate 
for  a  surv'ey  of  prices  and  shelf-  departments, 

facings  for  waxed  paper  was  ^  newspapers  have 

expanded  by  us  to  include  foil  developed  this  type  of  organi- 
and  other  types  of  wrapping,  national  structure.  But  by  and 
This  material  is  being  used  in  large  they  are  in  the  minority.” 
sales  presentations  to  district  .  Wntes  Aymon  DiMarco,  na- 
managers,  brokers  and  local  tional  advertising  manager  of 
sales  personnel  representing  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier- 

each  brand  included  in  the  study.  ' 

It  took  only  slightly  more  time  “Broadly  speaking,  the  Cour- 
to  make  the  survey  more  com-  ier-Post  supplies  national  adver- 
prehensive  than  originally  re-  tisers  and  their  agencies  with 
quested  insofar  as  calls  on  rep-  three  kinds  of  statistical  in- 
resentative  area  super-markets  fonnation:  (1)  Data  concern- 
had  to  be  made  anyway  to  ful-  ing  the  newspaper’s  content,  cir- 
fill  the  one  advertiser’s  request”  culation,  readership,  etc.;  (2) 
Mr.  Stamp  is  manager  of  gen-  market  data  concerning  popula- 
* _ tion  and  households  in  the  news- 


Mr.  Stamp  is  manager  of  gen-  marxet  aata  concerning  popuia- 
eral  advertising  of  the  Rochester  households  in  the  news- 

Times-Union  and  of  the  Demo-  ®  "e®’ 

crat  and  Chronicle.  Mr.  Bush  is  power,  etc.;  and  (3) 

a  member  of  his  staff.  Their  Product  data  concerning  distri- 
findings  are  reported  in  the  standing  of 

February  issue  of  the  Gannet-  branded  products  wdthin  the 
teer,  house  magazine  of  the  newspaper’s  market  area. 


Gannett  Group. 


“The  Courier-Post  presents  its 


How  Prime  Minister  Got  Bid 
To  Speak  at  ANPA  Dinner 

Chicago  received  an  honorary  degree 
Behind  the  announcement  and  was  the  commencement 
that  Prime  Minister  Harold  speaker  at  DePauw  Univer- 
Macmillan  of  Great  Britain  sity,  Mr.  Pulliam’s  Alma 
has  accepted  an  invitation  to  Mater.  Mr.  Pulliam  first 
speak  at  the  49th  annual  din-  sought  the  approval  of  Presi- 
ner  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver-  dent  Kennedy  and  then  wrote 
tising,  ANPA,  in  New  York  to  Mr.  Macmillan  urging  him 
April  26  is  a  story  of  pub-  to  give  serious  consideration 
lisher  teamwork  combined  to  the  publishers’  invitation. 


with  protocol. 


When  President  Kennedy 


It  began  several  months  and  the  Prime  Minister  con- 
ago  w'hen  Russ  Stew’art,  ex-  ferred  at  Nassau  recently  it 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the  is  understood  the  President 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily  impressed  the  Prime  Minister 
News  and  chairman  of  the  with  the  importance  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  hit  occasion  which  will  mark  the 
upon  the  idea  of  inviting  the  75th  anniversary  of  ANPA. 


Prime  Minister.  A  year  ago 
at  the  Bureau  dinner,  Presi- 


Mr.  Stewart  then  enlisted 
the  aid  of  William  Schmick, 


dent  Kennedy  was  the  guest  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sunpapers, 
speaker.  Mr.  Stew'art  felt  and  John  Sweeterman,  Wash- 
that  in  view  of  the  interest  ington  (D.  C.)  Post,  in  ap- 
in  international  affairs  Mr.  preaching  Sir  David  Orms- 
Macmillan  would  be  a  worthy  by-Gore,  British  Ambas.sador 
successor  to  the  President  at  in  Washington.  With  a  favor- 
the  dinner  climaxing  this  able  response  from  the  Am- 
year’s  convention  of  the  bassador,  Mr.  Schmick  flew 


American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 


to  London  and  arranged  to 
meet  with  the  Prime  Minister 


Mr.  Stew'art  called  upon  to  extend  the  formal  invita- 
Eugene  Pulliam,  Indianapolis  tion  to  address  the  publish- 


(Ind.)  Star  and  News  pub-  ers. 


lisher,  recalling  that  Mr.  Pul¬ 
liam  had  been  host  to  Mr. 


Last  week,  Mr.  Stewart  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  of  acceptance 


Macmillan  when  the  latter  from  the  Prime  Minister. 
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Atlanta  Agency  Grew 
With  a  Growing  South 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


Twenty-three  years  apro  Car- 
roll  K.  “Pete”  Liller,  then  36 
and  with  a  New  York  adver- 
tisinpr  aprency,  decided  he  would 
quit  the  big  city  and  head  south. 
Making  about  $8,000  a  year  at 
the  time,  he  thought  he  might 
have  to  take  less  to  start,  but — 

“1  figured  I  could  prrow  with 
a  growing  south,”  he  recalled 
this  week. 

Mr.  Liller  did  just  that. 
Today,  59-years-old  this  coming 
May,  he  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Liller  Neal  Battle  &  Lindsey, 
Inc.,  largest  advertising  agency 
in  the  south.  It  has  offices  in 
Atlanta,  Richmond,  Tampa, 
Dallas,  and  New  York.  The  staff 
of  88  serve  some  70  accounts 
billing  a  total  of  $7,250,000  a 
year.  The  Tampa  office  was 
added  last  year  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  R.  E.  McCarthy  & 
Associates  that  billed  just 
slightly  under  $1,000,000. 

.Ayer  .Alumnus 

In  1939,  Mr.  Liller,  an  alum¬ 
nus  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  was 
manager  of  the  New  York  office 
of  McKee,  Albright  and  Ivey 
(now  defunct)  and  account 
executive  for  National  Dairy. 
He  had  originally  come  from 
West  Virprinia.  He  liked  the 
southern  states,  and  on  visits 
below  the  line  had  noted  the 
steady  pulse  beat  of  healthy 
growth  that  is  still  continuing. 

To  sell  himself  he  mounted  a 
direct  mail  ad  campaipm*  He 
wrote  letters  to  agencies  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Dallas,  New  Orleans,  and 
Atlanta.  Since  he  had  saved  a 
little  money  and  his  wife  was 
comfortably  well  off,  he  sug¬ 
gested  he  might  be  interested  in 
investing  in  the  right  kind  of 
company.  That  proved  to  be 
attractive  bait.  He  received 
answers  from  almost  every  one 
of  the  agencies  he  had  written. 
The  most  promising  seemed  to 
be  the  Freitag  Agency,  Atlanta. 

Joseph  Freitag,  now  retired, 
handled  the  accounts  of  the  Pure 
Oil  Company  in  the  south  and 
the  local  Southern  Baking  Co. 


The  deal  was  that  the  young  man 
from  New  York  was  to  get  new 
business  and  grow  with  Freitag. 

“You  will  find  that  advertisers 
down  here  are  not  as  sophisti¬ 
cated  as  they  are  in  New  York,” 
Mr.  Freitag  warned  Mr.  Liller, 
“You  have  to  say  choo-choo  when 
you  mean  train.  But  the  south 
is  developing  rapidly.  Talk  fun¬ 
damentals.  Tell  them  what 
advertising  is  and  what  it  can 
do  for  them.  As  they  grow,  you’ll 
prrow,  and  you’ll  never  be  sorry 
that  you  chose  to  come  south.” 

Predictifm  True 

The  Freitag  prediction  proved 
true.  In  fact,  in  a  year  Mr. 
Liller  had  prrovm  right  out  of 
that  agency  and  felt  he  was 
ready  to  go  out  on  his  own. 

In  Atlanta,  Mr.  Liller  met 
William  W.  Neal,  now  president 
of  the  agency.  By  1940,  Mr.  Neal 
had  had  about  10  years  experi¬ 
ence  working  in  Atlanta  agen¬ 
cies  as  a  vnnter  and  account 
executive.  Mr.  Liller  and  Mr. 
Neal,  with  Kenneth  Harris,  an¬ 
other  local  advertising  man  and 
art  director,  formed  the  partner¬ 
ship  of  Liller,  Harris  and  Neal. 

“We  only  had  two  accounts 
and  one  smart  Girl  Friday — 
Jeannie  Patterson,”  Mr.  Liller 
recalled.  “Our  clients  were  Cabin 
Crafts,  Inc.,  that  has  since 
become  a  subsidiary  of  West 
Point  Manufacturing  Co.,  and 
the  Davenport  Hosiery  Mills. 
Together  they  billed  about 
$300,000. 

A  year  later  Mr.  Harris 
dropp^  out  of  the  partnership. 
He  decided  he  wanted  to  become 
a  fine  artist,  and  he  has  since 
fulfilled  that  desire.  James  L. 
Battle,  art  director  of  the  Tucker 
Wayne  Agency,  took  Mr.  Harris’ 
place,  and  the  agency  became 
Liller,  Neal  &  Battle  in  1941. 
The  next  addition  to  this  jrrow- 
ing  firm  came  in  1956,  when 
the  Lindsey  Agency  in  Richmond 
was  purchased  and  merged  into 
the  corporation.  Dan  W.  Lind¬ 
sey  Jr.  today  is  vicepresident 
and  manager  of  the  agency’s 


Carroll  K.  Lillar 


Richmond  office,  and  Mr.  Battle 
is  senior  vicepresident  in 
Atlanta. 

Crowlli  of  CJienta  Key 

In  its  own  advertising  bro¬ 
chure,  LNBL  notes  that  “our 
greatest  growth  has  come  from 
the  growth  of  our  clients.” 

“Our  11  largest  accounts  each 
billed  $200,000  or  more  in  1960,” 
the  brochure  states.  “Ten  of 
these  11  have  grown  over  85% 
in  advertising  billing  in  the  past 
five  years,  reflecting  proportion¬ 
ate  client  sales  growth.  (We 
have  served  the  eleventh  only 
since  1959.)  In  the  same  period, 
LNBL’s  total  billing  has  grown 
from  approximately  $5,000,000 
to  more  than  $7,000,000  or  40%.” 

Executives  of  LNBL  believe 
that  media  selection  constitutes 
an  important  advertiser  decision. 
Fully  staffed  media  departments 
are  maintained  in  Atlanta,  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Tampa,  employing 
eight  space  and  time  buyers, 
equally  experienced  in  buying 
newspapers,  tv,  radio,  magazines 
or  outdoor. 

Client  appropriations  are  in¬ 
vested  approximately  as  follows 
(varying,  of  course,  by  account 
and  immediate  requirements) : 
15.6%  newspapers;  26.7%  na¬ 
tional  magazines  and  business 
papers;  15.8%  in  radio;  31%  in 
tv;  3.8%  in  outdoor  and  car 
cards;  and  7.3%  in  direct  mail 
and  merchandising  materials. 

A  great  deal  more  client 
money,  however,  goes  into  news¬ 
papers  than  is  reflected  by  this 
breakdown,  according  to  Mr. 
Liller.  The  agency  works  on  a 
retainer  fee,  for  instance,  for 
the  Colonial  Stores,  Inc.,  a  food 
chain,  which  invests  90%  of  its 
$4,000,000  a  year  budget  in 
newspapers  at  local  rates.  LNBL 
also  works  with  Rich’s  Atlanta 
department  store,  which  spends 
under  10%  of  its  total  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation  in  radio  and 
tv.  The  Southern  Company  uses 
newspapers  exclusively  in  the 

{Continued  on  page  20) 
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I  AD-lines 

i  By  Rol»ert  B.  McIntyre 


NAE.A  President  J.  Warren 
McClure’s  suggestion  to  the  4-A 
to  “get  off  dead  center  and  orient 
and  educate  the  i>eople  of  this 
country  to  the  true  meaning,  the 
real  image  of  Madison  Avenue,” 
was  most  timely. 

*  *  * 

The  publisher  of  the  Burling¬ 
ton  (Vt.)  Free  Press  suggested 
that  4-A  do  the  job  “in  as  aggres¬ 
sive  a  way — in  as  brilliant  a  print 
campaign — as  any  good  agency 
might  do  when  it  has  to  show  a 
proven  result.” 

He  also  urged  .ANP.A  to  insti¬ 
tute  a  year-round  national  cam- 
|)aign  to  tell  people  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  advertising  to  the 
American  economy  and  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  free  press,  and  to  “dramatize 
the  rightful  place  of  the  news- 
pajier”  in  America’s  economy. 

Both  of  these  are  excellent  sug¬ 
gestions.  and  we  hope  4-A  and 
.\NP.A  will  see  fit  to  act  on  them 
— but  fast. 

*  *  » 

Advertising  Federation  of 
America  and  the  .Advertising  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  West  have  al¬ 
ready  teamed  up  on  a  campaign 
aimed  at  refuting  advertising’s 
critics  and  at  enhancing  its  pub¬ 
lic  image. 

Details  behind  the  two-phase 
effort,  calling  for  major  media  to 
donate  $20  million  in  space  and 
time  to  the  drive  in  the  next  12 
months,  will  be  shown  at  the  Feb. 
7  mid-winter  conference  of  .AFA 
in  Washington. 

Phase  one  will  be  aimed  at 
thought  leaders  and  will  make 
use  of  economists,  educators  and 
others  “of  a  stature  equal  to  that 
of  our  detractors”  to  tell  adver¬ 
tising’s  story.  The  second  phase 
— beamed  at  the  general  public 
— will  concentrate  on  image- 
building  by  showing  that  adver¬ 
tising  plays  a  role  in  lowering 
prices  and  improving  products. 

*  *  * 

Benton  &  Bowles,  is  handling 
the  campaign’s  media  program 
while  Needham.  Louis  &  Brorby 
tackles  the  creative  aspects. 

Newspapers  will  be  asked  to 
donate  monthly  120()-line  units; 
supplements  a  page  a  month; 
monthly  magazines  four  pages 
annually ;  weekly  magazines  eight 
pages  a  year;  network  tv  three 
one-minute  spots  a  week ;  net¬ 
work  radio  eight  one-minute  units 
a  week;  and  spot  radio-tv  two 
minutes  weekly. 

Requests  will  include  calls 
for  premium  positions,  “not  back 
covers,  but  adjacent  to  editorial” 
and.  in  broadcasting,  “adjacent 
to  programming.” 
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Maidenform  Dreams 
Of  Increased  Sales 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Product  ads  in  major-city 
newspapers  offer  the  advertiser 
an  opportunity  to  maintain 
brand  name  identity  and  at  the 
same  time  give  retailers  useful, 
hard-sell  support,  S.  Edward 
Kantrowitz,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  Maidenform,  Inc.,  said 
this  week. 

Mr.  Kantrowitz.  who  joined 
Maidenform  in  February,  1960, 


form  product  ads,  none  of  them 
co-ops,  all  of  them  directed  at 
specific  product  identification  by 
the  consumer. 

These  ads  will  range  from 
full-pagers  down  to  800-liners. 
In  addition,  an  “omnibus  ad,” 
tested  with  a  few  major  retail¬ 
ers  in  the  fall  of  1960,  is  sched¬ 
uled  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
1962  campaign.  This  ad,  a  full- 
pager  featuring  the  retailer’s 
own  logo,  is  essentially  an  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  of  some  35  Maid¬ 
enform  items  (see  cut). 

Leading  off  each  line  of  ad¬ 
vertised  items  is  a  reproduction 
of  one  of  Maidenform’s  current 
national  magazine  ads. 

According  to  Mr.  Kantrowitz, 
stores  willing  to  back  the  ad 
with  adequate  stock  during  the 
1960  test  run  found  their  cus¬ 
tomers  coming  in  with  the  news¬ 
paper  page  completely  marked. 

“The  ‘pre-sold’  customer  who 
has  in  effect  seen  the  line  and 
chosen  for  herself,  is  a  sales  aid 
plus,”  Mr.  Kantrowitz  said. 


S.  Edward  Kantrowitz 


after  serving  as  ad  manager  of 
Necchi-Elna  Sewing  Machine 
Corp.  for  three  years,  is  a  man 
willing  to  put  his  ad  money 
where  his  mouth  is. 

He  said  that  for  the  third 
straight  season,  Maidenform 
will  place  more  than  300  fully 
paid  product  ads  in  157  news¬ 
papers  across  the  country  in 
support  of  his  company’s  spring 
’62  line  of  bras  and  foundation 
garments. 

The  40-year  old  company  has 
made  its  brand  name  a  house¬ 
hold  word  through  its  famous 
“dream  campaign,”  one  of  the 
oldest  sustained  advertising 
campaigns  in  the  country.  Now 
in  its  13th  year,  the  spring  ’62 
dream  theme  campaign  (via 
Norman,  Craig  &  Kummel,  Inc.) 
will  feature  five  dream  ads,  two 
in  color,  in  44  full-page  inser¬ 
tions  in  16  national  magazines. 


Product  .4ds 


'Powerful  Sales  Aid’ 


“The  newspaper  a  woman 
reads  every  day  is  a  powerful 
sales  aid  for  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser,”  Mr.  Kantrowitz  con¬ 
tinued.  “A  cooperative  ad  for 
one  retailer  in  a  city  may  be 
an  aid  in  increasing  sales  in 
one  store,  but  a  well-placed 
newspaper  ad  which  is  clearly 
Maidenform’s,  sells  bras  in 
scores  of  outlets  in  a  city.” 

“Thus,”  he  said,  “customers 
who  may  be  attracted  in  na¬ 
tional  magazines  by  the  spring 
’62  dream  ad,  ‘I  Dreamed  I 
Took  The  Bull  By  The  Horns 
In  My  Maidenform  Bra,’  will 
find  clear  cut  Maidenform  bra 
ads  in  their  local  newspapers. 

“When  a  women  is  ready  to 
buy  a  bra,  Maidenform’s  news¬ 
paper  advertising  gives  her  the 
basic  information  she  needs,” 
Mr.  Kantrowitz  said. 


New  Departure 


Mr.  Kantrowitz,  who  works 
closely  with  the  ad  agency  in 
planning  and  handling  Maiden¬ 
form’s  national  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  programs,  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  157  newspapers 
will  be  used  for  four  Maiden- 
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$38  Million  Sales 


Corp.,  ser\’ing  first  as  a.ssistant 
to  the  sales  director,  then  as 
assistant  to  the  vicepn-.-ident 
in  charge  of  marketing,  and 
finally  as  advertising  manager. 

Between  1946  and  1949,  Mr. 
Kantrowitz  serv’ed  as  assi-tant 
to  the  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  the  motion  picture  depart¬ 
ment  at  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding. 

Maidenform,  largest  U.  S. 
producer  of  bras,  is  also  a  large 
exporter  of  foundation  gar¬ 
ments  which  are  promoted  with 
heavy  schedules  of  newspaper 
advertising  in  some  115  coun¬ 
tries. 


Florida  Group 
Offers  Market, 


“Equally  difficult,  in  concept, 
is  the  ‘line’  ad  such  as  our  up¬ 
coming  omnibus  ad,  which  stim¬ 
ulates  a  store  to  carry  a  com¬ 
plete  line  in  depth.” 

Mr.  Kantrowitz  added  that 
in  general  Maidenform  has 
found  that  stores  have  had  “ex¬ 
traordinarily  good  reaction” 
with  customers  literally  pre- 
.selling  themselves  before  they 
entered  a  store’s  bra  depart¬ 
ment. 


Readership  Test 


Because  Maidenform  is  a 
privately-owned  operation,  Mr. 
Kantrowitz  is  not  at  liberty  to 
divulge  the  company’s  advertis¬ 
ing-promotion  budget.  However, 
trade  sources  report  that  Maid¬ 
enform  sales  last  year  hit 
around  $38  million  and  that  the 
firm  normally  allots  10%  of 
total  sales  to  advertising  with 
approximately  50%  going  to 
magazines  and  50%  to  newspa¬ 
pers,  including  a  co-op  ad  fund. 

Mr.  Kantrowitz  has  had  a 
wide  range  of  experience  in  ad¬ 
vertising  circles.  For  eight  and 
a  half  years  before  joining 
Necchi-Elna  in  1957  he  was  at 
Emerson  Radio  &  Phonograph 


Chicago 

Florida’s  Golden  Markets, 
embracing  the  Miami  Herald, 
Orlando  Sentinel-Star  and  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  stagetl  its 
first  major  showing  of  its  new 
color  slide  presentation  of  the 
“gold”  to  be  mined  in  potential 
sales  in  that  15-county  market 
before  Chicago  advertising 
agency  executives. 

Besides  offering  a  combination 
advertising  rate,  the  three 
newspapers  have  announced  “in¬ 
stant  market  checks”  to  all 
Golden  Markets  advertisers  as 
a  valuable  field  research  assist¬ 
ance  at  the  wholesale,  retail  and 
consumer  level. 

A  series  of  six  readership 
studies  of  national  ads  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  three  papers  will  be 
made  by  Carl  J.  Nelson  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.  First  survey  will 
be  for  insertions  appearing  Feb. 
15.  All  general  advertising  ap¬ 
pearing  in  these  issues  will  be 
measured.  Advertisers  using  300 
lines  or  more  in  each  of  the 
three  papers  will  get  readership 
results  for  their  owm  ad  free  of 
charge. 


L.  A.  Times  Holds  Top  Linage  Spot 


Two  seasons  ago  Maidenform 
launched  a  product  ad  campaign 
in  more  than  300  newspapers, 
but  not  tied  to  any  particular 
store  in  a  city  and  simply  sell¬ 
ing  a  Maidenform  product. 

“I  do  not  need  to  tell  you,” 
Mr.  Kantrowitz  said,  “that  for 
such  an  apparently  general  ad 
tc  be  effective,  wide  product 
distribution  and  strong  con¬ 
sumer  product  awareness  has 
to  exist.  If  it  didn’t,  individual 
stores  would  not  be  happy. 


Following  are  the  Top  10  newspapers  for  advertising  linage 
of  1961  as  reported  by  Media  Records: 

Position 

1961  1960  in  1960 


1.  Los  Angeles  Times  . 

2.  New  York  Times . 

3.  Chicago  Tribune  . 

4.  Miami  Herald  . 

5.  Milwaukee  Journal  *  . 

6.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer . 

7.  Washington  Post  . 

8.  Phoenix  Republic  . 

9.  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

10.  Houston  Chronicle  . 


82,546,238 

62,545,996 

55,168,718 

55,112,094 

51,219,412 

47,849,068 

46,318,692 

42,989,004 

42,823,123 

42,001,447 


80,356,751  1 

61,922,811  2 

56,365,279  4 

59,879,423  3 

56,142,596  5 

51,614,002  6 

45,390,776  7 

42,697,171  10 

44,228,641  8 

42,384,325  12 


*  Published  during  strike.  Nov.  16  to  Dec.  11. 
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Golden  Dozen 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


area,  and  other  impressive  news-  tne  ^mermar.e 

paper  advertisers  among  clients  p  ^  ^ 

are  the  Bank  of  Virginia  in  Southern  Paper  Coir-,  of  Cal- 

o-  I j  j  4.U  rp  houn,  Tenn. ;  the  Southern  Pulp- 

Richmond,  and  the  Trust  Com-  „  ’  , .  . 

_ wood  Conserv'ation  Association; 

^  T  ^  ’  H  i  ■  •  and  the  Standard  Paper  Mfg. 

LNBL  handles  advertising  in  „  „  ..  . 

4.V  *u  4.  j  4^u  it  Co.,  Richmond.  For  this  reason, 
the  southeast  and  southwest  for  „  ,  ...  .  , 

4-.  .  r,i  1  T  u  1  j  Liller  and  the  agency  take 

Carlings  Black  Label  Beer,  and  i  t  i- 

one  of  the  sales  presentations  f 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver- 

*•  ■  *xTt>A  1  4.  agencies  on  forest  nre  preven- 

tising,  ANPA,  last  year  was  j 

•_  J  4.  4.A-  4.U-  4.  J  tion  in  the  campaign  sponsored 

aimed  at  getting  this  tv  and  ,  .,  *  .  .•  ?  i 

J.  4.  4.  7  .,  by  the  Advertising  Council, 

radio  account  to  increase  its  use  ■  4..  .  . 

if  /  TT'  p  n  A  Forestry  is  the  second  largest 

of  newspaper  space.  (E&P,  Aug.  „ 

Ti/T  11  J  *u  4  Liller  commented.  “But  for  years 

Mr.  Liller  called  the  presenta-  p  4U  4  ■  1 

4..  u  4  u-  >  ix!  some  of  the  mountain  people 

tion  held  at  his  agency  s  office  .  ,  ,  , ,  1  j 

11  4  if  •  1  •  1  ff  have  been  both  careless  and 

an  excellent,  professional  job.  ...  .  ,  ... 

’  ^  ■'  malicious  in  wantonly  setting 

Impressed  fires.  In  addition  to  ‘Smokey 

Bear’  the  national  symbol  for 
“I  was  very  much  impressed,  jjj.g  prevention,  we  have  endeav- 
he  said.  ored  to  put  across  the  idea  to 

Howard  Axelberg,  the  agency’s  these  people  that  their  livelihood 
executive  vicepresident  who  is  depends  upon  preservation  of 
in  charge  of  Carling  service  the  forests.  Our  advertising  has 
reported  recently  that  “there  is  hammered  at  the  slogan  ‘Every- 
no  question  but  what  Carling  time  a  fire  strikes,  YOU  get 
will  use  more  newspaper  space  burned!’ It  seems  to  be  working, 
in  the  areas  we  handle  in  1962  j  really  believe  we  have  been  of 
than  they  did  last  year.’’  some  help  in  the  south.”  Bible  shows 

“This  is  undoubtedly  due  in  “Pete”  Liller  was  bom  May  records,  1904. 
large  measure  to  the  impression  11,  1903  or  1904  in  Keyser,  “As  I  grow 
the  newspaper  presentation  W.  Va.  His  mother’s  family  to  accept  1904, 


OFF  AND  FLYING — Signaling  the  height  of  Rorida's  winter  season, 
Delta  Air  Lines  placed  1800-line  ads  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago 
Nows,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Detroit  News,  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  the 
Cincinnati  Post-Times  calling  attention  to  the  opening  of  famed  Hialeah 
Race  Track.  Capt.  B.  C.  Dickerson  (left)  Delta  pilot,  discusses  proof  of 
ad  with  Eugene  E.  Mori,  Hialeah  Park  president. 


1903;  county 


REAUY 

WANTS 

TEXAS? 


One  ^Hi).  and  vou're  selling  mttM  of  ihe  metro¬ 
politan  readers  in  Texas  .  .  with  the  Texas  Group 
i>f  five  nteiritpolitan  newspapers  No  other  nx'dia. 
no  other  plan  sells  so  many  Texans.  Big  talk"* 
Very  Ng  talk!  But  then,  the  Texas  Group  readers 


are  hig.  loo .  htg  m  number.  Ng  m  spending 
making  the  lexas  GriMip  your  big.  solid,  dts- 
uHinted  tup  to  23%)  buy  in  Texas,  if  you're 
looking  (or  the  most  in  Texas  . .  your  most . . 
The  Texas  Group  is  a 


Delivered  in  one  iliscounted  order  hy  The  Hranham  Company. 
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The  Copley  News  Service  Report 


■  What  is  life  really  like  for  the  women  of  Latin 
America? 

■  What  are  their  problems? 

■  What  are  their  job  opportunities? 

■  What  do  they  hope  for  in  the  way  of  a  better  life 
for  themselves  and  their  children? 

■  What  do  they  know  of  the  United  States? 

■  How  much  do  they  know  about  U.  S.  aid  to 
Latin-American  countries? 


The  Copley  News  Service,  leader  in  Latin-American  news 
coverage,  has  inaugurated  a  new  weekly  feature  designed 
to  tell  the  story  of  Latin-American  women.  The  emphasis 
will  be  on  the  “human”  side  of  the  news  —  the  family 
budget  at  the  grocery  store,  the  social  problems,  the 
health  and  education  of  children,  the  opportunities  for 
employment:  in  short,  the  things  that  are  important  to 
women  everywhere.  Give  your  readers  "Women  of  Latin 
America,"  an  exclusive  CNS  report. 
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AD  AGENCIES: 


Airline  Deal  Won’t 
Affect  Ad  Agencies 


The  proposed  merger  of  East¬ 
ern  Air  Lines  and  American 
Airlines  into  the  world’s  largest 
air  carrier  will  not  affect  the 
status  of  the  respective  lines’ 
advertising  agencies. 

Fletcher  Richards,  Calkins  & 
Holden,  Inc.,  agency  for  Eastern 
since  1940,  said  billings  of 
$6,500,000  in  1961  had  been 
upped  about  10%  for  1962. 

Doyle  Dane  Bernbach,  Inc., 
American  Airlines’  agency  since 
June,  1961,  currently  carries 
annual  billings  of  $6,000,000  for 
the  airline,  mainly  in  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  spots. 

*  «  * 

GRIBBIN  FOR  LARMOIN 

George  H.  Gribbin,  president 
of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  is 
replacing  Siguard  S.  Larmon  as 
chief  executive  officer  of  the 
agency.  Mr.  Larmon  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  as  chairman. 

Mr.  Gribbin  joined  Y  &  R  in 
1935  as  a  copywriter  and  was 
named  president  in  1958.  He  is 
55  years  old.  Mr.  Larmon,  71, 
joined  Y  &  R  as  an  account 
executive  in  1929  and  was  named 
president  and  chairman  in  1942. 
Two  years  later,  he  assumed 
the  duties  of  chief  executive 
officer  as  well. 

•  *  * 

‘BETTY  (TtOlXER'  LOST 

General  Mills  has  taken  its 
$10,000,000  Betty  Crocker  cake 
mix  account  out  of  the  BBDO 
oven.  The  agency  had  had  the 
account  since  1953. 

While  a  new  agency  has  not 
yet  been  selected,  it  is  believed 
that  General  Mills  has  been 
inspecting  the  sales  ovens  of 
several  agencies,  including  Need¬ 
ham,  Louis  &  Brorby  and  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son. 


MORE  MERGERS 

The  merger  of  Evans-McClure 
&  Associates  with  Botsford,  Con¬ 
stantine  &  Gardner,  Inc.,  became 
effective  Feb.  1.  The  action  joins 
pioneer  West  Coast  agencies, 
whose  combined  billings  exceed 
$8,300,000,  into  a  single  agency 
carrying  on  the  BC&G  name, 
advised  Dave  Botsford  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  BC&G  board,  and 
Barney  H.  McClure,  executive 
vncepresident  of  Evans-McClure. 

Mr.  McClure  will  become 
BC&G’s  senior  vicepresident.  He 
will  also  be  co-manager,  with 
Mr.  Botsford,  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office. 

Keyes,  Madden  &  Jones,  a 
division  of  the  Russel  M.  Seeds 
Co.,  and  G.  H.  Chamberlin  &  Co., 
Inc.,  jointly  announced  this  week 
that  as  of  Feb.  1  KM&J  acquired 
the  physical  assets  of  the 
Chamberlin  agency.  Mr. 
Chamberlin  and  all  key  employes 
have  joined  KM&J’s  Miami,  Fla., 
office. 

*  *  * 

AGENCY  ROLNDLP 

•  Post  &  Morr  Inc.,  Chicago 
agency  for  the  Regional  Brands 
Division  of  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing 
Co.,  has  been  appointed  to  han¬ 
dle  advertising  for  Burger- 
meister  Brewing  Corp.,  San 
Francisco.  BBDO  has  had  the 
account  since  1954. 

*  *  * 

•  Sam  Tarricone,  formerly 
with  Benton  &  Bowles  and  who 
joined  Doherty,  Clifford,  Steers 
&  Shenfield,  Inc.,  in  1960,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  media 
director  in  DCS&S’s  media 
department. 

♦  ♦  * 

•  North  Advertising  Inc., 


Chicago,  has  resigned  as  agency 
for  the  Breweries  Division  of 
City  Products  Corp.  The  division 
includes  Pilsener  Brewing  Co. 
of  Cleveland  (POC  Beer),  and 
American  Brewing  Co.  of  New 
Orleans  (Regal  Beer). 

*  *  * 

•  Allen  &  Reynolds,  Inc., 
Omaha,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  and  marketing 
agency  for  Peanut  Products  Co. 
(Buster  Brand  Nuts). 

• 

General  Ad  Service 
Reps  Hopewell  News 

Effective  March  1,  the  Hope- 
well  (Va.)  News  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  nationally  by  General 
Advertising  Service,  Inc.,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  according  to  Francis 
A.  Milligan,  manager  of  GAS. 

He  said  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  News  and  the  Peters¬ 
burg  (Va.)  Progress-Index  has 
been  “terminated  and  there  is 
no  longer  a  combination  rate 
for  the  two  newspapers.’’ 

Rate  for  the  News  is  8c  per 
line. 
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Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  unusual  photo  of  a 
sloppy,  weary  British  Guards¬ 
man,  fur  hat  askew  and  buttons 
of  his  tunic  undone,  along  with 
the  accompanying  zany  copy 
(see  cut)  obtained  socko  reac¬ 
tion  for  the  Iron  City  Brewery, 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

“Why  don’t  you  order  a  few 
cases  of  Olde  Frothingslosh  for 
Christmas  giving?’’,  the  ads,  60 
lines  by  1  column  wide,  asked. 

“It’s  the  Pale  Stale  Ale  for 
the  Pale  Stale  Male!” 

’The  guardsman  in  the  photo 


Everett-McKinney  Firm 
Of  Station  Reps  Ceases 

The  station  representative 
firm  of  Everett-McKinney  will 
cease  business  Feb.  1  when  most 
of  the  50  radio  and  four  tele¬ 
vision  stations  on  the  compan]r’8 
list  will  have  transferred  to 
other  firms. 

Max  M.  Everett,  president  of 
Everett-McKinney,  has  joined 
the  H-R  representative  organi¬ 
zation  as  a  vicepresident.  The 
Gannett  Newspapers’  stations  in 
Binghamton  and  Rochester  have 
moved  to  H-R.  Powell  H. 
Ensign,  E-M  executive  vice- 
president,  is  joining  Paul  H. 
Raymer  Company. 

WSJ  Ups  .Archer 

Harry  R.  (Bob)  Archer  has 
been  appointed  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal’s  Pacific  Coast 
edition.  Before  joining  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  Dallas  staff  in  1953,  Mr. 
Archer  was  in  transportation 
advertising. 

explained  that  for  generations 
he  and  his  family  had  been 
guarding  the  secret  of  Crudney 
Castle,  where  Olde  Frothing¬ 
slosh  is  brewed.  “And  we’re  get¬ 
ting  awfully  tired!” 

According  to  John  de  Coux, 
advertising  manager  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Brewing  Co.,  who  in¬ 
serted  the  ad,  it  was  run  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Washington,  D.C., 
and  Philadelphia,  Pa.  for  the 
two  weeks  before  Christmas. 

The  picture  of  the  guards¬ 
man  in  the  fur  hat  was  actually 
taken  from  a  British  filmed 
commercial.  The  uniform  he 
wore  is  a  take-off  on  those  worn 
by  Buckingham  Palace  Guards. 
The  copy  was  written  by  Roger 
McGovern,  of  Ketchum,  Mac¬ 
Leod  and  Grove,  Pittsburgh,  the 
brewery’s  advertising  agency. 

It  was  the  feeling  that  the 
unusual  illustration  coupled 
with  the  off-beat  copy  would 
give  the  brewery  it’s  best  chance 
to  attract  attention  in  the  large 
circulation  newspapers  to  its 
own  brand  name. 

They  succeeded  beyond  their 
fondest  hopes,  Mr.  de  Coux  said. 

^  Thousands  of  readers  clipped 
the  copy  to  share  the  laugh 
I  with  their  friends  at  office 
^  Christmas  parties  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  offices  of  all  partici¬ 
pating  newspapers,  themselves 
’  bewildered,  received  many  tele¬ 
phone  calls  from  readers  as  to 
^  the  meaning  of  the  ad  and 
^  where  they  could  buy  Olde 
^  Frothingslosh.  Even  veteran 
•  beer  distributors  called  to  in- 
r  quire  when  they  could  obtain 
^e  new  brand,  Mr.  de  Coux 
>  said. 
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These  are  the  incriminating  findings  of  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  investigation  by  parade.  For  six  months,  parade 
reporters  have  observed  traffic  courts  of  every  size  in 
every  corner  of  the  nation.  They  talked  to  judges, 
magistrates,  bailiffs,  police,  traffic  experts — and  mo¬ 
torists.  With  few  exceptions,  they  found  everywhere 


The  story  behind  the  story 

It  is  easy  on  any  given  Tuesday  to  dictate  a  scorching  indictment  of  highway  speed  traps  and 
“sucker  joint”  traffic  courts.  It  often  has  Iieen  done.  But,  to  Editor  Jess  Gorkin  of  Parade,  that 
kind  of  story  is  “editorial  filler”  and  has  no  place  in  Parade. 

Instead,  he  put  in  motion  a  20-state,  on-the-spot  check-up  of  speed  traps  and  of  traffic 
courts.  Staffers  Sid  Ross  and  Ed  Kiester  bird-dogged  their  way  across  the  country  looking  for 
speed  traps  to  fall  into,  rural  judges  to  appear  Ijefore.  Parade  writers  all  over  the  country  were 
ordered  to  do  the  same  in  their  areas. 

It  took  six  months  to  collect,  correlate,  check  and  verify  all  the  reports  that  went  into  this 
one  Parade  story,  appearing  in  the  December  3rd  issue.  Too  much  time  and  effort  for  one 
story?  Not  for  Parade  and  its  distributing  newspapers ! 

Parade  readers — eleven  million  families  of  them — look  to  their  favorite  Sunday  magazine 
to  add  depth  and  dimension  to  the  daily  news.  They  reward  the  extra  effort  by  making  Parade 
the  l)est  read  magazine  in  print. 


THE  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE 
OF  STRONQ  NEWSFAFENS 
ALL  OVEN  AMERICA 


For  details  of  Wilmington  Plan 
contact:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
.  or,  News-Journal  Papers, 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


RETAIL  SURVEY 


Good  Stores,  Papers 
An  Unbeatable  Combo 


from  NAEA  sessions  in  Chicago  last  week  to  discuss  with  officials  of  I 
U,S.  Steel  Corp.  their  role  in  a  marketing  program  scheduled  for  Marck 
In  behalf  of  the  automotive  industry.  Shown  looking  at  full-color  pre¬ 
print  wrap-around  for  special  auto  section  keyed  to  theme,  "Spring  Out 
in  a  New  '62,"  are:  Seated  (left  to  right)  Grant  Stone,  advertisinq 
director,  Cleveland  Press  4  News;  Harold  O.  Drosethes,  industry 
manager,  market  development  division,  U.S.  Steel;  and  Charles  T. 
Lipscomb  Jr.,  president.  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA.  Standing  (left 
to  right)  are:  Lou  Rich,  vicepresident  of  auto  sales  for  the  Bureau,  and 
Jack  Sterling  of  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. 


Advertising  Conference,  advised  Paint 

advertising  only  items  which  Leaner  rami 

“sell  by  themselves,”  rather  than  i-i-  ^  H 

items  with  limited  appeal.  LJp8  l\.0y  T  OlKS 

RETAIL  ROUNDUP  Tampa,  Fla. 

•  Appointment  of  Kenneth  L.  Promotion  of  key  advertising 
Linzmayer  as  manager,  retail  personnel  at  Mary  Carter  Paint 
grocery  advertising  of  the  .Vcu’  Co.  headquarters  here,  in  antici- 
Yurk  Journal  -  American,  has  pation  of  an  accelerated  schedule 
been  announced  by  Monroe  Gens-  of  advertising  and  community 
ler,  advertising  director.  relations  services  to  more  than 

•  700  retail  paint  stores  across  the 

2  Join  Sales  StaflF  U.S.,  was  announced  lyently 

•!  bv  I.  G.  Davis  Jr.,  president  of 

Of  Passaic  Daily  the  company. 

Appointment  of  two  men  to  Given  increased  responsibili- 
the  national  sales  staff  of  the  ties  are  advertising  director 
Passaic-CUfton  (N.  J.)  Herald-  Frank  T.  Barnes  who  becomes 
NewH  was  announced  this  week  director  of  advertising  and  pub- 
by  William  J.  Hay,  general  ad-  lie  relations;  Chet  Redfem  pro- 
vertising  manager.  moted  to  manager,  public  rela- 

William  G.  Bryant,  for  *29  tions;  and  Mrs.  Hannah  Porter, 
years  with  Ward-Griffith  Co.,  advanced  from  advertising 


High  family  Income! 
BIG  population  Center 
MAKES  THE 

Cleveland  Market 

larger  in  retail  sales  than 
any  one  of  38  entire  states? 

WRITE 

WIRE 

PHONE 

CLEVELAND 

Plain  Dealer 

Represented  by  Kelly-Smith  Co. 


In  wealthy  Delaware, 
America’s  only 

SINGLERATE 

SINGLESTATE 

market  area,  it's 
News-Journal 
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Members  of  ibe  press  have  l)een  giving  much  attention  to  tbe  state  of  the  nation’s  bealtb  these  days.  Here  is 
a  straightforward  approach  to  what  each  of  us  <‘an  do. 


WE  MAY  BE  SITTING  OURSELVES  TO  DEATH 

by  FRANK  R.  NEU, 

Director,  Public  Relations,  American  Dairy  Association 

The  Human  Machine  Needs  Regular  Physical 
Activity  To  Function  At  Its  Very  Best 


The  subject  of  physical  fitness  has  received  much 
publicity  and  a  great  deal  of  lip  service  in  recent 
years.  President  Kennedy  has  issued  another  call  to 
the  nation  to  become  alarmed  about  and  to  take  some 
action  to  correct  the  apparently  poor  state  of  physical 
well-ljeing  in  thb  country. 

There  is  a  note  of  urgency  behind  this  latest  call 
for  action  to  build  physical  fitness.  At  a  time  when 
the  nation  faces  a  growing  need  for  strength  in  its 
people  as  well  as  in  its  machines,  the  record  for 
physical  fitness  is  not  one  to  be  proud  of. 

The  Selective  Service  system  has  been  rejecting  one 
out  of  each  two  young  men  called  for  duty  in  the  Armed 
Forces  Ijecause  of  physical,  mental,  or  moral  unfitness. 
Physical  unfitness  ranks  high,  and  it  is  very  likely  that 
some  of  the  mental  and  moral  unfitness  may  be  the 
result  of  the  physical  problems. 

Studies  among  American  youths,  in  comparison 
with  European  youths,  have  been  conducted  by  Dr. 
Hans  Kraus  and  Dr.  Sonja  Weber  in  the  Posture  Clinic 
of  the  New  York  Columbia-Presbyterian  Hospital. 
Six  tests  for  muscular  strength  and  flexibility  were 
given  to  more  than  4,000  American  children  and  to 
almost  3,000  children  in  Switzerland,  Austria,  and 
Italy.  The  results  show  that  almost  58%  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  youths  failed  one  or  more  of  these  tests  while  less 
than  9%  of  the  European  children  failed  one  or  more. 

Yale  University  also  reports  a  steady  decline  in  the 
state  of  physical  fitness  of  freshmen  entering  each 
year.  While  51%  of  the  class  of  1951  passed  the  fit¬ 
ness  tests  at  Yale,  43%  of  the  class  of  1956  passed,  and 
only  38%  of  the  class  of  1960  were  able  to  perform 
satisfactorily. 

But  physical  fitness,  or  the  lack  of  it,  is  not  a  prob¬ 
lem  confined  to  youth  alone.  It  is  a  growing  health 
menace  to  young  adults  and  middle  aged  adults,  and 
we  might  understand  why  thb  b  true  if  we  take  a 


look  into  the  life  of  Mr.  Joe  Citizen,  middle  class 
suburban  dweller,  on  an  ordinary  day. 

JOE  MOVES  FEW  MUSCLES 

Joe  drags  himself  out  of  bed  at  7  a.m.,  showers, 
shaves,  gulps  down  a  hasty  and  nutritionally  inade¬ 
quate  breakfast.  Hb  lovely  wife  drives  him  to  the  rail¬ 
road  station.  Even  if  Joe  drove  himself,  he  wouldn’t 
get  much  exercise  because  hb  car  has  power  steering, 
power  brakes,  power  window  lifts,  power  seat  controls. 
Less  vigorously  than  she  might  desire,  Joe’s  wife  re¬ 
ceives  a  goodbye  kbs  as  Joe  slides  out  of  the  car,  walks 
a  few  steps  to  board  the  7:47.  Half  an  hour  later  he 
walks  almost  half  a  block  to  catch  a  bus  which  de¬ 
posits  him  22  steps  from  hb  office  building  door. 

Joe  b  likely  to  sit  at  hb  desk  until  noon.  If  he’s 
having  a  busy  day,  he  may  ask  hb  cute  blonde  sec¬ 
retary  to  bring  in  a  sandwich  and  a  cup  of  coffee 
for  hb  lunch.  On  the  other  hand,  Joe  may  be  one  of 
those  tycoons  who  closes  big  business  deals  over 
“martinb-and-rich-food”  lunches,  following  which  he 
returns  to  the  office  and  sits  some  more  until  quitting 
time.  Arriving  home,  Joe  feels  the  need  of  a  drink  or 
two  before  dinner  to  “unwind.” 

After  eating  a  heavy  meal,  Joe  decides  that  tonight 
he  needs  relaxation  because  of  hb  rough  day  at  the 
office.  He  proceeds  to  relax  by  slouching  into  a  chair 
before  the  televbion  set.  After  sitting  through  the 
late  movie,  he  crawls  into  bed,  awakens  at  7  a.m.  the 
next  morning  to  start  all  over  again. 

Along  comes  Saturday.  Joe  feeb  that  hb  tough 
week  of  rowing  an  oar  in  the  stream  of  commerce  and 
industry  has  earned  him  a  few  hours  on  the  golf  course. 
He  drives  to  the  country  club,  mounts  an  electric  golf 
cart,  plays  18  holes,  joins  the  boys  back  in  the  club¬ 
house  for  a  few  drinks.  Feeling  good  about  all  the 
exercise  he’s  had,  Joe  drives  home  and  eats  a  big 
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dinner,  knowing  that  he  has  used  extra  energy  play¬ 
ing  golf,  of  course. 

JILL  LIVES  LONGER 

Let’s  consider  Jill,  Joe’s  wife,  for  a  moment.  Chances 
are,  on  the  basis  of  current  statistics,  Jill  will  outlive 
Joe  by  anywhere  from  five  to  25  years.  Medical 
science  is  not  sure  yet  whether  this  is  because  Jill  has 
different  hormones  from  Joe  or  whether  it  is  a  result 
of  the  different  roles  which  Joe  and  Jill  fulfill  in  our 
society  because  of  these  different  hormones. 

The  average  suburban  Jill  is  likely  to  be  a  home¬ 
maker  responsible  for  rearing  two  or  more  children. 
It  is  safe  to  assume  that  any  woman  with  this  responsi¬ 
bility  is  going  to  get  a  lot  of  daily  exercise  no  matter 
how  many  gadgets  she  has  to  help  her  do  the  house¬ 
work.  A  homemaker  does  a  lot  of  walking  each  day 
merely  to  push  the  buttons  and  start  the  machines 
that  wash  the  clothes,  cook  the  meals,  and  remove  the 
dust.  And  she  also  does  a  good  deal  of  bending  each 
day  to  pick  up  after  Joe  and  the  junior  members  of 
the  family.  All  in  all,  Jill  is  likely  to  get  much  more 
exercise  than  Joe.  This  may  have  a  significant  rela¬ 
tionship  to  Jill’s  outliving  Joe,  who  no  longer  hikes 
the  dusty  trail  to  bring  home  the  buffalo  meat  and 
hides  to  feed  and  clothe  his  family. 

So  much  for  Joe  and  Jill.  Does  all  the  hue  and 
cry  about  our  low  state  of  physical  fitness  really  have 
any  rational  basis,  or  is  this  merely  an  effort  to  sell 
more  gymnasium  equipment  that  will  gather  dust 
after  a  week  of  use? 

SUPERIOR  MENTAL  POWER 
IS  NOT  ENOUGH 

If  one  accepts  the  theory  that  man  rules  the  Earth 
because  he  has,  thus  far,  at  least,  won  the  race  among 
the  species  in  the  “survival  of  the  fittest,”  why  should 
we  be  worried?  Is  it  not  mental  agility,  rather  than 
physical  fitness,  that  should  concern  us  because  it  is 
his  brain  power,  not  his  muscles,  which  has  enabled 
man  to  control  enough  of  his  environment  to  master 
his  planet  and  prepare  to  explore  others? 

Obviously,  superior  mental  development  is  chiefly 
resfxjnsible  for  making  man  what  he  is,  but  we  should 
not  overlook  that  man’s  brain  is  encased  within  a 
body  that  has  certain  needs  that  must  be  met.  Med¬ 
ical  science  has  learned  to  control  most  of  the  diseases 
of  childhood  and  many  of  the  other  diseases  which 
formerly  cut  short  many  human  lives.  The  major  chal¬ 
lenges  to  medicine  today  are  to  solve  the  problems  of 
cancer  and  various  forms  of  cardiovascular  disease, 
and,  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  to  teach  human 
beings  that  the  human  Ixjdy,  adaptable  as  it  is  to  a 
variety  of  environmental  conditions,  does  require  cer¬ 
tain  minimum  standards  of  care. 


It  is  perhaps  conceivable  that  through  the  process 
of  evolution  there  may  eventually  develop  a  human  or 
super-human  species  that  is  largely  brain,  with  only 
enough  additional  physical  development  to  provide 
one  finger  for  pushing  buttons.  If  computers  are  ever 
able  to  take  over  some  of  the  more  intricate  thought 
processes  of  the  human  brain,  we  might  even  reach 
that  stage  where  the  machine  can  reproduce  itself, 
thus  eliminating  the  need  for  human  beings  to  push 
the  buttons. 

THERE  ARE  SOUND  REASONS 
FOR  PHYSICAL  FITNESS 

In  the  meantime,  however,  accepting  ourselv'es  as 
the  human  beings  we  are,  there  are  certain  things 
which  most  of  us  ought  to  be  doing  in  order  to  live 
more  comfortably,  perhaps  more  enjoyably,  and  may¬ 
be  even  a  bit  longer.  There  are  some  very  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  us  to  learn  to  give  ourselves  much  improved 
physical  care. 

There  is  very  legitimate  concern  about  the  generally 
poor  state  of  physical  fitness  among  men  of  military 
age.  In  a  world  in  which  men  have  not  yet  learned  to 
live  together  in  peace,  it  is  essential,  of  course,  that  a 
nation  have  the  ability  to  defend  itself  and  to  survive 
under  the  most  adverse  conditions.  Our  pxjsition  is 
weakened  by  the  vast  loss  of  effective  manpower 
through  poor  care  of  our  physical  selves,  not  only  Ije- 
cause  we  are  weak  physically  but  also  because  thb 
often  leads  to  mental  retardation. 

There  are  sound  reasons  for  believing,  too,  that 
many  of  the  common  complaints  of  modern  -American 
civilization — obesity  which  concerns  some  30  to  40 
million  among  us,  otherwise  unexplained  “fatigue,” 
and  the  “let-down  feeling”  about  which  so  many  com¬ 
plain  daily — may  be  traced  to  neglect  of  our  physical 
de'.  elopment  and  maintenance. 

Assuming  that  physical  fitness  is  our  goal,  what 
kind  of  programs  must  we  develop  and  follow  to 
achieve  this?  Too  many  physical  fitness  campaigns  in 
the  past  have  been  geared  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
already  are  well  along  on  the  road  to  being  physically 
fit.  Or  physical  fitness  has  been  advocated  Ijy  those 
fjeople  who  seem  to  think  that  we  all  need  bulging 
muscles  and  taut  tummies  so  that  we  might  stand 
around  on  the  beach  in  very  brief  leopard  skins  to  be 
admired  by  one  and  all. 

Physical  fitness  is  not  synonymous  with  calisthenics 
and  weight  lifting,  although  both  of  these  are  certainly 
excellent  forms  of  exercise  for  those  who  enjoy  them. 
Fitness  is,  rather,  a  matter  of  achieving  an  optimum 
state  of  well-being  that  enables  us  to  live  and  to  enjoy 
living  to  the  maximum  extent  that  our  mental  devel¬ 
opment  and  environment  offer  us. 

Heredity,  obviously,  plays  the  fundamental  role  in 
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THE  NUTRIENTS  IN  MILK 


1  Two  S^ounco  glatMi  o(  milk  provido  appraximottly  tho  following  porcontogot  of  the  Rotommondod  Doily  Diotory  Allowoncot 
(nulrienh  rocommondod  by  tho  Food  ond  Nutrition  Boord  of  Notional  Rmoorch  Council  to  provido  odoquoto  amounts  for  main* 
tononco  of  good  nutrition  in  hoohhy  porsons); 

n 

11 

i 

ADUIT  NUN 

(lo»#d  •«  ol  154  lb*.,  k««9M  mkKm) 

Color  MS 

(a) 

Protein 

Colcium 

Vitomin  A 

Vitamin  D 

Riboflavin 

Thiamine 

(c) 

10-13% 

25% 

71% 

15% 

(b) 

46% 

10-12% 

ADUIT  WONUN 

(tOBud  ON  WUtQkt  of  12t  IbB..  Koigkl  64  ukKob) 

14-18% 

31% 

71% 

15% 

(b) 

56% 

13-16% 

000' 

Four  8-ounco  glotsos  of  mUk  supply  opproximotoly  tho  following  porcontogos  for  toon.agors  and  youngor  childron; 

^  Teen-agers 

i 

Coloriet 

(o) 

Protein 

Colcium 

Vitamin  A 

Vitamin  D 
(b) 

Riboflavin 

Thiamine 

(c) 

■OYS  13-1S  YIARS 

not  IbB.,  64  iiKhM) 

21% 

42% 

81% 

31% 

100% 

80% 

20% 

BOYS  16-1«  YIAIS 

(I3f  lbs.,  69  incliOB) 

18% 

36% 

81% 

31% 

100% 

67% 

18% 

OWLS  13-15  YIARS 

(IM  Ibt.,  63  iodMB) 

25% 

45% 

87% 

31% 

100% 

84% 

24% 

OWLS  16-1*  YIARS 

(IM  lb*.,  64  McboB) 

28% 

48% 

87% 

31% 

100% 

88% 

26% 

Notts:  (o)  Calorie  allowances  vory  with  age  and  activity.  These  are  based  on  needs  of  people  with  moderate  physical  activity.  The  percentage 
would  be  higher  for  office  workers  and  other  sedentary  people,  (b)  There  ore  no  recommendations  for  Vitamin  D  in  the  diet  of  adults,  but  for 
children  and  teen.agers  the  recommendation  is  400  International  Units.  Four  glasses  of  milk  (or  one  quart)  meets  this  recommendation  only  if 
the  milk  has  Vitamin  D  odded.  (c)  The  recommended  daily  allowance  of  thiamine  decreases  with  increasing  oge,  being,  for  example,  1.6 
milligrams  for  a  25  year  old  man  and  1.3  milligrams  for  a  6S  year  old  man. 

Other  recommended  doily  dietary  allowances,  for  which  milk  is  not  considered  a  good  source,  are  iron,  niacin,  and  ascorbic  acid.  These  may 
be  obtained  from  other  foods.  By  eating  a  well  balanced  diet  which  includes  at  least  two  glasses  of  milk  for  adults  and  three  to  four  glasses 
for  children  and  teen.agers,  a  major  step  toward  good  health  is  made. 

Percentages  of  nutrient  allowances  for  milk  used  in  this  table  have  been  taken  from  calculations  made  by  the  Institute  of  Home  Economics  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


determining  one’s  state  of  physical  development.  As¬ 
suming  that  a  person  is  Ixirn  with  no  major  physical 
handicaps,  then  maintaining  good  general  health  and 
avoiding  illness  become  part  of  a  lifetime  pattern  that 
really  is  not  too  difficult  to  design  and  follow. 

Food  consumption  becomes  a  very  important  part 
of  the  lives  of  people  in  all  types  of  civilizations.  Food 
is  eaten  not  only  for  its  contribution  to  the  physical 
needs  of  the  eater  but  also  because  of  many  cultural 
values  associated  with  the  act  of  eating.  In  American 
society  food  often  serves  the  homemaker  as  the  main 
source  of  her  gratification,  through  earning  the  praise 
of  her  family  and  her  guests  for  what  she  has  placed 
on  the  table.  Food  serves  as  a  reason  for  people  to 
meet  and  carry  on  many  social  activities,  ranging  from 
major  business  deals  to  the  exchanging  of  meaningful 
glances  Ijetween  young  lovers. 

Eating  food  certainly  should  be  an  enjoyable  part 
of  living  in  a  country  where  we  have  not  only  an 
abundance  of  very  high  quality  foods  but  also  a  tre¬ 
mendous  variety  of  excellent  and  tasty  foods  that 
provide,  if  eaten  in  the  right  proportions,  all  of  the 
essential  nutrients  we  need  to  maintain  good  health 
and  adequate  energy  sources. 


We  should  all  strive  to  help  children  learn  to  eat 
food  basically  to  provide  themselves  the  essential  nu¬ 
trients  they  need  for  good  health  and  adequate  supn 
plies  of  energy  to  do  all  those  things  that  children 
enjoy  doing.  While  such  training  for  our  children  cer¬ 
tainly  should  be  a  primary  national  goal  in  developing 
sound  physical  fitness  programs,  we  should  not  be  at 
all  hesitant  about  trying  to  re-educate  many  of  our 
teenagers  and  adults  to  Ijetter  eating  habits.  In  spite 
of  our  plentiful  food  supply,  there  are  millions  of 
people  in  this  country  who  are  malnourished — not 
necessarily  undernourished — because  they  have  not 
learned  how  to  select  the  right  foods  to  provide  a 
healthy  nutritional  pattern  for  eating. 

EATING  FOR  FITNESS 

Nutrition  scientists  in  this  country,  trying  to  de¬ 
velop  the  best  pattern  of  food  consumption  in  line 
with  the  kinds  of  foods  available,  have  offered  a  re¬ 
latively  simple  Daily  Food  Guide  for  us  to  follow.  The 
Guide  suggests  selecting  foods  from  four  major  groups: 

The  Milk  Group  (including  cheese  and  ice  cream  as 
well  as  all  forms  of  milk):  An  adult  should  consume 
two  or  more  eight-ounce  glasses  of  milk  each  day. 
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The  Vegetable-Fruit  Group:  Select  four  or  more  serv¬ 
ings  each  day,  including  one  serving  of  a  good  source 
of  Vitamin  C,  one  serving  at  least  every  other  day  of  a 
good  source  of  Vitamin  A.  The  other  servings  may  be 
any  vegetables  or  fruits. 

The  Meat  Group  (including  all  meats,  poultry,  fish 
and  eggs) :  Choose  two  or  more  servings  each  day. 

Tfu  Bread-Cereals  Group'.  Choose  four  or  more  serv¬ 
ings  daily. 

Other  Foods:  After  meeting  the  suggested  servings 
from  these  four  basic  food  groups,  the  Guide  recom¬ 
mends  selecting  from  other  food  sources  adequate 
amounts  to  provide  enough  energy  to  meet  daily  re¬ 
quirements.  The  amount  of  food  consumed,  in  terms 
of  calories,  must  be  balanced  with  the  amount  of  en¬ 
ergy  exjjended.  There  will  be  a  gain  in  weight  if  food 
intake  exceeds  energy  output. 

It  is  very  wise,  also,  to  keep  in  mind  that  foods 
should  never  be  selected  merely  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  calories  in  any  particular  unit  of  food.  For 
example,  we  dairy  farmers  would  be  especially  grate¬ 
ful  if  more  people  would  remember  why  milk  has  been 
called,  “Nature’s  most  nearly  perfect  food,”  since  the 
dawn  of  civilization.  The  chart  shows  that  milk  pro¬ 
vides  a  wide  range  of  essential  food  nutrients,  for 
people  of  all  ages.  Milk  can  hardly  be  classified  as  a 
“fattening”  food  on  the  basis  of  its  nutrient  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  total  diet.  A  pint  of  milk,  or  two  eight- 
ounce  glasses,  supplies  only  10%  to  13%  of  an  adult 
man’s  calorie  needs,  but  this  amount  of  milk,  as  the 
chart  indicates,  also  provides  25%  of  the  recom¬ 
mended  amount  of  protein — and  the  highest  quality 
protein  available,  71%  of  the  calcium,  15%  of  the 
Vitamin  A,  46%  of  the  riboflavin  and  10%  to  12% 
of  the  thiamine.  There  are  other  essential  food 
nutrients  in  milk  but  in  less  important  quantities. 

REST  AND  EXERCISE  ARE  NECESSARY 

Good  general  health,  prevention  of  illness  and  a 
well  balanced  diet  are  all  necessary  for  physical  fitness, 
but  they  are  by  no  means  the  total  picture.  Just  as 
pills  are  not  the  answer  to  all  our  problems,  neither  is 
it  pxjssible  to  “eat  your  way  to  good  health,”  as  some 
of  the  food  faddists  and  quacks  proclaim.  Adequate 
amounts  of  rest  are  necessary  if  the  body  is  to  recoup 
itself  and  to  function  effectively.  The  amount  of  rest 
any  of  us  needs  is  something  that  experience  alone 
teaches,  but  rest  is  essential. 


Finally,  among  the  physical  requirements  for  phys¬ 
ical  fitness — and  we  should  not  overlook  the  interrela¬ 
tionship  among  physical,  mental  and  moral,  or  spir¬ 
itual  factors  in  contributing  to  good  health  and 
happiness — we  come  to  the  matter  of  physical  activity 
or  exercise. 

The  required  activity  need  not  be  violent  exercise, 
but  it  should,  if  at  all  possible,  certainly  be  daily 
exercise.  Walking  at  least  three  miles  each  day,  over 
and  alx)ve  the  usual  amount  of  walking  on  the  job,  is 
one  of  the  easiest  and  best  ways  to  get  needed  physical 
activity  because  walking  does  use  the  major  body 
muscles.  There  certainly  are  many  other  forms  of  exer¬ 
cise  that  help  if  they  can  be  done  on  a  fairly  regular 
basis,  not  merely  on  weekends — including  bicycling, 
golf,  tennis,  handball,  swimming,  bowling,  etc.  Even 
a  football  or  basketball  game  can  provide  the  right 
kind  of  exercise,  provided  the  participants  walk  to 
the  stadium  or  fieldhouse  instead  of  riding  in  the  car. 

All  of  us,  for  patriotic,  for  economic,  for  purely 
selfish  reasons,  w'ould  be  wise  to  inventory  our  own 
state  of  physical  fitness  and  to  resolve  to  achiev’e  a  high 
level  of  well-being  if  we  don’t  already  enjoy  it.  Beyond 
this,  all  of  us  certainly  owe  it  to  our  communities  and 
to  our  nation’s  future  to  give  much  more  than  lip 
service  to  President  Kennedy  and  those  he  has  desig¬ 
nated  to  develop  better  and  sensible  physical  fitness 
programs. 

Every  school  child  should  certainly  be  getting  en¬ 
couragement  and  training  to  develop  a  personal,  life¬ 
time  physical  fitness  plan.  This  should  include  knowl¬ 
edge  about  eating  a  well  balanced  diet,  the  need  for 
adequate  rest  and  encouragement  of  the  kind  of 
physical  activity  that  could  easily  become  a  perma¬ 
nent  and  enjoyable  part  of  the  adult  living  pattern. 
Gymnasiums  and  stadiums  for  Sjaectator  sports  are 
hardly  enough  to  fulfill  our  obligations  to  our  children 
in  this  area  of  physical  fitness.  In  fact,  having  these 
facilities  may  often  mislead  us  badly  about  how  many 
of  our  children  really  are  getting  adequate  physical 
training  in  our  schools. 

Above  all  else,  we  should  avoid  the  idea  that  physi¬ 
cal  fitness  is  something  of  concern  only  to  the  young  of 
our  species.  It  is  most  certainly  a  cradle-to-grave  need 
for  all  of  us,  one  that  properly  planned  and  developed, 
can  provide  some  big  bonuses  in  longer  life  and  more 
years  of  useful,  energetic  and  enjoyable  life. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Picture  Trend  Still 
Affecting  Newspapers 

By  Bob  Warner 


The  trend  toward  a  greater 
use  and  appreciation  of  photo¬ 
journalism  in  newspapers  still 
is  growing  and  three  distinct 
aspects  of  that  trend  are  be- 
comins  more  apparent  as  time 
goes  by. 

The  first  is  the  number  of 
picture  men,  photographers  and 
chief  photographers  on  news¬ 
papers  who  are  crossing  the 
once  barred  line  which  sharply 
separated  the  editorial  room 
from  picture  operations.  There 
have  lieen  a  number  of  cases  in 
the  last  year  or  two  where 
photojoumalists  have  become 
picture  editors,  city  editors  or 
managing  editors  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  after  many  years  in  the 
photo  department.  This  line¬ 
crossing  cannot  be  reported  as 
a  mass  movement,  but  each  year 
the  number  of  cases  seems  to 
be  increasing. 

One  of  the  latest  moves  of 
this  type  was  made  at  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  News  when  press  photog¬ 
rapher  Ed  Pierce  was  promoted 
to  assistant  managing  editor  in 
December.  Since  1950,  Pierce 
has  sensed  the  News  successive¬ 
ly  as  a  photographer,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  and  picture  editor.  In 
promoting  Pierce,  News  editor 
Bill  Baggs,  emphasized  that  he 
didn’t  expect  Pierce  to  function 
simply  as  a  picture  specialist. 

“T  don’t  think  of  Pierce  as 
being  just  a  picture  man,”  Baggs 
said.  “He  is  a  good,  well-in¬ 
formed,  all-round  newspaper 
man.  He  knows  news.  The  fact 
that  he  knows  pictures,  of 
course,  increases  his  value.  I’m 
a  word  man,  but  I  recognize 
that  pictures  represent  an  effec¬ 
tive  way  of  telling  the  news.” 

Equipment  Trends 

The  second  aspect  of  the  trend 
toward  photojournalism  in  news¬ 
papers,  is  the  sheer  volume  of 
photo  equipment  steadily  being 
acquired  by  newspapers.  This 
involves  cameras  and  accesso¬ 
ries,  darkroom  equipment,  pre¬ 
cision  production  machinery  and 
specialized  chemicals  and  ma¬ 
chinery  for  quality  color  work. 

The  equipment  story  here  ap¬ 
parently  works  in  a  cycle.  The 
trend  toward  photojournalism 
causes  a  newspaper  to  invest 
more  money  in  equipment.  As 
this  investment  reaches  ever 
larger  proportions  of  a  publish¬ 


er’s  budget,  the  tendency  is  to 
want  to  increase  the  output  and 
efficiency  of  the  photo  depart¬ 
ment. 

Part  of  this  growth  is  dictated 
by  the  necessities  of  the  smaller 
camera  or  film  format  now  in 
wide  use  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Newspapers  which  have 
shifted  from  4x5  to  either  35mm 
or  2*4  X  2*4  film,  slowly  find 
themselves  acquiring  more 
lenses,  specialized  equipment 
(such  as  motor  driven  cameras) 
and  other  machinery  which  will 
enable  them  to  pull  a  better 
quality  print  out  of  the  smaller 
negative  and  make  more  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  the  versatile  small 
cameras. 

TTie  photo  complex  soon  comes 
to  have  a  logic  or  a  direction 
all  its  own.  Some  of  the  larger 
papers  have  felt  the  need  of 
having  a  graphic  arts  director 
to  guide  pictures  through  all 
the  various  steps  of  processing 
and  reproduction.  'The  advice  of 
“picture  men”  is  needed  and 
sought  after  more  and  more. 

Pix  Competition 

The  third  aspect  pushing  the 
photojournalism  trend  is  the 
keen  picture  competition  news¬ 
papers  feel  from  both  weekly 
newspapers  and  television. 

The  weeklies  have  been  affect¬ 
ing  the  dailies,  particularly  in 
suburban  areas,  with  their  grow¬ 
ing  use  of  photojournalism  for 
in-depth  reports  of  local  situa¬ 
tions.  This  reporter  has  often 
heard  editors  of  medium-sized 
suburban  newspapers  voice  con¬ 
cern  over  their  weekly  com¬ 
petition’s  ability  to  prepare 
lengthy  word  and  picture  stories 
about  significant  local  events. 
The  weekly  may  not  even  have 
as  elaborate  a  photo  department 
as  the  daily  paper  but  the  daily 
seems  to  be  perennially  tied  up 
with  coverage  of  hard  news  and 
unable  to  free  its  photographers 
to  develop  full-page  feature  cov¬ 
erage. 

Some  of  the  dailies  try  to 
meet  this  problem  by  farming 
out  some  stock  assignments  to 
local  commercial  photographers. 
In  this  way  they  hope  to  take 
the  strain  off  their  small  photo 
departments  and  free  at  least 
one  photographer  to  work  on 
well  thought  out  and  executed 
picture  reports. 

This  suburban  newspaper 
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battle  for  attention  through  pic¬ 
tures  helps  form  the  broad  base 
on  which  photojournalism  is 
building.  In  one  way  or  another 
the  need  for  more  and  better 
picture  coverage  is  felt  every¬ 
where,  from  the  small  town  to 
the  metropolitan  newspapers. 

«  «  « 

ASSAULT  SUIT 

A  White  House  press  photog¬ 
rapher,  C.  Ed  Alley  of  United 
Press  International,  is  asking 
$125,000  damages  in  a  suit  filed 
in  Federal  Court  in  Albuquer¬ 
que,  N.  M.,  against  Jack  Adams, 
a  Sante  Fe  contractor.  The  pho¬ 
tographer  alleges  Adams  as¬ 
saulted  him  in  Washington,  D.C. 
on  June  22. 

The  Albuquerque  J ournaV s 
Washington  bureau  reported  at 
the  time  that  Adams  declined 
to  let  Alley  take  his  picture 
while  he  was  testifying  at  a 
congressional  hearing  about  al¬ 
leged  irregularities  on  federal 
highway  projects  in  New  Mex¬ 
ico.  But  when  Alley  took  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Adams,  the  contractor 
lunged  at  the  photographer,  the 
Journal  report^. 

When  Alley  used  his  arms  to 
protect  his  photographic  equip¬ 
ment,  Adams  caught  him  with 
a  hard  left  to  the  temple.  The 
incident  was  broken  up  by  Rep. 
John  Blatnik  (D.-Minn.),  chair¬ 
man  of  the  hearing.  Blatnik 
then  ordered  Alley  out  of  the 
hearing  room  in  the  interests  of 
good  order. 

As  a  result  of  the  assault. 
Alley  alleged,  he  sustained 
permanent  physical  injuries  to 
his  head  and  body,  lost  time 
from  his  employment  with  sub¬ 
stantial  loss  of  earnings  and 
will  incur  substantial  medical 
expenses. 

The  suit  also  alleged  that 
Alley  was  damaged  in  his  stand¬ 
ing  and  reputation  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer,  and  has 
been  brought  into  scandal,  in¬ 
famy,  disgrace  and  public  hu¬ 
miliation. 

*  *  * 


NOSE  FOR  NEWS— Even  at  the 
age  of  seven  months,  Marty  Grove 
looks  like  he  may  follow  in  his 
father's  footsteps.  Larry  Grove  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  snapped 
the  picture  of  his  son  with  the  late 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  and  it  made 
news  as  the  sweepstakes  winner 
in  the  Texas  AP  contest. 


DR.  DAN  —  That's  Dan  Hardy, 
Houston  Post  photographer,  get¬ 
ting  ready  to  take  pictures  of 
Princess  Liliane  of  Belgium  watch¬ 
ing  a  heart  operation  in  Methodist 
Hospital. 


At  the  time  he  was  shooting, 
neither  the  photographer  nor 
the  laughing  Brownies  knew  the 
man  was  dead. 

*  *  • 


BEACH  PIX  PERSONAL  NOTE 


The  recent  series  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  “Brownie”  who 
died  on  the  beach  of  a  heart 
attack  were  taken  by  Ed  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  head  of  the  Boston 
branch  of  UPI’s  photo  depart¬ 
ment. 

Fitzgerald  was  out  looking 
for  weather  feature  pictures 
when  he  came  upon  a  section 
of  beach  where  oldtimers  go  in 
for  winter  ocean  dips.  One  of 
the  Brownies  had  been  washed 
up  on  the  shore  and  just  lay 
there  doubled  up.  Some  of  his 
friends  were  stsmding  over  the 
body,  laughing  and  making 
jokes.  Using  a  35  mm  camera, 
Fitzgerald  shot  the  whole  se¬ 
quence. 


Willard  Krieble  Jr.,  North 
Penn  Reporter,  Lansdale,  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  certificate  issued 
in  Pennsylvania  for  the  use  of 
an  amber  warning  light  on  his 
car.  The  Pennsylvania  Legisla¬ 
ture  passed  the  bill  permitting 
a  flashing  light  on  press  cars  in 
September  1961.  Krieble 
mounted  one  on  the  roof  of  his 
radio-equipped  Volkswagen. 

• 

Travel  Editor 

Chicago 

Marc  Michaelson,  formerly  in 
the  sports  department,  has  been 
named  travel  editor  of  Chicago’s 
American,  He  succeeds  John 
Melder,  resigned. 
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Women’s  Pages  Revamped  for  General  Appeal 


Memphis  Backing  them  up  are  assistant 
Readers  of  the  Commercial  society  editor  Mary  Alice  Qu  nn, 
Appeal  are  gradually  getting  society  and  women’s  news  writ- 
used  to  the  idea  that  you  don’t  ers  Glenda  Middleton  and  Kiith- 
have  to  be  society  to  read  the  ryn  McCune,  and  fashions  fdi- 
society  pages.  Clemens. 

Or,  as  the  managing  editor  The  Commercial  Appeal’s  city 
said,  “We  are  shooting  for  hall  reporter,  Joe  Koenenn,  has 
readership  from  career  women,  oven  started  reading  the  wom- 
young  mothers  and  teenagers —  ®  pages.  He  had  to  one  of 

not  just  the  ‘400’.’’  scooped  him  the  otlier 

The  new  format  of  the  worn-  with  a  feature  on  the 

en’s  and  society  news  of  the  Mayor’s  wife  that  revealed  more 
Commercial  Appeal  is  in  itself  about  the  Mayor’s  political  plans 
a  dramatic  change  —  bolder  than  Koenenn  had  been  able  to 
headlines,  double  column  and  honor  in  months, 

column-and-a-half  type,  and  no  ^ 

column  rules. 

Then  there’s  the  change  in  .  .  ,  „  ^  , 

content  —  with  the  accent  no  lnvile<l  On  Exercise 
longer  on  the  simpering  wed-  Blit  Gets  Tragic  Lead 
ding  stories  about  the  cutwork  ^ 

damask  cloth  and  the  center-  An-/  Calif 

piece  of  babies’  breath,  and  the  ^  Blade-Tribune  re 

peau  de  sole  lace  that  falls  from  ‘ 

the  crown  of  seed  pearls  -  this 


i>i.«Gwr  t  m 


Bridat  ftim' 
iict  Tnnight ; 


Arc  T«dd 

lor  AuguM  Bmkvfekxt 


.  .  .  In  the  old  makeup  the  emphasis 
was  on  social  notes  and  matrimony. 


feature  about  budgets  and  bar-  Hardin  had  invited  Davis  to 
gains,  the  next  there’ll  be  a  go  along  for  a  ride  while  the 
chatty  column  by  society  editor  ehief  “exercised”  a  truck.  When 
Mary  George  Beggs  about  a  they  saw  smoke,  Hardin  headed 

for  it,  but,  by  the  time  they  ar¬ 
rived,  the  storage  shed  was  in 
IN  NEW  DIRECTIONS— James  Cor-  flames. 

tese,  section  editor,  plans  the  women's  Davis  wrote  a  first  person 
pages  ol  the  Memphis  Commercial  story  for  the  Blade-Tribune,  but 
Appeal  with  (clockwise  from  left)  jater,  “It  was  a  story  I 

Mary  Alice  Quinn  Glenda  Middle-  ^ould  have  been  glad  not  to 
ton.  Mary  George  Beggs  and  Kathryn  written.” 

McCune. 


cubic  yard  of  concrete  that 

ended  up  as  a  door  prize.  The  Dr.  Baxter  to  Build 
women  may  also  get  an  inter-  Howard’s  J-School 
esting  feature  on  swindlers  and 

con  games,  written  by  a  city  Athens,  0. 

desk  veteran  who  never  dreamed  William  Baxter,  associate 

his  efforts  would  fill  up  12  col-  professor  of  journalism,  will 
umn  inches  on  the  women’s  leave  Ohio  University  in  July  to 
pages.  become  chairman  of  the  Depart- 

The  majority  of  the  credit  Hieat  of  Journalism  at  Howard 
for  the  changeover  goes  to  man-  College  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 
aging  editor  Michael  Grehl,  but  l^r.  Baxter,  who  will  hold  the 
the  day-to-day  headaches  have  rank  of  full  professor,  is 
fallen  on  the  shoulders  of  James  instructed  to  build  the  depart- 
Cortese,  whose  “Sunday  depart-  nient  which  now  has  an  enroll¬ 
ment”  was  suddenly  expanded  ment  of  30  to  40  students  and  a 
to  include  women’s  and  society  full-time  faculty  of  three, 
news  every  day.  Several  persons  from  news- 

Mr.  Cortese  retains  his  title  papers  and  radio-TV  stations 
of  Sunday  editor,  and  Miss  teach  special  courses. 

Beggs  is  still  society  editor.  Howard  is  a  liberal  arts  col¬ 
lege  of  approximately  2500  stu¬ 
dents,  located  on  a  new  campus 
I,.  outside  of  Birmingham.  Dr. 

...  In  The  new  womens  pages  the  _  .  .  -  .n.D 

contents  are  aimed  at  a  general  Baxter  taught  there  from  1948 
audience.  to  1951. 
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IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 
TO  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS 


The  Los  Angeles  Herald-Express  has  been  ex¬ 
panded  into  a  seven-day  evening  and  Sunday 
newspaper  under  the  name  of  The  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner. 

The  Herald-Examiner  continues  ail  the  exclusive 
features  and  news  coverage  that  made  the  Herald- 
Express  the  most  widely  read  evening  newspaper 
in  the  West. 

Most  of  the  outstanding  columnists,  features  and 
all  the  comics  from  the  Examiner  will  appear  daily 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner. 

In  addition  to  The  American  Weekly,  Puck — The 
Comic  Weekly,  Pictorial  Living,  TV  Weekly, 
Women’s  World  and  Homes  and  Real  Estate,  these 
bright  and  exciting  sections  have  been  added  to 
The  Sunday  Herald-Examiner;  March  of  Events, 
Man’s  World  and  Around  L.  A. 

The  Herald-Examiner  gives  you  the  largest  circula¬ 
tion  of  any  evening  newspaper  in  the  West,  and 
now  is  the  only  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  p.m.  daily. 
The  sparkling  “new  look’’  of  The  Sunday  Herald- 
Examiner  is  already  winning  thousands  of  new 
readers  each  week. 

For  coverage  of  America’s  No.  2  Market,  make  it 
an  “A”  schedule  in  The  Los  Angeles  Evening  and 
Sunday  Herald-Examiner. 


LOS  ANGELES  EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 

HERALD-EXAMINER 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE,  INC. 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Editor  Reveals  How 
He  Excited  Millions 

By  Ray  Er^'in 

_  1 

a  bad  newspaper.  Throughout 
HEADLmES  ALL  MY  LIFE,  by  Arthur  ygarg  gf  office  I  waS  brood- 

Christiansen.  Harper  &  Brothers.  .  •  i  . 

New  York.  *4.95.  mg,  carpiiig,  despairing,  doleful. 


crets  and  broke  the  startling 
story  to  a  shocked  world.  After 
he  had  put  the  paper  to  lied  he 
could  not  sleep  in  his  ow’n  bed 
for  fear  the  story  would  not 
stand  up.  It  did. 

There  was  the  exciting  night 
news  reached  London  at  12:04 
a.m.  of  Roosevelt’s  death.  “By 
4:30  a.m.  we  were  all  sitting 
around  exhausted  but  gazing 
with  pride  on  a  newspaper  trans¬ 
formed,  a  newspaper  that  we 
knew  would  not  be  bettered  that 


“Headlines  All  My  i.ife” 
deserves  and  doubtless  will  win 
textbook  status  and  internal  ion* 
al  influence  in  the  newspaper 
craft. 

It  is  an  exciting  story  by  an 
exciting  writer  about  an  exciting 
newspaper. 

• 

More  Job  Offers 
Than  AppRcants 


Excitement  and  enthusiasm 
were  the  chief  ingredients 
Arthur  Christiansen  poured  into 
Lord  Beaverbrook’s  famed 
London  Daily  Express  during 
his  quarter-century  as  editor  to 
soar  its  circulation  to  an  astron¬ 
omical  four  million  and  cause  a 
revolution  in  British  journalism. 

The  same  fascinating  formula 
is  used  to  tell  the  story  in  his 
autobiography,  “Headlines  All 
My  Life,”  as  readable  and 
exciting  as  the  popular  paper  he 
produced. 

Every  editor  who  is  alert  to 
catch  and  keep  a  huge  popular 
readership  will  want  to  study 
the  way  the  excitement  of  the 
news  was  hunted  down  all  over 
the  world,  captured,  emblazoned 
on  the  pages  of  the  Express  and 
sold  to  more  millions  than  by 
any  other  English  newspaper. 

Chri8tiantMMi'’8  Creed 

Here  are  a  few  profound  pro¬ 
nouncements  by  the  editor  who 
as  “Chris”  has  become  a  Fleet 
Street  legend  in  his  own 
lifetime: 

“News,  news,  news — that  is 
what  we  want.  You  can  describe 
things  with  the  pen  of  Shake¬ 
speare  himself  but  you  cannot 
beat  news  in  a  newspaper.  .  .  . 

“Happiness  is  a  fleeting  emo¬ 
tion  for  an  editor.  It  is  also  a 
trap.  An  editor  who  permits  him¬ 
self  an  excess  of  happiness 
because  one  day’s  issue  is  good 


self-critical,  snarling,  suspicious, 
tendentious,  warj' — and  so  on, 
right  through  the  dictionary.  I 
praised  extravagantly  and 
kicked  unmercifully.  I  was  also 
praised  and  kicke<l  in  the  same 
measure.  .  .  . 

“A  modest  staff  will  produce 
a  modest  newspaper.  A  depressed 
staff  will  produce  a  depressed 
newspaper.  A  high-spirit^  staff 
will  produce  a  high-spirited 
newspaper — and  a  high-spirited 
newspaper  will  radiate  its  con¬ 
fidence  to  an  ever-widening  band 
of  readers.  I  took  immense  pains 
to  keep  my  staff  high-spirited. 

.  .  .  The  Beaver,  of  course,  took 
part  in  the  general  hubbub  by 
keeping  us  both  anxious  and 
happy.  Little  escaped  him — he 
had  views  on  every  part  of  the 
paper.  .  .  . 

“Primroses  in  December  are 
news.  So  is  the  sound  of  the  first 
cuckoo  in  spring.  So  is  a  rise  of 
one-halfpenny  in  the  price  of 
bacon.  So  is  the  winner  of  the 
hundred  yards’  sprint  at  your 
son’s  school  sports  day.  So  is 
your  wedding  day.  Everything 
is  news  and  the  getting  of  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  training,  of 
knowing  where  to  look,  of  how 
to  ask  the  right  questions  at  the 
right  time.  Good  newspapermen 
can  ‘smell’  stories  a  mile  off,  as 
dogs  smell  bones.” 

Diplomats’  Defection 

Good  newspaperman  Chris¬ 
tiansen  “smelled”  many  stories. 
He  sniffed  out  the  defection  of 


day,”  Mr.  Christiansen  reports 
with  quiet  satisfaction.  “On 
nights  like  this  new.spapermen 
do  not  go  home;  they  stand 
around  smoking  their  fiftieth 
cigarette,  dry-tongued  and 
excited.  The  let-down  must  come 
slowly.” 

Not  satiated  with  today’s 
excitement,  the  editor  eagerly 
looked  forward  to  tomorrow’s. 
He  recorded:  “It  is  Lord  Beaver- 
brook  calling.  He  and  the  editor 
talk  not  about  yesterday  but 
tomorrow;  tomorrow,  the  word 
that  dies  in  a  day,  every  day  of 
the  year,  for  a  new’spaperman.” 

Brighten  Drab  Lives 

In  one  of  the  daily  bulletins 
which  “Chris”  po.sted  for  his 
staff  he  insisted  that  excitement 
(there’s  that  Christiansen  credo 
creeping  in  again)  be  carried 
into  the  drab  lives  of  inhabitants 
of  dreary  mill  towns  each  day  by 
the  Express.  (The  author  was 
reared  in  such  a  town  and  there 
became  a  newspaper  reporter, 
his  single  ambition,  at  the  ripe 
and  ready  age  of  16  years) .  One 
of  the  famous  daily  bulletins 
from  the  Express  editor  noted: 

“I  have  just  come  across  a 
saying  by  Charlie  Chaplin  on 
films  which  seems  to  be  the  basis 
of  good  journalism,  good  writing, 
good  layout,  in  fact  everything 
good  in  our  craft.  It  is  this:  ‘I 
cut,  I  rewnite,  I  cut  again  .  .  . 
simplicity  is  no  simple  thing’.” 

Arthur  Christiansen  nracti- 
cally  lived  at  the  office.  Perhaps 


In  Los  Angeles 

Lo.s  Angeles 

The  Greater  Los  Angeles 
Press  Club’s  Eight  Ball  Founda¬ 
tion  reported  this  week  that  it 
had  twice  as  many  job  offers  on 
file  as  it  had  job  applicants. 

Bill  Pigue,  foundation  presi¬ 
dent,  said  there  were  about  550 
job  offers  listed  by  the  founda¬ 
tion’s  hurriedly  formed  employ¬ 
ment  bureau  while  only  216 
former  Examiner  and  Mirror 
employes  remained  in  the  job 
applicant  file. 

“I’m  sure  these  figures  don’t 
tell  the  whole  story,  though,” 
Mr.  Pigue  said.  “Most  people 
are  doing  their  job  hunting  on 
their  own  so  far.” 

Jobs  listed  in  the  foundation 
files  ranged  from  one  offering 
$15,000  a  year  for  a  managing 
editor  of  an  Alaska  daily  to  a 
number  of  $60-a-week  society 
department  assistant  jobs  on 
weeklies. 

The  Eight  Ball  Foundation 
was  making  plans  for  a  “Star-a- 
Minute”  charity  ball  at  the 
Hollywood  Palladium  Feb.  11  to 
raise  money  to  meet  any  hard¬ 
ship  cases  that  might  develop, 
among  newspaper  workers  as 
the  result  of  the  closing  of  the 
two  papers. 

The  Eight  Ball  Foundation  was 
organized  in  1954  to  help  per¬ 
sons  caught  in  the  sudden  closing 
and  bankruptcy  of  the  Daily 
News.  President  Pigue,  who  is 


is  riding  for  a  fall.  .  .  .  two  Foreign  Office  functionaries,  his  old-fashioned  devotion  to  his  an  assistant  city  editor  on  the 

“Show  me  a  contented  news-  Burgess  and  Maclean,  and  their  daily  deity  and  consequent  Herald-Examiner,  estimates  that 
paper  editor  and  I  will  show  you  flight  to  Moscow  with  state  se-  enforced  absence  from  his  family  the  foundation  has  given  hard- 


THE 


TELL 


caused  him  to  dedicate  his  auto¬ 
biography  “To  the  Wives  of 
Newspapermen  Everywhere.” 
Perhaps,  too,  his  years  of  tense 
overwork  caused  the  heart 
attack  which  forced  his  resigna¬ 
tion  in  1957.  (Since  1960  he  has 
been  a  television  editorial 
adviser  in  London). 

Simple  Drama 

The  editor  tells  his  story  with 
the  simplicity  and  the  excite¬ 
ment  that  he  insisted  his 
reporters  use.  He  tells  it  deftly 
and  delightfully,  without  false 
modesty  or  undue  egotism.  There 
is  an  unmistakable  ring  of  truth 
to  every  carefully  conceived 
sentence. 


ship  cases  about  $80,000  in  the 
last  seven  years. 

The  foundation  is  the  owner 
of  the  Press  Club’s  building  and 
now  has  assets  of  about  $125,000. 
• 

SDX  in  London 

Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional 
journalism  society,  will  charter 
its  first  overseas  chapter  March 
10.  James  W.  Irwin,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  interna¬ 
tional  expansion,  will  deliver  a 
charter  to  the  British  Isles 
chapter  of  which  Thomas  R. 
Curran,  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  vicepresident  and  Gen¬ 
eral  European  Manager,  is  pro¬ 
visional  president. 
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No  Smoke 
on  Christmas 


(Easter,  Fourth  of  July  or  Labor  Day) 


Save  for  four  special  holiday  periods, 
the  people  at  Great  Northern’s  mills  are  ready 
for  work  three  shifts  around  the  clock, 
every  day  in  the  year.  Great  Northern  and  the 
unions  at  the  mills  have  had  an  outstanding 
record  of  cooperation,  an  uninterrupted 
relationship  for  half  a  century.  In  such  an 
atmosphere,  more  than  half  of  the  production  men 
are  in  their  second  decade  on  the  job,  with  all 
the  skills  and  pride  in  workmanship  that  come 
with  long  service.  In  this  you  find  another 
assurance  of  dependable  supply  from  the  largest 
independent  producer  of  newsprint  in  the  U.S. 


KD®  fgGd©™ 


PAPER 


COMPANY 


Mills  in  Maine  •  Sales  Offices:  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36  • 
Boston  •  Chicago  •  Cincinnati  •  Washington 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

National  Agencies 
Unaware  of  Data 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

ClaNMlied  Advertising  Director,  New  York  Post 


In  his  recent  circuit  of  re¬ 
gional  meetings,  ANCAM  Presi¬ 
dent  Ralph  M.  Rosenberg,  Ta¬ 
coma  (Wash.)  Tribune,  called 
on  all  newspapers  to  provide 
Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service 
with  their  classified  advertising 
specifications. 

ANCAM’s  project  for  setting 
up  a  simplified  classified  code 
in  SRDS  is  in  effect,  with  a 
new  code  of  copy  regulations, 
policies  and  type  for  classified, 
but  many  newspapers  have  not 
supplied  their  data.  The  system 
for  providing  classified  adver¬ 
tising  information  involves  the 
use  of  code  letters  and  num¬ 
bers. 

Although  it  is  aimed  at  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  who  have 
gone  into  yellow  pages,  radio, 
or  tv  when  faced  with  the  com¬ 
plex  problems  of  classified 
standards  of  acceptance,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  have  not  yet 
lieen  made  aware  that  this  in¬ 
formation  is  available. 

Mr.  Rosenberg  urgevl  CAMs 
to  inform  national  advertisers 
that  this  information  is  avail¬ 
able  and  to  check  with  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  departments 
of  newspapers  to  make  sure  that 
the  information  they  are  fur¬ 
nishing  to  Standard  Rate  & 
Data  is  in  conformity  with  the 
new  code. 

*  «  * 

LOS  ANGELES  LEAP 

With  the  morning  field  to  it¬ 
self  in  Los  Angeles,  the  world’s 
classified  advertising  leader,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  has  taken 
another  giant  step.  For  the  week 
of  Jan.  8-14,  both  ad  count  and 


linage  reached  all-time  high 
proportions  with  71,464  ads  and 
512,081  net  paid  lines  of  full 
run  advertising. 

Frank  W.  Lester,  CAM,  re¬ 
ported  the  totals  with  zone  ads 
included  were  76,327  ads  and 
567,335  lines. 

The  76-page  section  for  Sun¬ 
day,  Jan.  14,  was  the  largest 
single  section  ever  published 
(excluding  special  promotions). 
It  carried  13,831  ads  and  182,- 
160  lines  and  was  sui)plemente<l 
by  an  additional  2,675  ads  and 
36,484  lines  in  the  zone  sec¬ 
tions  of  that  date. 

More  good  news  about  classi¬ 
fied  growth  in  the  West  comes 
from  the  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner  which  climl)ed  into  the  na¬ 
tion’s  number  2  spot  in  the 
daily  field  with  13,916,459  lines 
in  1961.  Commenting  on  his  pa¬ 
per’s  leap  from  fifth  position, 
CAM  Guy  R.  Daniel  said  his 
biggest  gains  occurred  in  the 
Rt*al  Estate,  Help  Wanted  and 
Miscellaneous  for  sale  classifica¬ 
tions.  The  Examiner  had  a  total 
gain  of  442,325  lines. 

*  *  * 

MOBILE  HOMES  LINAGE 

A  full  page  dev'eloped  in  the 
mobile  home  field  was  among 
linage-building  ideas  presented 
at  Northern  California  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  sessions  at  San  Mateo 
last  week. 

A  three-column  guide  to  deal¬ 
ers,  parks  and  mobile  home 
services  appears  in  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Union  alongside  editorial 
matter  on  mobile  homes.  The 
guide  users  pay  for  an  entire 


page  published  four  times 
monthly. 

Results  from  initial  issues 
have  cau.sed  the  guide’s  six- 
month  contract  users  to  decide 
to  extend  the  series  for  an  en¬ 
tire  year,  advised  J.  Robert 
Millar,  classified  manager.  The 
page  is  carried  as  classified  dis- 
play. 

Mr.  Millar  said  the  Union’s 
daily  mobile  home  classified  has 
expanded  30  percent. 

Use  of  a  Des  Moines  Register- 
Tribune  presentation,  “Words 
at  Work,’’  is  i)ro\'ing  effective 
at  the  Stockton  Record,  reported 
Clarence  Diffenderfer.  Showings 
throughout  the  area  stemmed 
from  a  demonstration  before  the 
Stockton  Real  Estate  Board. 

Speculative  layout  selling  is 
being  dev’eloped  by  the  Redivood 
City  Tribune,  according  to 
George  Borden  who  was  elected 
president  of  the  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  CAMs. 

A  separate  building  for  the 
Palo  Alto  Times  classified  de¬ 
partment  is  l)eing  provided  by 
renovation  of  a  small  building 
on  the  edge  of  the  newspai)er’s 
parking  lot,  advised  Tom  Bo- 
gardus. 

*  *  * 

RIVALRY  BACJiFIRES 

When  the  Lhna  (O.)  Citizen 
incorrectly  listed  a  Volunteer 
Fire  Department’s  phone  num¬ 
ber  in  a  classified  ad,  the  riv'al 
Lhna  News  jumped  on  the  story 
to  point  out  the  mistake,  head¬ 
lining  it  “Ad  Alarms  Firemen.’’ 
This  gave  the  Citizen  an  open¬ 
ing  to  come  back  with  a  pro¬ 
motion  piece  which,  with  tongue 
in  cheek,  thanked  the  News  for 
recognizing  the  pulling  power 
of  Citizen  ads. 

*  * 

NEW  MANAGER 

F.  R.  O’Brien,  a  former  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Times  assistant 
CAM,  has  been  named  classified 
advertising  manager  of  Tucson 
New'spapers  Inc.,  replacing 
Ricki  Rarick,  who  resigned  after 
16  years  with  the  firm.  Paul 
Humphrey  has  been  named  to 
a  new  post  of  assistant  CAM. 

4c  *  « 

‘CALL  DIRE(nX)RS’ 

Milwaukee  Jotimal  classified 
adtakers,  comfortably  situated 
in  the  newspaper’s  new  $6,000,- 
000  building  addition,  are  using 
the  latest  telephone  equipment, 
“Call  directors.”  This  choice  was 
made  after  considering  the  ver¬ 
satility  of  this  unit  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume  of  classified  tele¬ 
phone  calls  which  on  peak  days 
amounts  to  about  25%  of  the 
total  Journal  building  telephone 
traffic. 

With  the  “call  director,”  an 
adtaker  has  on  her  desk  a  com¬ 
pact  unit  which  provides  her  own 


incoming  and  outgoing  telephone 
lines.  She  will  be  able  to  tivons- 
fer  calls  to  another  adtaker  if 
necessary  through  button  n-n- 
trol.  She,  also,  will  be  able  o 
hold  calls  if  she  is  busy  vih 
another  call. 

*  *  * 

OFFICERS  ELECTED 

The  Northeastern  CAMs  .\s- 
■sociation  recently  elected  John 
A.  Mannix,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Newspaiiers,  president;  Wyman 
F.  Rice,  Bangor  (Me.)  News, 
v’icepresident;  and  Arthur  S. 
Keniston  Jr.,  Portland  (Me.) 
Newspapers,  secretary. 

• 

Mergenthaler  Co. 
Officers  Renamed 

Shareholders  of  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company  reelected  the 
following  directors  at  their  re¬ 
cent  annual  meeting  in  Brook¬ 
lyn:  William  J.  Flather  Jr.,  J. 

A.  Keller,  Sigfrid  K.  Lonegren, 
Charles  D.  McAllister,  Malcolm 
E.  McAlpin,  Rol)ert  Pulleyn, 
Rol)ert  T.  Rinear,  Glenn  E. 
Taylor  Jr.,  and  Gurdon  W.  Wat¬ 
tles. 

At  the  directors’  meeting  the 
Board  elected  Gurdon  Wattles 
as  chairman  and  William  J. 
Flather  Jr.,  as  vicechairman. 
The  Board  also  elected  these 
officers:  J.  A.  Keller,  president; 
Paul  S.  Chrisholm,  vicepresident  ! 
domestic  sales;  William  H. 
Granville,  vicepresident  manu¬ 
facturing;  Louis  Rosetto,  vice- 
president  research  and  engineer¬ 
ing;  Glenn  E.  Taylor  Jr.,  treas¬ 
urer;  Donald  Reich,  secretary; 
Walter  F.  Leach,  controller; 
and  Charles  F.  Lucek,  assistant 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

Earnings  in  fiscal  1962’s  first 
quarter  ended  Dec.  31  were  “in 
the  same  general  area”  as  in  the 
year-earlier  period,  Mr.  Keller 
said  at  the  annual  meeting. 

In  the  first  quarter  last  year, 
the  company  earned  $1,233,128, 
or  52  cents  a  share,  adjusted 
to  reflect  a  4-for-l  stock  split 
last  March  10  and  a  1%  stock 
dividend  paid  Sept.  29. 

Mr.  Wattles,  told  the  meeting 
that  Electric  Autolite  Co.  “may 
well  become”  a  Mergenthaler 
subsidiary  “in  due  course,  if 
circumstances  are  favorable.” 
Mergenthaler  owns  about  34% 
of  Electric  Autolite’s  outstand¬ 
ing  shares.  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany  owns  another  large  block. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  Mr. 
Wattles  said  he  could  not  pre¬ 
dict  whether  Mergenthaler 
might  become  a  subsidiary  of 
American  Manufacturing  Co., 
Inc.,  which  owns  about  32% 
of  Mergenthaler’s  outstanding 
stock.  Mr.  Wattles  is  president 
of  American  Manufacturing. 
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WITHOUT  WARNING  OR  PATTERN 
you're  open  to  claims  for  LIBEL,  by 
comment,  picture,  error  in  fact  or 
rrome;  for  invasion  of  Privocy,  Piracy, 

Plc-jiGrisrn  or  Violation  of  Copytlunt. 
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For  the  sixth  consecutive  year  of  color  linage  incri 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  PRESENTS  AnI 

OPPORTUNITY  TO  PROImA 


There’s  no  denying,  color  has  led  all  other 
newspaper  classifications  in  linage  gains.  In  E&P’s 
first  color  issue,  total  linage  for  Media  Records 
newspapers  registered  109-million.  Estimates  for  1961 
point  to  a  record  year  of  over  192-million-a  76% 
increase  in  six  years,  and  a  15-million  line 
jump  over  1960! 

Four  factors  contribute  to  the  success  story.  First, 
the  intrinsic  fact  that  color  sells-produces  better 
results  for  advertisers.  Second,  tremendous 
improvement  in  reproduction  has  stimulated  sales, 
made  the  use  of  color  easier.  Third,  color  has  an 
innate  quality  that  makes  it  exciting,  interesting,  even 
spectacular.  Finally,  and  most  important,  color 
has  been  highly  promoted. 

Undoubtedly  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  has  played  a 
significant  part  in  the  growth  of  color  linage,  and  the 
increased  interest  in  color  advertising.  With  the 
growing  use  of  color,  there  has  been  a  corresponding 
demand  for  color  information  and  data.  E&P  has 
recognized  the  need,  and  provided  the  primary 
source  of  complete  information. 

Since  1957,  E&P  has  devoted  two  big  issues  each 
year  to  color  data,  linage  figures,  availabilities, 
growth,  results  and  case  studies,  and  progress  in 
mechanical  reproduction  and  creativity  of 
color  advertising. 

Advertisers  in  E&P’s  color  issues  have  benefited 
from  the  high  readership  and  increased  distribution 
of  editions  for  the  past  six  years.  The  1962  Color 
Issues  promise  the  same  high  level  of  editorial  content 
—with  some  new  innovations  added-and  reader 
response  that  ultimately  pays  off  in  linage. 


NEWSPAPERS  OFFERING  COLOR  .  .  .  showing  number  of 
colors  available,  rotes,  mechanical  requirements  and 
other  data. 


1961  COLOR  LINAGE  for  all  color  newspapers,  as  com 
piled  by  Media  Records  and  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  25  COLOR  ADVERTISERS,  with  linage  growth  sta 
tistics  since  1  956. 


ROP  COLOR  ADVERTISERS  .  .  .  key  national  and  retail 
accounts  with  1961  linage,  by  classification,  showing 
number  of  markets  and  newspapers  used. 


COLOR  GROWTH  .  .  .  5-year  growth  story  of  major  gen 
eral,  automotive  and  retail  advertisers. 


COLOR  VS.  BLACK-AND-WHITE... a  graphic  comparison 


1961  COLOR  CASE  HISTORIES  .  .  .  success  stories  of  ad 
vertisers  who  testify  to  the  power  of  color. 


COLOR  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  PACKAGE  ...  A  look  into 
color  in  roto  supplements,  preprint,  comics,  and  other 
color  uses. 


EDITORIAL  COLOR  .  .  .  Growing  use  of  color  in  press 
photography  and  art  for  news  and  sports ...  color  covers, 
special  features. 


Estimated  for  Media  Records  Newspapers 


STANDING 
NEWSPAPER  COLOR 
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I  AWARDS  AND  COMPETITIONS  STIMULATE  QUALITY  .  .  . 

*  detailed  report  on  Editor  &  Publisher's  color  awards 

competitions,  and  what  they  do  to  promote  color  in 
newspapers. 


CONFERENCES  AND  CLINICS  SPREAD  THE  COLOR 
GOSPEL  .  .  .  The  impact  of  meetings  and  exhibitions 
around  the  country  on  advertisers  and  agencies. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 
2  big  Color  Issues  are  the 
primary  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  NEWSPAPER 
COLOR  for  advertising 
agency  media,  creative 
and  production  execu¬ 
tives,  and  the  nation's 
leading  color  advertisers. 
Newspaper  people  in  all 
departments  use  it  as 
their  most  important 
source  book  of  color 


ANALYSIS  OF  PRIZE  WINNERS  .  .  .  Stories  on  the  winning 
color  ads,  how  they  were  prepared  and  printed,  and 
the  components  of  a  prize-winner. 


I  COLOR  TECHNOLOGY  ...  a  report  on  progress  and  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  equipment  field  instrumental  in  the 
growth  of  color. 

COLOR  MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE  ...  a  rundown  on  how 
"  color  has  helped  move  appropriations  into  the  news¬ 
paper  camp. 

H  COLOR;  PAST  AND  PROLOGUE  ...  a  review  of  color's 
progress,  with  a  tally  of  statistics  and  developments  since 
E&P's  last  color  issue— plus  the  outlook  for  the  future. 


information  and  data. 


Color  Awards 
Competitioiis 

help  focus  attentioir  on  volume 
aM  eccellence  of  reproduction 
in  newspaper  color  advertising. 
Deadline  fot  '62  competition  is 
July  1.  Complete  details  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  E&P's  March  31  issue. 


COLOR  THAT  SELLS  ...  a  recap  of  testimonials  from  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  have  discovered  the  plus-power  of  news¬ 
paper  color. 


To  sell  more  color  advertising  in  1962 . . . 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  WITH 
EDITORIAL  CONTENT  THAT 
PROMOTES  COLOR  IN  NEWSPAPERS, 
is  your  most  important  advertising  medium 


Here  in  E&P  you'll  find  exactly  the  kind  of  editorial  climate  that  you  need  to  sell  color.  You'll 
take  note  that  there's  no  distracting  news  or  advertising  for  competitive  media.  Just  news¬ 
papers,  from  the  front  of  the  book  to  the  back!  And  these  two  E&P  Color  Issues  are  jampacked 
with  solid  news  about  color  that  will  set  off  your  advertising  copy  to  the  best  advantage. 

Advertisers  and  agencies— particularly  the  big-budget,  color-conscious  leaders  of  the  industry 
—look  to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  as  their  primary  source  of  color  information.  And,  as  usual,  E&P 
makes  special  distribution  of  these  color  issues  to  key  factors  in  the  color  field,  both  to  agencies 
and  advertisers. 

Many  of  your  best  advertisers  and  the  agencies  who  create  their  newspaper  color  ads  keep 
E&P's  color  issues  around  all  year  long  as  their  oracle  of  color  information. 

Start  planning  ta  promote  your  color  story  .  .  .  and  start  it  in  the  industry's  leading  medium 
for  color  promotion,  E&P's  two  big  color  issues.  Better  reserve  your  space  right  now. 

Use  the  enclosed  postage-paid  space  reservation  card.  Mail  it  today. 


Advertising  rates: 

Black-and-white:  Full  page,  $560;  half- 
page,  $320;  quarter-page,  $190;  eighth- 
page,  $115;  sixteenth-page,  $70  ...  for 
your  regular  E&P  contract  rates  apply.) 


Color:  $148  extra  for  each  color  per 
page  (standard  colors);  $50  extra  for 
facing  page  in  same  color.  $30  extra  per 
page,  per  color,  for  special  matching 
colors. 


Editor  &  Publisher 


850  Third  Avenue  •  New  Yoih  22,  N.  Y. 


Participant  Sports 
In  Uncovered  Field 

By  Tom  Cofield 

(The  writer  is  outdoors  eolumnist  on  the  Baltimore  News-Post) 

According  to  a  federal  survey,  present  and  accountable:  a 
50  million  Americans  hunted  or  readership  potential  which  con- 
fish(*d  during  1960,  30  million  of  servatively  estimated  would  ex- 
them  in  a  more  than  casual  way.  ceed  75  million  people  in  a  wide 


In  order  to  grow,  amass  _  s  -ra  r’  a 

readership  and  attract  both  na-  iJllfl.!  i  TCSS  lljVCllt 
tional  and  retail  advertisers, 

coverage  of  participant  sports  H1i77ai*rl 

should  be  given  feature  treat-  OUZZarU 

ment,  taken  out  from  under  the 

restricted  and  restrictive  wings  ^  ^  Pullman, 

of  sports  editors  who  are  univer-  ^  ^  newstm^ 

sally  beset  with  probletas  not  ot 


(The  writer  IS  outdoors  columnist  on  the  Baltimore  News-Post)  ..  •  states  wrote  history  for  their 

'  their  own  choosing,  though  some  ...  j  j  . 

j  u-  ji  c  •  _  craft  in  a  blizzard-bound  day 

undoubtedly  are  of  their  own  »*  u  u 

.4ccording  to  a  federal  survey,  present  and  accountable:  a  making.  (Jan.  13).  Moscow,  Idaho,  saw 

50  million  Americans  hunted  or  readership  potential  which  con-  birth  and  chartering  of  a 

fish(*d  during  1960,  30  million  of  servatively  estimated  would  ex-  Page  Bights  25-man  Palouse  Empire  Sigma 

them  in  a  more  than  casual  way.  ceed  75  million  people  in  a  wide  *  *  *  „  ♦  professional  chapter 

Ti  toK  I  varietv  of  acre  irrmins  and  in  the  Feature  treatment  obviously  ^hat  has  members  from  the  Co- 

The  tab  for  their  recreat'onal  y  K  RT  p  involves  full  page  rights,  which  lumhia  Banin  Herald  at  Moses 

pursuits  amounted  to  $3,852,-  middle  to  upper-middle  income  .  noses  a  neat  cost  factor  t  u  Mo  u  Strata  at  raosCT 

000,000.  Add  to  that  the  national  brackets;  a  national  expenditure  ^  unleS  advertising  support  ’  nd  h^^i 

income  produced  by  boating,  skin  at  retail  levels  which  could  easily  J  summoned  to  bea?7he 

diving,  fencing,  archery,  target  overshadow  the  nation’s  tele-  ,  .  f  riOi  ric  on  tne  soutn. 

cira<,f  ?ir>d  ohono  and  clcctric  Dower  hill.s  .  '  ,  .  ^  ,  Pullman  earlier  that  day  saw 


shooting,  skeet  and  trap  shoot-  Phone  and  el^tric  power  bills  j  ^  effectively  the  first  editorial  workshop  con- 

ing,  dog  trials  and  a  few  other  combined ;  and  last  but  not  least,  ..  ..  „j„prtisinQ-  smmort  for 

strictly  participant  sports,  and  a  spiraling  potential  market  f  ieLre  devoSTto  par-  Juct^  m  that  univereity  town 

the  Dote^ial  market  reaches  that  has  yet  to  show  a  serious  f.  teature  page  devot^  to  par  by  the  Washington  Newspaper 

d.n  ^  it*  ticipant  sports,  the  ad  salesmen  Publishers  Association. 


well  above  the  $5  billion  mark. 

To  date  there  are  no  authen-  While  a  few  dailies  have  writers  are  who  would  produce  ance  although  34  *^^re  regis- 
tic,  detailed  readership  figures  peeked  away  at  the  subject,  little  such  a  page.  tered  for  the  workshop,  with 

directed  exclusively  at  the  par-  factual  consideration  has  been  Because  the  allure  of  partici-  slightly  more  than  that  attend- 

ticipant  sports  combined.  Even  accorded  ihe  retirements  of  pant  sports  is  based  wholly  on  jng  the  charter  banquet.  One 

if  a  potential  readership  survey  successful  participant  sports  individualism,  each  story  or  cov-  participant  devoted  the  better 


dip  in  its  growtn  curve, 


should  be  specialists,  just  as  the  Weather  handicapped  attend- 


if  a  potential  readership  survey  successful  participant  sports 
could  economically  be  conducted,  coverage. 


under  present  circumstances  the 
accuracy  of  such  a  survey  would 
be  dubious  at  best  simply  be- 


In  Magazine  Style 


Between  what  the  average  the  action  taking  place. 


orage  must  when  possible  allow  part  of  a  week  coming  and  go- 
both  the  reader  and  the  adver-  ing  in  his  private  plane.  He  was 
tiser  to  identify  themselves  with  Robert  Chandler,  publisher  of 


the  Bend  (Oregon)  Bulletin  and 


cause  full  coverage  of  partici-  reader  likes  and  what  the  aver-  The  editorial  slant  of  a  par-  Northwest  director  of  SDX  who 

pant  sports  is  a  rarity.  The  age  sports  editor  has  been  taught  ticipant  sports  feature  page  in  this  capacity  presented  the 

public  could  hardly  be  expected  is  correct,  there  is  a  basic  should  be  composed  of  two  main  charter.  He  was  in  the  air  slight- 

to  pass  judgment  on  something  conflict.  elements:  information  and  en-  ly  less  than  two  hours  out  of 


pass  judgment  on  something  conflict.  elements:  information  and  en-  ly  less  than  two  hours  out  of 

they  have  never  seen,  or  have  Effective  participant  spores  tertainment.  49  hours  expended  in  making 

seen  only  upon  rare  occasions,  coverage  leans  somewhat  heavily  Whenever  an  outstanding  per-  the  trip,  then  having  to  come 

Fditorial  Rmtlr  k  toward  magazine  styling,  espe-  sonality  crops  up,  special  at-  by  car  from  the  only  area  port 

nmiienecK  hunting,  tention  ca^  be  directed  toward  he  could  find  open  —  one  at 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  fishing,  boating,  archery  and  ^  interview  type  article,  but  Lewiston,  Idaho,  35  miles  away, 

in.  budeet-ninched  nublishers  skin  diving.  again  only  if  the  reader  can 


Editorial  Bottleneck 


com,  budget-pinched  publishers  skin  diving.  again  only  if  the  reader  can 

and  editors  are  reluctant  to  ven-  For  example,  what  could  be  conceivably  identify  with  the 

ture  beyond  the  known,  familiar  duller  than  a  box-score  type  run-  subject. 

environs  of  what  has  become  a  down  of  a  sailboat  race?  And  if  offering  the  advertiser  a 


‘F  riend-Sa  ving’ 

William  Johnston,  managing 


environs  of  what  has  become  a  down  of  a  sailboat  race?  And  if  By  offering  the  advertiser  a  editor  of  the  Lewiston  Tribune, 
stereotyped,  all  but  “rubber-  the  race  happens  to  be  based  on  varied  but  none-the-less  captive  told  the  WNPA  workshop  that 
stamp’’  sports  coverage  policy.  the  “elapsed  time  system,”  even  audience,  gross  income  from  he  now  finds  it  friend-saving  to 
Sports  editors,  beset  as  they  the  scores  (or  results)  would  be  such  ad-linage  could  be  in-  “take  the  time  to  talk  calmly 
usually  are  with  daily  problems,  understood  only  by  a  minute  creased  through  premium  space  and  at  length  with  everyone  who 
also  are  mentally  geared-up  to  percentage  of  readers  who  might  rates,  which  would  also  help  to  comes  in  and  wants  something 


spectator  sports  and  have  but  otherwise  find  a  dramatic  story 
little  time,  or  inclination,  for  enjoyable  reading. 


ffset  the  necessary  editorial  left  out  of  the  paper.' 


what  most  editors  consider  the 
“offbeat.” 


joyable  reading.  expenses  coexistent  with  pro- 

Skin  diving  (Scuba  diving)  is  ^'^cing  a  feature  page. 


packed  with  a  ready-made  dra- 


Still  another  bottleneck  stand-  ma.  The  writer  skilled  in  descrip- 
ing  in  the  way  of  full  partici-  tive  prose  can  hold  a  reader 
pant  sports  coverage  is  the  lack  audience  whether  or  not  that 
of  writers  who  can  cover  such  audience  may  be  directly  inter- 


Plan  for  Leasing 
Instead  of  Selling 


events  authoritatively.  in  me  spon,  »sc.i-du.  A  plan  of  newspaper  leasing  reoiacement'Mr  Johnston  s^id" 

To  adequately  and  interest-  only  if  the  writer  has  been  there,  ^  alternative  to  selling  the  f  one-time  policy  of  “kick- 
inelv  cover  narticinant  snorts  underwater,  and  has  experienced  nronertv.  offerinfif  certain  advan-  _  _  _ _ u _ 


ested  in  the  sport  itself — but 


Chicago 


Mr.  Johnston  asks  the  person 
seeking  news  suppression  how 
long  that  person  would  believe 
the  Tribune  columns,  if  the  item 
concerned  were  left  out.  “About 
80  percent  see  the  point  and 
drop  their  request  for  suppres¬ 
sion”  he  summarized.  This  is  a 


property,  offering  certain  advan-  tj,em  out  of  the  office  when 


—  -  r--  .  --  the  thrill  of  underwater  exnWa-  -.7, - - , —  mg  tnem  out  oi  tne  omce 

requires  more  than  a  reporter  s  “I'®  tnnii  01  unaerwater  expiora  tages  to  “senior^  publishers,  has  ^aje  such  a  request. 


eye  for  observation  and  nose  for 
news.  To  write  with  feeling  and  PI 


been  prepared  by  Joseph  Terry, 
news.  To  write  with  feeling  and  Photographic  layout  possibili-  manager  of  the  newspaper  divi- 
reality  on  participant  sports,  one  ties  are  excellent  in  most  of  the  sion  of  Wolf  and  Company, 
must  mingle  and  actually  par-  popular  participant  sports.  But  permits  the  owner 

ticipate  wherever  and  whenever  how  dora  the  outdoor  editor  con-  publisher  to  continue  to  enjoj 
It  is  practical  to  do  so.  vince  the  sports  editor  that  a  orestiire  and  nrivileees  of 


Deen  prepared  oy  Josepn  lerry,  Walter  Burroujfhs,  publisher 
manager  of  the  newspaper  divi-  t},e  Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot 
Sion  of  Wolf  and  Company.  Costa  Mesa,  Calif.),  as- 

The  plan  permits  the  owner-  sailed  complete  objectivity  in 
publisher  to  continue  to  enjoy  news  writing.  Associated  Press 


it  is  practical  to  do  so.  ^nce  the  sports  e^or  that  a  prestige  and  privileges  of  defense  missile  reporting,  and 

Yet,  despite  all  the  reasons  baseball  pictui^  publishing  career  and  to  con-  the  “cruel  hoax  of  fall-out 

for  not  devoting  sufficient  space  should  be  replaced  with ^a  pic-  «<gaiary”  into  “rental”  shelters”  in  the  major  address 

to  full  participant  sports  cover-  ture  story  on  skin  diving .  income,  providing  he  can  make  a  at  the  charter  night  dinner. 


age,  there  are  many  more  rea-  The  bitter  truth  is  that  where  suitable  arrangement  with  an  “But  we  share  the  blame  with 
sons  which  would  logically  indi-  pro  football  or  baseball  touchy  acceptable  tenant,  Mr.  Terry  the  AP  for  this  lack  of  depth  re- 
cate  that  such  a  major  policy  a  city  in  its  circuit,  sports  edi-  points  out  in  an  Inland  Daily  porting;  we  emphasize  the  sen- 
change  should  be  introduced,  at  tors  have  little  choice  in  deciding  Press  Association  memorandum  sational  aspects  in  our  newspa- 
least  on  a  substantial  trial  basis,  space  allocation  to  participant  covering  various  aspects  of  the  pers  and  cut  the  depth  report- 


The  elements  for  success  are  sports. 
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proposal. 


ing  to  a  stick  or  two,”  he  said. 


Staff  Changes  Made 
On  California  Daily 

North  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Robert  N.  Weed,  publisher  and 
editor  of  Valley  Times  Today, 
has  announced  four  promotions 
in  the  news  staff  and  other 
changes  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment. 

Jackson  Berger,  who  has  been 
executive  editor,  is  now  associate 
editor  and  Ed  Goodpaster,  city 
editor,  has  been  promoted  to 
managing  editor. 

Jerry  McDonald,  former  news 
editor,  is  now  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  Miss  Adelyn 
Banks,  former  women’s  editor,  is 
city  editor.  Virginia  Everett  is 
women’s  editor. 

Charlene  Schueller  moved 
from  the  women’s  department  to 
editor  of  Valley  pages. 

Don  Michel  is  new  editor  of 
Week  End,  a  feature  supple¬ 
ment. 

Miss  Doris  Klein,  reporter, 
has  resigned  effective  to  join  the 
Los  Angeles  bureau  of  Associ¬ 
ated  Press. 

Bob  Pike  of  the  copy  desk  has 
left  for  a  job  on  the  city  desk  of 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 


Political  Ta^k  Force 

Fort  Wokth 
Three  Texas  newspapermen 
have  been  granted  leave.s  of 
absence  to  handle  publicity  for 
John  Connally,  former  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  in  his  campaign  for 
Governor  of  Texas.  'They  are 
Robert  Hilburn,  who  has  covered 
politics  and  governmental  affairs 
for  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  for  the  past  decade;  Jack 
H.  Bowen,  city  editor  of  the 
Temple  Daily  Telegram,  and 
Don  Coppedge,  editor  of  the 
Brownwood  Bulletin. 


Frank  Stuart  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  woolens  and  worsteds 
section  of  DAILY  NEWS  REC¬ 
ORD.  He  succeeds  Bart  Neess,  who 
has  resigned  to  join  the  Wool  Bu¬ 
reau,  Inc.  Mr.  Stuart  joined  Fair- 
child  early  in  1956  working  in  the 
woolen  and  worsted  section  and  also 
has  reported  on  fabric  fashion  de¬ 
velopments  and  on  worsted  and  syn¬ 
thetic  yarns. 


The  ^Spring  1962  edition  of  Fair¬ 
child’s  “Millinery”  Directory  and 
■“Domestics  and  Linens”  Directory 
have  just  been  published.  The 
“Millinery”  Directory,  which  con¬ 
tains  2,915  listings  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  4.000  members  of  the 
industry.  The  “Domestics”  Directory 
contains  4,953  resources,  and  has  a 
distribution  of  6,000  copies. 


Newscast  Manager 

Boston 

Alan  B.  Wade  was  named 
Northeastern  Division  Broad¬ 
cast  News  Manager  for  United 
Press  International  this  week  by 
Dale  M.  Johns,  division  man¬ 
ager.  A  graduate  of  Clark  Uni- 
__  __  versity,  Mr.  Wade  worked  for 
•  Wayne  C.  Sellers  became  pul^  the  Worcester  Evening  Gazette 

Robert  J.  Angers  Jr.,  pub-  Usher  of  the  Evening  Herald  before  joining  UP  in  Boston. 
Usher  of  the  Franklin  Banner-  here  Feb.  1.  • 

Tribune — elected  president  of  Talbot  Patrick,  editor  and 

Louisiana  Press  Association.  publisher  of  the  Herald  since  Brislin,  st^ety 

•  *  *  July  1,  1947,  will  continue  as  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 

Edwin  B  Haakinson  Asso-  president  of  Herald  Publishing  tribune  elwted  president  of 
ciated  Press— new  chairAian  of  Company  and  as  chief  editor  and 

the  standing  committee  of  the  chief  executive  of  the  publishing  *  *  , 

Congressional  Press  Galleries,  operation.  ,  ,  ,  , ,  t  rr  tt 

Mr.  Sellers  joined  the  Herald  J.  Z.  Howard,  managing 

four  years  ago.  He  has  been  editor  of  the  Memphis  Press- 
assistant  to  the  publisher  and  Scimitar — elected  president  of 
assistant  publisher.  He  is  now  Tennessee  Associated  Press 
a  stockholder  and  vicepresident  Association, 
of  the  publishing  company.  *  *  * 

Mr.  Sellers’  father,  now  John  Q.  Mahaffey,  editor  of 
retired,  was  editor  and  publisher  the  Texarkana  Gazette  and  News 
of  a  weekly  newspaper  at  Rising  — named  Texas  Newspaperman 
Star,  Texas.  The  son  worked  his  of  the  Year  by  Dallas  chapter, 
way  through  college  as  a  printer  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
and  thereafter  himself  operated  *  «  « 

a  weekly  paper  for  a  year.  Robert  Gilson — president  of 

He  has  had  experience  with  of  the  American 

the  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Newspaper  Guild. 

Association  and  the  Southern  *  ♦  * 

Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  *  i.  j 

tion,  Lrked  for  the  Star-Tele-  ^  Willard  B.  ALTON-honor^ 

gram  in  Fort  Worth  and  the 

Denwcrat  in  Sherman,  Texas,  ^dve^sing  department  of  the 
and  for  the  San  Francisco  News  Berkeley  (Calif.)  Daily  Gazette. 

before  coming  to  the  Herald.  *  *  • 

•  Harlowe  Hoyt,  drama  critic 

Walter  Secor,  Los  Angeles  of  Cleveland  (0.)  min 

Times  staffer  for  17  year^  ht 

transferred  from  city  hall,  Los  his  80th  birthday.  He  b^n  his 

A,«ele.,  to  city  hall,  Van  Nuys, 

Fred  Batimgartner.  ‘i^nuKee  ^Wls.)  treerress. 


Wayne  C.  Sellers 


Ben  Lipson  has  been  named  floor 
coverings  news  editor  of  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY,  to  replace 
Paul  Olsen  who  has  resigned.  Mr. 
Lipson  has  been  in  the  floor  cover¬ 
ings  news  department  since  1956. 


DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  and 
MEN’S  WE.\R  Magazine  have  as¬ 
signed  a  full  team  of  editors  and 
reporters  to  cover  developments  at 
the  convention  of  the  National 
Assn,  of  Retail  Clothiers  &  Fur¬ 
nishers  at  the  .Shoreham  Hotel  in 
Washington.  D.  C.,  Feb.  11-14.  Ten 
members  of  the  New  York  staff  of 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  will  be 
on  hand  for  the  meetings  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  Fairchild’s  Washington  news 
bureau,  headed  by  the  paper’s  edi¬ 
tor,  Stephen  S.  Marks,  and  associate 
editor,  Ken  Howry.  MEN’S  WE.AR 
Magazine  will  be  represented  by 
Walter  H.  T.  Raymond,  editor; 
Daniel  De  Palma,  managing  editor; 
William  Ullmann  and  Stanley 
Gellers,  associate  editors. 


Ernest  Linford,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Tribune — winner  of  an 
American  Motors  Corporation 
Conservation  Award,  a  bronze 
plaque. 


Two  new  appointments  to  Fair¬ 
child’s  foreign  news  correspondents 
roster  have  just  been  announced  by 
Harriet  Mackintosh,  director  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  Fay  Douglaslee  will 
cover  for  all  Fairchild  papers  in 
Balboa,  Canal  Zone;  James  S. 
Mazzone  will  represent  the  papers 
in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 


David  Hoster,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Taylor  Press — 
elected  president  of  Texas  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association. 


Philip  Danze  has  joined  the  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY  copy  desk 
staff.  He  was  formerly  associated 
with  the  Directory  Division  of  Fair- 
child  Publications. 


fabllihtrt  H 

Dsily  Nawi  RKord,  Woman's  Waar  Dally, 
Homa  Fwrnishinqs  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
Hatalworking  Naws,  Diractorias.  - 
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2  E.Nfoutives  Given 
NeM  Kesponsibilitien 

San  Buxnardino,  Calif. 

TSvo  executives  have  been 
nami  'l  to  more  responsible  posi¬ 
tions  with  The  Sun  Co.,  it  was 
announced  by  James  A.  Guthrie, 
editor  and  president  of  the  Sun- 
TeUgrant. 

Controller  Melvin  M.  Sikes, 
a  vicepresident,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  senior  vicepresident.  He 
continues  as  controller  but  has 
been  given  added  responsibility 
in  general  administration. 

G.  David  Ackley,  day  man¬ 
aging  editor,  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  lx)ard  of  directors 
as  well  as  a  vicepresident.  He 
fills  the  position  left  vacant  on 
the  lioard  by  the  retirement  of 
Howard  P.  Graham,  advertising 
director. 

Wood  Heads  Group 

Boston 

Leonard  Wood,  publisher  of 
the  Arlington  Advocate,  is  the 
new  president  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Press  Association,  com¬ 
prised  of  weekly  newspapers  and 
small  dailies. 

• 


SALESMANSHIP — Leonard  Mab- 
boH,  left,  of  Minneapolis  Sales 
Executives  Club,  hands  an  award 
to  Charles  O.  Johnson,  sports  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune,  for  his  efforts  to  brin9 
major  league  sports  to  the  Mid¬ 
west — the  Minnesota  Twins  in 
baseball  and  the  Vikings  in  pro 
football. 


Bill  Montgomery — returned 
to  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  copy  desk  after  two  year 
absence  to  free-lance. 

«  *  * 

Granville  Allison  Jr. — from 
UPI,  Miami,  Fla.  to  city  desk, 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

*  *  • 

Tom  Griffin — from  adver¬ 
tising  field  to  copy  desk,  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal. 

«  *  « 


Fourth  Generation 

Natchez,  Miss. 

John  Q.  Lambert,  Jr.  has 
joined  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Natchez  Democrat. 
He  is  the  son  of  the  general 
manager  and  is  the  fourth  gen¬ 
eration  of  his  family  to  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  paper  which 
was  founded  by  his  great  grand¬ 
father  in  1865.  The  Democrat  is 
being  published  by  three  broth¬ 
ers  of  the  third  generation. 

• 

Quits  Bank  Post 

CLE\’ELAND 

1.  F.  Freiberger,  82-year-old 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Forest 
City  Publishing  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
has  retired  from  the  board  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  Cleveland  Trust 
Company. 

• 

Phil  Hamilton — resigned  as 
news  editor  of  Lovington 
(N.  M.)  Daily  Leader  to  become 
wire  editor  of  Abilene  (Tex.) 
Reporter-News. 

*  *  « 

Jess  Price — named  managing 
editor  of  the  New  Mexico  Farm 
and  Ranch  magazine,  succeeding 
Robert  Stearns — resigned  to 
join  the  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New 
Mexican.  Price  is  a  former  city 
editor  of  the  New  Mexican. 
desk  at  Washington. 


SILVER  BEAVER  medallion  ra- 
caivad  by  Charlas  B.  Lord,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star  and  News  in  recognition  of 
his  21  years  of  service  to  the  Boy 
Scouts,  is  admired  by  Mrs.  Lord. 

William  Glance — resigned  as 
sports  editor  of  the  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  Evening  Post  to  be  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  office  of  information 
at  Bowman  Gray  School  of 
Medicine,  Wake  Forest  College. 
*  «  * 

Merrill  C.  Meigs,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Hearst  Corporation 
and  a  Hearst  Newspapers  execu¬ 
tive  for  45  years — retired. 

«  «  * 

Carlo  J.  Salzano — promoted 
to  manager  of  the  Charleston, 
W.  Va.  bureau  of  United  Press 
International,  succeeding  Fred 
L.  Ferris — transferred  to  news 
desk  at  Washington. 


James  A.  0.  Crowe,  an  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News — named  as  out¬ 
door  writer  to  succeed  Kend¬ 
rick  M.  Kimball,  a  member  of 
the  News  staff  since  1920,  who 
has  retired. 


COLLECTOR'S  ITEM— The  White 
House  requested  the  original 
drawing  of  this  Hugh  Haynie 
cartoon  in  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Jourr>al,  a  takeoff  on  the  Rem¬ 
brandt  painting  depicting  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  as  Aristotle 
contemplating  the  bust  of  Homer 
(Speaker  McCormack).  When  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  also  asked 
for  the  drawing  it  had  to  settle 
for  a  copy. 


Cal  Turner — from  city  desk, 
Jackson  (Miss.)  State  Times,  to 
copy  desk,  Memphis  Commercial 
A  ppeal. 

*  *  * 

Michael  H.  Wren,  retiring 
as  promotion  manager  of  the 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal- 
Courier  and  Register — honored 
at  testimonial  dinner. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  A.  MacCallum, 
reporter  for  the  Wilmington 
(N.  C.)  News  the  past  two  years 
— enlisted  for  Army  Intelligence 
service. 

«  «  e 

Bill  McAda — from  city  hall 
beat,  Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter- 
News,  to  the  staff  of  the  Santa 
Fe  (N.  M.)  New  Mexican. 

«  «  « 

Bob  Phillips,  reporter  and 
book  editor  of  the  Abilene  (Tex.) 
Reporter-News  —  to  natural 
resources  editor.  Grand  Junction 
(Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel. 

«  *  « 

Saul  Kohler — from  rewrite, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  to 
Capitol  bureau  at  Harrisburg. 

«  *  « 

Charles  W.  Ettinger,  former  I 
columnist  of  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  ' 
Morning  Call — now  on  public  ; 
relations  staff  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment.  I 


R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.  is  pleased  to 
present  the  new  M.A.N.  Multopress. 

"An  automatic  hydraulic  matrix  molding  machine 
which  incorporates,  as  standard,  features 
normally  considered  optional  by  the  trade." 


910  East  138th  Street,  New  York  04,  N.Y. 
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Personnel  Director 
Inherits  $450,000 

Clitv’eland 
A  neijfhborhood  friendship  of 
50  years  ag:o  has  resulted  in  a 
bequest  of  $450,000  to  William 
R.  Merkel,  personnel  director  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

Mr.  Merkel,  before  ?oinp:  to 
Washington,  was  administrative 
assistant  to  Sterling  E.  Graham, 
president  of  the  Forest  City 
Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

The  bequest  came  from  a 
Cleveland  woman.  She  and  her 
husband,  who  died  in  1949,  were 
friends  of  Mr.  Merkel’s  parents 
in  the  suburb  of  East  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Merkel’s  wife  was  given 
$90,000. 

Another  broker,  Arthus  S. 
Merkel  —  four  of  the  Merkel 
brothers  received  the  gifts  —  is 
with  the  Cleveland  advertising 
agency  of  Duffy,  McClure  & 
Wilder,  Inc.  He  received  $150,- 
000. 

Total  amount  of  bequests  was 
$3,000,000. 

• 

Jim  Carpenter — joined  staff 
of  Las  Cruces  (N.  M.)  Sun- 
News. 

*  *  * 

Lou  Lash,  Las  Cruces  (N.  M.) 
Sun-News  reporter — winner  of 
Bruce  Steere  Award  for  safety 
writing  effort.  He  received  $50 
and  a  silver  trophy  from  Steere 
Tank  Lines,  Inc. 

*  «  « 

Ada  Lyon,  a  60-year  veteran 
of  newspaper  work  —  retired 
recently  from  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 
Press  where  she  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  50  years. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Fritch — joined  Roswell 
(N.  M.)  Record  as  reporter. 

*  •  * 

Hoyt  Gimuh,  Santa  Fe,  N.M. 
bureau  chief  for  UPI  for  nearly 
four  years  —  transferred  to 
Washington  UPI  bureau  as  desk 
editor. 

«  «  « 

Rodney  Townsend  —  joined 
photography  department  of 
Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal, 
succe^ing  Frank  Garcia,  who 
entered  military  service. 

*  *  * 

Mack  Johnson — from  the 
Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  to  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  N ews. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  P.  Mink,  staff 
writer,  Lima  (Ohio)  Citizen — 
to  sports  editor,  Bristol  (Va.- 
Tenn.)  Virginia-Tennessean. 

«  «  « 

David  Averill,  editor  of  the 
Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press  —  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  publications 
and  news  services  at  Eastern 
Michigran  University. 


Named  .4d  Director 

Akicon,  0. 

Roger  A.  Burrell,  retail  ad 
manager  of  the  Beacon  Joumsl 
since  1938,  has  been  named  to 
the  new  post  of  advertising 
director.  Edward  J.  Liitimet, 
who  has  been  assistant  to  Mr. 
Burrell  for  some  years,  has  be«i 
named  retail  manager. 


Obituary 


SEEN  at  the  annual  dinner  given  by  This  Weelt  during  the  NAEA 
convention  in  Chicago  were:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emil  A.  Sees  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  and  W.  Parkman  Rankin,  This  Week  vicepresident. 

GUESTS  at  This  Week's  party  also  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Danehe  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times'  Chicago  office,  William  T.  Smith  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  and  Eugene  B.  Carrigan  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald. 


Herbert  O.  Maas,  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Los  Angeles  Exam¬ 
iner  for  five  years — to  the  Van 
Nuys  News  copy  desk. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Carney — from  copy 
desk,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune,  to  copy  desk,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat. 

V  «  * 

Morris  Litman — promoted  to 
executive  city  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 
Phillip  B.  Schaeffer,  formerly 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin — now 
Inquirer  city  editor. 

*  «  * 

Tom  Maddox,  who  resigned 
Jan.  1  from  the  Associated  Press 
bureau  at  Helena — now  assist¬ 
ant  secretary  of  the  Montana 
Liquor  Control  Board. 

*  *  * 

Gerry  Adix — promoted  from 
news  editor  to  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press.  Bob  Bo  den — 
from  assistant  news  editor  to 
news  editor.  Bob  Holmes — from 
city  government  reporter  to  city 
editor.  Art  Nauman,  formerly 
on  the  Davenport  (Iowa)  Demo¬ 
crat  staff — now  city  government 
reporter. 


Project  in  Brazil 

Ames,  Iowa 
Kenneth  R.  Marvin,  former 
head  of  the  Department  of  Tech¬ 
nical  Journalism  at  Iowa  State 
University,  has  been  appointed 
information  chief  for  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 
He  will  go  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  where  he  will  help 
develop  an  agricultural  commu¬ 
nications  system  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  U.S.  State  Depart¬ 
ment. 


Earl  Simpkins — from  copy 
desk,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  to  police  beat, 
Lynchburg  (Va.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Peter  G.  Pafiolis,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press — now  director  of  public 
relations  for  Minnesota  Educa¬ 
tion  Association. 

*  *  * 

Jean-Marc  Leger,  foreign 
affairs  writer  for  Le  Devoir, 
Montreal — to  director  of  the 
French-language  department  of 
Quebec’s  Department  of  Cultural 
Affairs. 


Leland  H.  Reese,  67,  Chicago 
Daily  News  crime  reporter  dur¬ 
ing  the  Capone  era;  Jan.  23  in 
Arizona. 

*  *  * 

Harry  C.  Dorer,  67,  retired 
Newark,  N.  J.  news  photogra¬ 
pher;  Jan.  26. 

«  *  * 

Earl  C.  Reeves  Sr.,  72, 
London  manager  of  Internation¬ 
al  News  Service  during  World 
War  I;  author  of  several  books; 
Jan.  24  at  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

*  «  * 

.Allen  Kohan,  65,  Omaha 
(Nebr.)  police  reporter  from 
1922  to  1943;  Jan.  22. 

«  *  ♦ 

Carleton  F,  Bowes,  64, 
former  fish  and  game  columnist 
of  the  Halifax  Chronicle;  Jaa 
24. 

*  *  * 

Merrill  Herb,  52,  former 
publisher  of  a  weekly  and  later 
with  the  Corvallis  (Ore.)  Gor 
zette  Times  and  the  Salem 
Statesman- Journal  papers;  Jaa 
13. 

• 

Lynn  Miller  Dies; 

Paper’s  Co.  Founder 

Royal  Oak,  Mich. 
Lynn  S.  Miller,  70,  editor  and 
co-founder  of  the  Daily  Tribune 
here,  died  Jan.  26  of  a  heart 
attack  suffered  at  the  newspa¬ 
per  office. 

Mr.  Miller  was  president  of 
the  Tribune  Publishing  Co.  His 
first  newspaper  job  was  in  1914 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Morning  Record.  He 
came  to  Royal  Oak  in  1919  to 
take  over  with  his  brother,  the 
late  Floyd  J.  Miller,  the  then¬ 
weekly  Royal  Oak  Tribune.  The 
newspaper  became  a  daily  in 
October,  1925. 

• 

Richard  Hale  Dies 

Chicago 

Richard  Hale,  61,  general 
manager  of  the  Monroe  (La.) 
News-Star  and  World,  was 
found  dead  in  bed  at  the  Edge- 
water  Beach  Hotel  here  Janu¬ 
ary  23. 

He  was  attending  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Association. 
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Trading  Stamps 
and 

Public  Opinion 

The  public  opinion  and  marketing  research  firm  of  Benson  and  Benson 
of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  recently  completed  its  Fifth  Annual  Poll 
on  trading  stamp  saving  for  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company. 
The  study  shows  the  following: 

TRADING  STAMPS  MAINTAIN  NATIONWIDE  POPULARITY 

Trading  stamps  continue  to  be  highly  popular  with  consumers  all  over 
the  United  States.  Members  of  40,900,000  of  the  nation’s  estimated 
53,800,000  households  regularly  save  trading  stamps  to  redeem  them. 


Women  lead  men  — not  by  much 

Women:  44,100,000  of  the  nation’s  56,553.000 
women  save  stamps  to  redeem  them  (78  percent). 
Men:  39,100,000  of  the  nation’s  52.834,000  men 
save  stamps  to  redeem  them  (74  percent). 

Youngest  families— biggest  savers 

People  of  all  ages  save  stamps,  but  the  younger 
families  are  more  inclined  toward  saving  them. 
84  percent  of  households  21  to  34  years  of  age 
save  stamps. 

78  percent  of  households  35  to  49  years  of  age 
save  stamps. 

68  percent  of  households  50  and  above  save 
stamps. 

Stamps  popular  with  all  occupations 

IVading  stamps  are  saved  by  consumers  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  and  are  popular  with  people 
of  every  occupation,  income  and  education  level. 
71%  of  farm  families:  Of  the  5,918,000  farm  fam¬ 
ilies  in  the  United  States,  4,202,000  (71  percent) 
save  trading  stamps  to  redeem  them. 

83%  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers:  Among 
these  households,  14,700,000  (83  percent)  of  a 
total  of  17,716,000  save  stamps  to  redeem  them. 
75%  of  professional  and  managerial:  Of  the 
12,928,000  households  headed  by  someone  in  the 


professional  or  managerial  area,  9,700,000  (75  per¬ 
cent)  save  stamps  to  redeem  them. 

78%  of  clerical  and  sales  people:  5,200,000 
(78  jjercent)  of  the  6,703,000  households  headed 
by  someone  employed  in  clerical  or  sales  work 
save  stamps  to  redeem  them. 

74%  of  service  and  labor  people:  Among 
6,225,000  service  and  labor  households,  4,600,000 
(74  |)ercent)  save  trading  stamps  to  redeem  them. 

Legislative  control— not  favored 

People  polled  do  not  favor  legislative  control 
which  would  hamper  merchants  who  wish  to  give 
stamps.  Only  6  out  of  any  100  can  be  found  who 
would  condone  government  action  to  eliminate 
trading  stamps. 

Overwhelmingly,  consumers  regard  trading  stamps 
as  an  “extra”  value  they  would  not  get  by  shop¬ 
ping  elsewhere.  They  like  to  have  them. 


For  a  complete  summary  of  this  survey,  write: 
Department  of  Press  Information 
The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company, 

114  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  11,  New  York. 
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WESTERN  ELECTRIC 
AND  ITS  40,000  SUPPLIERS 

Last  year,  about  40,000  companies  employing  over  5,000,000  people  in  about  3,.500 
American  cities  and  towns  helped  Western  Electric  with  its  job  as  manufacturing  and 
supply  unit  of  the  Bell  System  and  as  a  major  government  contractor.  W.  E.  dollars  paid 
to  these  firms  —  over  $1  billion  in  1961  —  helped  meet  payrolls  and  pay  taxes  in  com¬ 
munities  throughout  the  nation.  These  companies  ranged  from  major  industrial  cxincerns 
to  three-man  operations.  Most  were  small  businesses  with  fewer  than  .500  employees. 

As  our  needs  have  grown,  so  has  the  number  of  our  suppliers.  Last  year,  for  instance, 
there  were  close  to  10,000  more  than  in  1955.  In  1961  alone,  about  7,000  new  firms  be¬ 
came  Western  Electric  suppliers.  To  find  the  right  companies  for  our  special  needs,  we 
requested  quotations  from  over  120,000  well-qualified  concerns  during  1961. 

From  some  of  our  suppliers  came  raw  materials,  parts,  components  and  assemblies  for 
our  factories  where  Bell  telephones  and  communications  equipment  are  made.  Some 
helped  with  defense  projects  entrusted  to  us  by  the  government.  Others  provided  special 
services  —  like  transportation.  And  still  others  supplied  finished  products  —  everything 
from  linesmen  s  belts  and  pliers  to  telephone  poles.  The  contributions  of  these  suppliers 
enable  us  to  focus  our  eff^orts  on  our  main  concern:  manufacturing  high-quality  com¬ 
munications  products  for  dependable  service  in  the  Bell  Telephone  network  and  fur¬ 
nishing  production,  engineering  and  management  services  for  government  projects. 
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MANUFACTURING  AND  SUPFIY 


UNIT  OF  THE  till  SYSTEM 


BIG  HAUL  during  1961  cost 
Western  Electric  over  70  million  dollars. 
Among  the  more  than  4,000  carriers 
which  shared  in  this  sum  was  The  Schell 
Transfer  Co.,  a  trucking  company 
in  the  Baltimore  area.  W.  E.  business 
supported  jobs  for  many  trainmen,  .seamen 
and  freight-handlers  —  as  well  as 
truckers  —  during  the  past  year. 


A  W.  E.  BUYER  Bob  Peregrin  (left ) ,  e.xamines 
a  pair  of  special  pliers  with  Otto  Hart, 

President  of  Hart  Industrial  Supply  Co.  —  one 
of  many  small  businesses  in  dynamic, 
fast-growing  Oklahoma  City  which  supply  Western 
with  a  wide  range  of  tools,  parts  and  machinery. 


W.  E.  SUPPLIER  Stanley  M.  Knapp,  Jr. 

( left ),  of  Trimold  Division,  Fisher-Price  Toys, 

Inc.,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y„  discusses  a  new  plastic  cable 
lxx)t  with  Donald  A.  Miller  of  Western  Electric 
Purchasing.  This  product  saves  time  and  money 
in  connecting  Call  Director  telephone  sets. 


NIKE  BUILDER  Charles  Malouin  helpis  make 
electronic  components  for  NIKE  guided  missile 
systems  at  Whiting  &  Davis  Co.  in  Plainville,  Mass.  — 
one  of  many  firms  which  help  prime 
contractor  W.  E.  with  this  Army  project. 


MOUNTAINS  OF  COPPER  BARS 

will  be  drawn  into  wire  and  cable  at 
W.  E.  plants  for  use  in  the  nation-wide  Bell 
System.  As  one  of  the  world’s  largest  users 
of  copper.  Western  contributes  substantially 
to  the  economy  of  copper-mining  states. 


REPORT  FROM  CANADA 


Shop  Centers  Urged 
To  Sell  Merchandise 


Chicago 

Shopping  centers  can  well 
afford  to  take  a  leaf  from  the 
merchandising  practices  of 
downtown  stores  and  sell  mer¬ 
chandise  in  their  ads,  rather 
than  stress  pleasant  atmosphere 
and  easy  access,  R.  A.  Judges, 
Montreal  Star,  told  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  members  here  last  week. 

Leading  a  panel  discussion  by 
Canadian  NAEA  members,  Mr. 
Judges  outlined  a  program  used 
by  the  Star  to  get  more  shop¬ 
ping  center  advertising  by  show¬ 
ing  them  how  to  build  greater 
store  traffic — “the  right  kind  of 
traffic,”  as  he  put  it. 

Must  Meet  (k>inpetition 

“Downtown  stores  attract 
thousands  of  customers  with 
newspaper  advertising  that  sells 
merchandise,”  he  said.  “This  is 
the  shopping  centers’  competi¬ 
tion.” 

The  Star  dramatized  how 
downtown  merchants  advertise. 
He  pasted  up  on  a  roll  of  news¬ 
print  all  the  retail  ads  in  the 
preceding  day’s  paper,  amount¬ 
ing  to  over  100,000  lines.  Mr. 
Judges  told  how  the  Star 
impressed  upon  shopping  center 
proprietors  the  need  for  build¬ 
ing  an  image  in  people’s  minds 
that  such  centers  were  not  only 
a  pleasant  place  to  shop,  but  also 
a  merchandise  mart  where  they 
can  get  attractive  goods  and 
good  value  for  their  money 
regardless  of  the  nature  of  their 
purchases.  The  results? 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Judges,  “in 
1960  we  carried  a  total  of  36,528 
lines  of  shopping  center  adver¬ 
tising  from  four  shopping 
centers,  while  in  1961,  we  car¬ 
ried  over  151,000  lines,  divided 
among  nine  shopping  centers.” 

Home  Building  Section 

J.  Ross  Bates,  St.  Catherines 
(Ont.)  Standard,  told  how  that 
paper  gamers  12  extra  pages 
for  13  weeks  by  publishing  a 
home  section  every  Wednesday 
during  March,  April  and  May, 
featuring  ads  from  lumber  and 
building  supply  companies  and 
allied  firms  in  the  building  held. 

“Most  advertisers  have  used 
the  section  for  years  and  auto¬ 
matically  budget  for  it,”  said 
Mr.  Bates.  “A  separate  section 
of  the  paper — usually  with  a 
spot  or  fall  color  cover — is  handy 
and  attractive.  Reading  material 
is  carefully  prepared — the  bulk 
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of  it  is  current  worthwhile 
information  not  unlike  the  sort 
of  thing  found  in  home  maga¬ 
zines.  Each  advertiser  receives 
a  free  half-column  story  or  a 
picture  during  the  13-week 
period.” 

Each  advertiser  agrees  to  use 
the  same  size  space  in  the  same 
location  for  the  entire  13  weeks, 
he  explained.  Preferred  positions 
are  purchased  year  after  year  by 
the  same  accounts  who  get  first 
opportunity  on  last  year’s  loca¬ 
tion  when  the  section  is  sold  in 
January  and  February. 

Many  advertisers  who  do  not 
advertise  at  any  other  time 
appear  in  this  section  for  13 
weeks,  said  Mr.  Bates,  adding 
that  many  new  accounts  are  also 
discovered  and  become  weekly 
or  daily  space  users  as  a  result 
of  the  profitable  use  of  the  home 
building  section  under  the  13- 
week  package  plan. 

Hok  C  of  C  Helps 

William  R.  Sootheran,  Niag¬ 
ara  Falls  (Ont.)  Evening  Re¬ 
view,  explained  how  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been 
helpful  in  developing  extra  ad 
linage,  including  an  annual 
Chamber  of  Commerce  section. 
The  Chamber  is  also  helpful  in 
getting  local  industries  to  wel¬ 
come  new  industries  to  Niagara, 
he  added,  resulting  in  extra 
linage  from  local  industries. 

The  Review  also  uses  the 
Chamber’s  industrial  brochures, 
adding  two  pages  covering  the 
newspaper’s  rates  and  circula¬ 
tion,  for  mailing  to  national 
advertisers  and  agencies. 

“I  wouldn’t  want  you  to  think 
we’ve  missed  the  boat  on  a 
Honeymoon  Special,”  said  Mr. 
Sootheran.  “We  do  publish  an  all 
picture  section  in  June,  but  here 
the  only  help  we  get  or  ask  from 
the  Chamber  is  the  presentation 
of  one  of  their  famous  Honey¬ 
moon  Certificates  and  a  $50  ad.” 

L.  B.  Leith,  Galt  (Ont.) 
Reporter,  outlined  the  program 
used  to  stimulate  ad  salesmen  to 
increase  their  advertising  sales. 
This  plan  includes  the  following 
items: 

(1)  Daily  call  list  and  sales 
report;  (2)  monthly  budget 
report  made  up  by  each  salesman 
which  is  in  effect  the  amount  of 
business  he  expects  to  sell  the 
next  month;  (3)  salesman’s 
linage  book,  which  permits  at  a 
glance  a  comparison  of  space 
used  each  month  by  each  account 


over  a  five-year  period;  (4)  a 
linage  graph  that  shows  the  per¬ 
centage,  gain  or  loss,  against  the 
previous  year,  month  by  month, 
based  on  the  total  space  for  a 
salesman’s  entire  list  of 
accounts;  (5)  sales  call  graph, 
showing  the  salesman’s  percent¬ 
age  of  results  for  the  number  of 
sales  calls  made  each  month; 
(6)  sales  calls  with  salesmen. 

Leonard  W.  Gates,  Ottawa 
(Ont.)  Citizen,  presented  a  slide 
presentation  of  that  paper’s 
advertising  dispatch  department 
operation,  utilizing  the  tray  unit 
system. 

Tab  for  Floritit 

Another  panel  dealt  with  spe¬ 
cial  promotions,  including  an 
eight-page  tabloid  section  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Billings  (Mont.) 
Gazette,  in  connection  with  a 
grand  opening  of  the  Hopper 
Billings  Floral  and  Nursery  at 
a  new  location. 

Fred  J.  Nelson,  Gazette  adver¬ 
tising  director,  told  how  the  tab¬ 
loid  section  was  used  not  only 
for  a  grand  opening  announce¬ 
ment,  but  as  a  spring  catalog. 
Cooperative  tie-in  ads  from  sup¬ 
pliers,  plus  coupon  specials  as 
traffic  builders  were  included. 

“We  made  no  reduction  or 
special  concession  in  rates  for 
the  advertising,”  said  Mr.  Nel¬ 
son.  “In  place  of  sending  flowers 
to  a  florist’s  grand  opening,  we 
supplied  him  with  1,000  extra 
copies  of  the  tabloid  to  use  as  a 
spring  catalog.  He  purchased 
additional  copies.  Sales  were 
record-breaking  during  the 
grand  opening.  Follow-up  sales 
continued  for  weeks  on  a  high 
level  from  the  tab’s  use  as  a 
catalog.  Mr.  Hopper  is  planning 
to  use  the  tab  idea  again  as  his 
spring  catalog.” 

Boost  for  Senior  Citizens 

Clair  B.  Otis,  Eureka  (Calif.) 
Newspapers,  explained  how 
“Silver  Hair  Brings  Silver 
Dollars,”  by  developing  a  special 
section  on  well-managed,  licensed 
guest  and  nursing  homes  for 
“senior  citizens.”  The  theme 
used  was,  “Senior  Citizens  Enjoy 
a  Busy,  Happy  Life  in  These 
Certified  Homes.” 

Each  of  the  ads  contained  a 
picture  of  the  home  and  the 
proprietor.  The  ad  copy  told  of 
the  home  facilities  and  the  spe¬ 
cial  care  given  to  their  guests. 
“The  reaction  to  the  three-page 
feature  was  exceptionally  grati¬ 
fying  from  three  points  of  view,” 
said  Mr.  Otis.  ‘The  public  was 
informed  of  the  fine  manner  in 
which  a  pressing  need  was  being 
met  in  their  own  community. 
The  guests  in  these  homes  were 
made  to  feel  more  important  be¬ 
cause  of  the  demonstrated  in¬ 
terest  in  their  lives.  The  Ad- 

EDITOR  ac  PU 


vertising  investment  paid  off 
handsomely  by  bringing  in 
scores  of  inquiries  and  a  conse¬ 
quent  filling  of  vacant  ixK)ms. 
Propietors  have  requested  a 
repetition  of  the  feature  this 
year.” 

e 

865,100  Radio 
Stations  On  Air 

Washington 

The  number  of  authorized 
broadcast  stations  of  all  kinds 
in  the  United  States  totaled 
865,100  at  year’s  end — an 
increase  of  142,466  over  1960, 
according  to  records  at  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission. 

The  biggest  increase — 140,000 
stations — came  in  safety  and 
special  radio  authorizations, 
including  several  for  newspaper 
services. 

Other  increases  were  regis¬ 
tered  in  every  major  broadcast¬ 
ing  field,  with  the  number  of 
standard  radio  stations  up  from 
about  3,700  to  3,800,  FM  com¬ 
mercial  stations  up  from  about 
1,000  to  about  1,100,  commercial 
television  stations  up  from  634 
to  655,  and  educational  television 
stations  up  from  66  to  70. 

• 

Scripps  Credited 
With  Success  Key 

Redding,  Calif. 

Success  of  the  Redding  Rec¬ 
ord-Searchlight  in  a  start  from 
scratch  against  a  field  of  three 
existing  dailies  was  credited  to 
advice  from  E.  W.  Scripps, 
Scripps-Howard  group  founder, 
in  a  23rd  anniversary  edition. 

The  John  P.  Scripps  News¬ 
paper  followed  the  policy  Mr. 
Scripps  laid  down  to  Paul  Ed¬ 
wards  in  starting  the  Houston 
Post,  Paul  Bodenhamer,  editor, 
reported.  This  was  to  set  a 
course  as  editor  with  only  one 
object  in  view  “and  that  is  to 
serve  only  that  class  of  people 
from  whom  you  cannot  even 
hope  to  derive  any  other  income 
than  one  cent  a  day  they  pay 
you  for  our  paper.  Be  honest 
and  fearless  with  them,  always 
without  regard  to  the  good  will 
or  ill  will  of  the  so-called  busi¬ 
ness  community.” 


Sizer  on  Board 

Chicago 

Election  of  Lawrence  B.  Sizer, 
a  consultant  to  Field  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.,  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  corporation  was 
announced  by  Marshall  Field 
Jr.,  president. 
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Another  false  statement 
from  Karl  Marx 

"The  battle  of  competition  is  fought  by  cheapening 
of  commodities,"  he  said.  But  at  United  States  Steel 
we've  found  that  the  battle  of  competition  is  fought 
by  improving  of  commodities.  For  example,  we  have 
just  completed  the  development  of  a  thinner,  lighter, 
proportionately  stronger  tin-plated  steel  for  cans.  The 
new  steel  is  called  Ferrolite.  It  reduces  the  weight  of 
cans  about  40%,  and  it  proves  that  a  product  doesn't 
have  to  be  made  weak  when  it’s  made  light. 

Ferrolite  is  one  of  the  newest  additions  to  more 
than  10,000  types  and  grades  of  USS  steels.  In  this 
instance  it  was  a  new  steel  for  food  cans.  At  other 
times,  it  was  a  new  steel  for  nuclear  forgings;  stronger 
steel  plate  for  submarine  hulls;  tougher  steel  for  auto¬ 
motive  gears;  a  new  Stainless  Steel  for  re-entry  cap¬ 
sules.  There’s  a  story  of  competition  behind  every  one 
of  them— from  the  men  who  developed  them  to  the 
companies  and  industries  that  produce  them.  And  the 
benefit— is  a  stronger  nation.  America  grows  with  steel. 


United  States  Steel 


CIRCULATION 


Illinois  Publications 
Sales  Tax  Challenged 


Chicago 

Suit  has  been  filed  in  the  Su¬ 
perior  Court  of  Cook  County 
here  to  challengfe  the  new  sales 
tax  imposed  on  subscriptions  to 
publications  delivered  in  Illinois. 
The  petition  seeks  a  declaratory 
judgment  against  the  state  and 
its  agents  which  could  void  the 
sales  tax  on  publications  or 
soften  the  blow  through  broader 
exemption  rules. 

The  Illinois  suit  challenges 
the  sales  tax  as  denying  “due 
process”;  as  wrongly  taxing  as 
tangible  property  the  paper  and 
ink  which  is  only  the  medium 
of  transmitting  intangible  in¬ 
formation  ;  as  discriminatory 
and  devisive  in  establishing  a 
news  exemption  only  for  daily 
consumer  newspapers;  and  as 
unconstitutional  under  state  and 
federal  law. 

Plaintiffs  are  28  national  con¬ 
sumer  magazines  and  business 
publications.  This  action  follows 
another  suit  filed  by  Time  Inc., 
in  which  an  injunction  against 
the  new  sales  tax  is  sought. 

The  Inter-Association  Pub¬ 
lishers  Tax  Committee  was  or¬ 
ganized  to  fight  the  Illinois  Re¬ 
tailers  Occupation  Tax  (R.O.T.) 
and  Service  Occupation  Tax 
(S.O.P.).  Plans  include  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  another  suit  with  re¬ 
spect  to  controlled  circulation 
publications. 

The  Tax  Committee  is  under¬ 
written  financially  by  the  Maga¬ 
zine  Publishers  Association,  the 
Associated  Business  Publica¬ 
tions,  and  the  Chicago  Business 
Publications  Association. 

The  Illinois  tax  is  estimated 
to  represent  a  burden  to  pub¬ 
lishers  of  close  to  $1.5  million  a 

AUSTRAL 

Expanding  Wealth 
Otfers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place — In¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  kssp  in  touch  with  marketing, 
advertising,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 
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year.  The  detailed  record-keep- 
iiTg  involved  could  double  the 
cost.  More  than  10  states  have 
passed  similar  taxes  on  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  single-copy  sales. 

*  e  « 

SALES  TAX  ST.4TES 

The  number  of  states  charg¬ 
ing  a  sales  tax  on  the  sale  of 
newspapers  was  increased  to 
five  when  North  Carolina  and 
Texas  imposed  this  levy. 

Previously,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
and  Kentucky  legislatures  had 
decided  that  such  a  tax  on  news¬ 
paper  sales  was  a  source  of 
revenue. 

Kentucky,  after  a  short  ex¬ 
perience,  restricted  the  tax  to 
retail  outlets  only,  finding  that 
the  cost  of  collecting  this  tax 
from  the  newspaperboys  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  actual  amounts  re¬ 
ceived. 

In  1960  Kansas  also  at¬ 
tempted  to  add  a  3  percent  tax 
to  the  sale  of  newspapers  but 
after  a  short  experience,  passed 
an  amendment  exempting  news¬ 
papers  from  this  impost. 

The  Texas  2  percent  “limited 
sales”,  excise  and  use  tax  adopts 
the  format  of  the  Alabama  and 
Georgia  legislation  by  making 
the  newspapers  liable  for  the 
payments  regardless  of  the  in¬ 
dependent  status  of  the  news- 
paperboys  and  distributors.  The 
newspapers  in  these  two  latter 
states  add  the  tax  to  the  week¬ 
ly  or  monthly  statements  and 
pay  the  state  revenue  depart¬ 
ment  in  one  bulk  payment. 

The  North  Carolina  tax  ap¬ 
plies  only  in  those  cases  where 
a  carrier  delivers  more  than 
1,000  new’spapers  a  week.  The 
newspapers  are  responsible  for 
all  of  these  carriers  who  handle 
in  excess  of  1,000  newspapers 
per  week.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
liability  of  paying  this  tax,  the 
newspapers  must  arrange  to 
register  every  week  such  car¬ 
rier  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department  as  a  retail  mer¬ 
chant  and  secure  certificates  of 
resale  for  them. 
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BEDSIDE  SERVICE 

Through  the  cooperation  of 
local  businessmen  and  the 
Amsterdam  Evening  Recorder, 
patients  at  the  Amsterdam, 
(N,  Y.)  City  Hospital  and  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital  are  kept 
abreast  of  the  news  during 
confinement. 

Delivered  daily  to  the  two 
local  hospitals  are  110  copies  of 
the  Recorder,  47  of  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  paid  for  by  local  business¬ 
men  and  the  remaining  63 
supplied  by  the  Recorder. 

The  program  has  been  in  effect 
since  December  1954. 

• 

News  Meflia  Praised 
By  Iowa  Methodists 

Iowa  Methodist  Churches  held 
their  Third  Annual  Communi¬ 
cations  Sunday,  Jan.  21,  an 
observance  in  which  they  thank 
media  of  communications  for  cir¬ 
culating  news  of  what  the  church 
is  and  what  it  is  doing. 

As  part  of  the  program,  pas¬ 
tors  in  the  state  ordered  more 
than  81.000  copies  of  an  insert 
called  “Spreading  the  Gospel 
Through  Communications”  in 
which  Dr.  Arthur  West  outlines 
the  role  communications  plays 
in  religious  life.  The  inserts  were 
distributed  in  their  church  bulle¬ 
tins.  In  addition,  Methodist 
churches  had  displays  of  news¬ 
paper  clippings  and  invited  edi¬ 
tors  as  guests  at  services. 

• 

Full  Page  Report 
On  Right  to  Know 

Tulare,  Calif. 

An  editorial  page  of  the 
Tulare  Advance-Register  re¬ 
cently  was  devoted  to  informa¬ 
tion  designed  to  insure  that  all 
people  are  aware  of  their  right 
to  know. 

Reprints  and  a  special  letter 
w-ere  then  sent  members  of  all 
major  legislative  bodies  in  the 
newspaper’s  area  by  Tom  R. 
Hennion,  editor. 

The  page  updated  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  1953  Ralph  M. 
Brown  Act. 

• 

Abendpo&t  Is  110 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Rochester  Daily  Abend- 
post,  all  that  remains  of  10 
German-language  newspapers 
once  published  here,  was  honored 
recently  on  its  110th  anniver¬ 
sary.  The  Federation  of  German- 
American  Societies  presented  a 
plaque  to  Julius  Stoll,  present 
publisher,  and  Erich  Vossmeyer, 
j  editor,  memorializing  the 
founder,  the  late  Julius  W.  Stoll. 
The  evening  paper  has  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  14,000  in  a  40-mile  zone 
around  Rochester. 


Fight  Is  Rights 
Bee  Asserts 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

A  continuing  fight  for  a  free¬ 
way  plan  that  is  right  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Sacramento  Bee. 

This  began  months  ago  as  a 
fight  for  Sacramento  and  it  re¬ 
mains  a  fight  for  Sacramento, 
the  Bee  declared.  But  the  de¬ 
cision  re.sts  with  the  people,  and 
on  that  the  McClatchy  Newspa¬ 
per  said  it  will  abide  —  win, 
lose  or  draw. 

Meanwhile  the  Bee  will  battle 
for  a  freeway  plan  which  will 
enable  preservation  of  the  city 
gateway  and  of  Old  Sacramento, 
the  newspaper  pledged. 

It  so  fought  in  the  1950s  “al¬ 
most  alone  and  against  en¬ 
trenched  interests”  for  an  area 
redevelopment  plan  which  now 
is  under  way,  the  Bee  noted. 

“It  chooses  the  politically  un¬ 
popular  side  again  because  it 
believes  in  imaginative  recon¬ 
struction  and  in  the  capital 
city’s  historical  integrity,”  the 
Bee  said  in  urging  the  people 
to  come  to  their  own  decision. 

But  when  the  people  or  a 
newspaper  begin  to  fear  brac¬ 
ing  powerful  influences  or  en¬ 
trenched  bureaucracy  simply 
because  the  influences  are 
powerful,  they  fail  themselves, 
the  newspaper  affirmed. 

• 

New  Mill  Capacity 
Nearly  Sold  Out 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Phoenix  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has 
signed  a  contract  for  10,000  tons 
of  newsprint  a  year  with  South¬ 
west  Forest  Industries,  Phoenix. 

Paper  from  Southwest’s  new 
$32.5  million  mill  at  Snowflake 
will  be  used  in  printing  the 
Phoneix  Gazette  and  the  Arizona 
Republic.  The  contract  covers  a 
little  more  than  13%  of  the  mill’s 
planned  production  of  75,000 
tons  of  newsprint,  and  runs  over 
a  five-year  period. 

Hearst  newspapers  have  con¬ 
tracted  for  50,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  from  the  Snowflake  mill. 
• 

A  Daily  Double 

Chicago 

When  Warren  Brown,  sports 
columnist  for  Chicago’s  Ameri¬ 
can,  was  unable  to  serve  as 
toastmaster  at  the  Chicago 
Baseball  Writers  Association 
dinner  because  of  illness,  his 
fellow  sports  writers  hit  upon 
a  unique  gift  for  his  68th  birth¬ 
day.  Each  day  during  the  Ar- 
lington-Washington  meet,  the 
writers  will  place  a  $2  daily 
double  bet  in  Warren  Brown’s 
name  on  the  No.  6  and  No.  8 
horses. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


Weekly  Newspapers  of  Atlanta, 
yy  TTB  ^ A  A  Ga.  Mr.  Baird  has  had  a  30- 
1  ri.Llll.9Lf  r\.  1  A  year  career  as  journalist,  church 
■  publicist,  and  foreign  corre- 
spondent.  At  one  time  in  the 
FIVE  STRAIGHT  —  For  five  1920s  he  wa^  bureau  chief  for 
years  running  the  Meridian  United  Press  in  Moscow.  Later 
News-Times,  published  by  Ralph  he  worked  in  Washington.  He 
and  Jean  Hunter,  has  topp^  has  written  columns  for  the  De- 
the  list  of  winners  in  the  Idaho  Kalb  (Ga.)  New  Era  and  the 
Press  Association’s  Better  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Newspaper  Contests.  This  year  *  ♦  * 

it  ranked  first  in  editorial,  illus-  CITATION _ P.  D.  East  edi- 

trations,  community  service,  ^qj.  of  the  Hattiea- 

high  school  column  and  use  of  (Miss.)  Petal  Paper, 

correspondent  matwial.  John  L.  which  enjoys  a  nationwide  sub- 
Olmstead,  Idaho  C^nty  scription  list,  received  national 

Press,  was  dubbed  Master  Edi-  attention  for  himself  recently 
tor-Publisher  and  Uai^  N.  when  he  won  the  Fiorina  Lasker 
Beall,  Fremont  County  Chront-  Liberties  Award  of  $1,- 

cle-News,  was  elected  IPA  pres-  oqq  ^^6  presentation  will  be 
ident.  made  Feb.  22  in  New  York. 


PICTURE  STORY 


PATTERNS  —  Grit,  the  na¬ 
tional  weekly  for  small-town 
families,  mailed  out  491,296  pat¬ 
terns  on  coupon  orders  last 
year.  Pattern  requests  for  cloth¬ 
ing  and  needlework  arrive  at 
a  rate  of  1,900  per  day.  The 
multi-edition  paper,  published 
at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  is  chang¬ 
ing  over  to  offset  around  July  1. 


HAVE  A  HAPPY  —  The 
Princeton  (N.  J.)  Packet,  cele¬ 
brating  the  completion  of  its 
first  year  in  a  new  plant,  has 
grown  in  circulation  to  6,000 
all-paid,  according  to  General 
Manager  Edward  P.  Burke. 
Lots  of  color  is  being  sold  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  also  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  cold-type 
method  to  reproduce  illustra- 
POLITICAL  EDITOR — Pub-  tions  in  their  ^s.  “Packet  Por- 
lisher  DuPree  Jordan  Jr.  has  traits,”  a  front  page  photo  and 
announced  the  appointment  of  word  sketch  on  a  local  personal- 
Joseph  H.  Baird  as  political  edi-  ity,  is  clicking  as  a  popular 
tor  of  the  Jordan  Enterprises  feature. 


Before 


Challenging  reading,  magnetic  style — E  &  P  meets 
the  needs  of  everyone.  Get  a  firmer  hold  on  the 
ladder  of  success  with  a  subscription  to  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Name  . 

Address . 

City  . Zone . State . 

Company  . 

Mml  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

8S0  THIRD  AVE.  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 

$6.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  coimirieii.  tlOJOO 


Weekly  Sales 


Sheridans  Purchase 
Price  Family  Paper 

Princeton,  Mo. 

The  Princeton  Post-Tele¬ 
graph,  published  for  33  years 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W. 
Price,  has  been  purchased  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  F.  Sheri¬ 
dan  of  Wichita,  Kans.  The  Price 
family  has  been  identified  with 
newspapers  here  for  61  years. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was  in  publi¬ 
cation  work  prior  to  joining 
Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical 
Sales  Inc.  15  years  ago. 

The  sale  was  negotiated  by 
Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Norton, 
Kans.,  media  broker. 

*  *  « 

Subscription  list,  advertising 
contracts  and  good  will  of  the 
weekly  Imperial  Beach  (Calif.) 
News  have  been  taken  over  by 
the  Chula  Vista  (Calif.)  Star- 
News  Publishing  Company, 
Lowell  Blankfort,  co-owner  of 
the  latter  firm,  has  announced. 
*  *  * 

Zeke  Watkins  has  disposed  of 
his  interest  in  the  Okanogan 
(Ore.)  Independent  to  his 
brother,  Duane,  and  has  taken 
a  job  as  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  Country 
Stores,  Inc. 

«  *  * 

Bob  Lee<  Kidd,  a  1936  jour¬ 
nalism  gn^uate  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  who  worked 
for  dailies  before  buying  his 
first  weekly  in  1944,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Del  City  (Okla.) 
News  from  Cecil  Hen  thorn.  It 
will  be  published  at  the  plant 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  North 
Star  which  Mr.  Kidd  also  owns, 
along  with  the  Poteau  News- 
Sun.  An  offset  press  is  on  order. 
*  *  * 

State  Senator  Robert  H. 
Breeden  has  sold  his  interest  in 
the  Cleveland  (Okla.)  American 
and  Parvnee  Chief  to  his  long¬ 
time  partner,  Jo  0.  Ferguson. 
Mr.  Ferguson’s  wife  and  two 
sons,  D.  Jo  and  Larry,  are  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  business. 

*  m  * 

The  Shafter  Press  here  has 
been  sold  by  A.  E.  Swank  and 
David  Johnson  to  Frank  Wis- 
ner,  K.  W.  Pike,  Emil  Frost 
and  Floyd  C.  Wisner.  The  sale 
was  handled  by  Joseph  A.  Sny¬ 
der,  newspaper  broker  of  Ana¬ 
heim,  assisted  by  R.  Robert 
Evans,  consultant. 

Frank  Wisner  was  recently 
publisher  of  the  Camarillo 
(Calif.)  News  and  its  affiliated 
newspapers.  Mr.  Pike  and  Mr. 
F>ost  were  also  with  those  news¬ 
papers.  Floyd  Wisner  is  general 
manager  of  the  Scottsbluff 
(Nebr.)  Star  Herald. 


Detroit  Market  Growth 
Shown  in  5- Year  Report 


Detroit 

A  52-page  report  on  results 
from  the  Sixth  Quinquennial 
Surv^ey  of  the  Detroit  Market, 
underwritten  and  published  by 
the  Detroit  News,  has  been  re¬ 
leased  to  business  and  industry 
across  the  nation. 

The  survey,  taken  during  1961 
through  7,233  in-the-home  inter¬ 
views,  was  made  by  the  Market 
Opinion  Research  Co.  The  sur¬ 
vey  has  been  published  by  the 
News  at  five-year  inten’als  since 
1935. 

Latest  Data 

The  report  incorporates  the 
latest  census  data  with  that 
derived  from  the  field  sun’ey — 
the  most  comprehensive  thus 
far.  It  includes  data  on  popula¬ 
tion,  housing,  economic  and 
ethnic  characteristics  of  the  De¬ 
troit  market;  retail  sales  and 
sales  patterns;  shopping  habits 
of  Detroiters;  shopping  district 
and  shopping  center  maps; 
brand  penetration  of  selected 
product  classifications;  labor 
force  composition:  payroll  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  growth  patterns 
of  the  market. 

Also  presented  are  such  char¬ 
acteristics  as  racial  origins;  in¬ 
come  distribution;  occupation 
and  education  of  families,  and 
newspaper  coverage  by  areas 
and  selected  characteristics. 

The  survey  report  also  in¬ 
corporates  for  the  first  time 
such  data  as  newspaper  cover¬ 
age  of  apparel  and  household 
goods  buyers  by  price  level; 
amount  spent  for  remodeling; 


vacation  and  travel;  recreation, 
and  personal  savings. 

The  report  shows  that  during 
the  past  decade,  the  Detroit 
market  has  increased  23.8  per¬ 
cent  in  population  and  28.6  per¬ 
cent  in  households;  is  up  44.5 
percent  in  average  family  in¬ 
come,  and  42.7  percent  in  retail 
sales.  Also  shown  is  that  among 
the  nation’s  five  largest  mar¬ 
kets,  Detroit  ranks  second  in 
retail  sales  per  family. 

Included  in  the  field  survey 
were  intendews  with  persons 
living  in  every  census  tract  in 
the  six  southeastern  Michigan 
counties  of  Wayne,  Oakland, 
Macomb,  Monroe,  Livingston 
and  Washtenaw,  the  area  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  as  the  Detroit  Re¬ 
tail  Trading  Area. 

Data  published  in  the  report, 
however,  are  restricted  to  the 
Census  Bureau-designated  De¬ 
troit  Standard  Metropolitan  Sta¬ 
tistical  Area  of  Wayne,  Oak¬ 
land  and  Macomb  counties.  This 
area  of  3,805,000  persons  in¬ 
corporates  93  percent  of  all  Re¬ 
tail  Trading  Area  families. 

Richard  W.  Oudersluys,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Market  Opinion  Re¬ 
search  Co.,  said  g;roundwork  for 
the  survey  was  laid  early  in 
1961.  . 

“This  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  extensive  general  market 
surveys  ever  done,’’  he  said.  “I 
don’t  believe  any  newspaper 
does  the  job  in  quite  this  way 
and,  as  a  result,  we  get  a  lot 
of  information  not  found  in  U.S. 
census  and  other  reports.” 


TEASER — ^To  make  chiliad  north¬ 
ern  tv-viewert  jealous,  the  Miami 
Herald  float  in  the  New  Year's 
Eve  King  Orange  Parade  pre¬ 
sented  aquatic  stars  cavorting  !i 
a  pre-heated  (74  degrees)  pool 


Texan»  Share  $3,200 
In  Journalism  Prizes 

Austin,  Tex. 

Thirteen  Texas  newswriters 
and  photographers,  represent¬ 
ing  nine  of  the  state’s  daily 
newspapers,  received  cash 
awards  of  $3,200  at  the  awardi 
party  of  the  Headliners  Club 
here  Jan.  27. 

Vice  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  presented  the  awards. 
He  is  a  charter  member  of  the 
club. 

First  place  awards  were: 

Picture-story  —  H  ouston 
Press,  Hurricane  Carla. 

Reporting  under  deadline 
pressure  —  Phil  J.  Record,  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  break¬ 
down  of  a  murder  suspect. 

Di.stinguished  writing  —  Rus- 
.sell  Tinsley  of  the  Austin  Amer- 
ican-Statesman,  for  account  of 
family  survival  in  wilds  for  two 
weeks;  and  Richard  Curry,  DcU- 
las  Times-Herald,  on  Alleghany 
Corporation  proxy  fight. 

Reporting  on  problem  affecting 
a  Texas  city:  Wray  Weddell 
Jr.,  Austin  American  -  States¬ 
man,  feature  on  county  home 
rule. 

Reporting  in  field  of  science 
— Ralph  O’Leary,  Houston  Post. 

Feature  —  Don  McDowell, 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

Spot  News  photo  —  Andy 
Hanson,  Dallas  Times-Herald. 

Feature  photo  —  Mel  Koen- 
ning,  San  Antonio  Light. 

Team  effort  —  H  ouston 
Chronicle  staff,  coverage  of  Hur¬ 
ricane  Carla. 
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Ads  Up  1.7% 
For  Dec.;  Off 
3.9%  for  Year 


December  Newspaper 

(i:ump4lMl  by  ISITOR  &  PIHLISHra 


Total  Advertising 


Linage— 32  Cities 

from  Modi*  Rocord  Heaaurwn* 


Total  newspaper  advertising 
linage  as  measured  in  52  cities 
by  Media  Records  for  the  month 
of  December,  1961,  was  up  1.7%, 
but  down  3.9%  for  the  entire 
year. 

Total  December  linage  hit 
242,786,000  lines  as  against 
238,724,000  lines  in  December  of 
1960.  Total  year-to-date  linage 
reached  2,776,958,000  lines  com- 
pare<i  with  2,888,617,000  lines 
for  the  same  period  of  1960. 

With  the  exception  of  General 
linage,  off  6.1%,  all  classifica¬ 
tions  were  up  for  the  month  of 
December  as  follows:  Display, 
0.8% ;  Classified,  5.3%  ;  Retail, 
1.1% ;  Department  Store,  3.8% ; 
Automotive,  4.2% ;  and  Finan¬ 
cial,  20.6%. 

Financial,  up  9.1%  for  the 
full  year,  was  the  only  classi¬ 
fication  to  show  a  gain  for  this 
period.  The  other  major  linage 
classifications  showed  the  follow¬ 
ing  losses  for  the  year  to  date: 
Display,  3.6% ;  Classified,  5.1%  ; 
Retail,  2.4% ;  Department  Store, 
2.4%;  General,  6.6%;  Automo¬ 
tive,  10.7%. 

City-by-city  figures  follow: 


Display 


Classified 


Retail 


Department  Store 


General 


Year  to  date 
Automotive 
December  . . 


Year  to  date  . . 
Financial 
December  . . . 
November  . . . 


1961 

1%0 

%  of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1960 

Index 

242,786,(X)0 

238,724,000 

101.7 

100.9 

261,345,000 

256,625,000 

101.8 

102.0 

2,776,958,000 

2,888,617,000 

96.1 

97.9 

191,986,000 

190,464,000 

100.8 

99.8 

203,854,000 

200,999,000 

101.4 

101.3 

2,079,214,000 

2,153,405,000 

96.6 

97.4 

50,800,000 

48,260,000 

105.3 

105.1 

57,491,000 

55,626,000 

103.4 

104.5 

697,741,000 

735,212,000 

94.9 

99.6 

154,269,000 

152,545,000 

101.1 

100.9 

154,531,000 

149,390,000 

103.4 

104.0 

1,549,401,000 

1,588,269,000 

97.6 

99.8 

56,291,000 

54,237,000 

103.8 

99.4 

57,682,000 

56,607,000 

101.9 

100.9 

553,332,000 

566,887,000 

97.6 

97.4 

.  23,294,000 

24,803,000 

93.9 

89.6 

.  31,496,000 

34,119,000 

92.3 

91.9 

,  323,043,000 

345,694,000 

93.4 

87.0 

8,861,000 

8,506,000 

104.2 

96.9 

.  13,040,000 

13,148,000 

99.2 

89.4 

.  147,598,000 

165,208,000 

89.3 

90.7 

5,562,000 

4,610,000 

120.6 

126.1 

4,787,000 

4,342,000 

110.2 

123.6 

.  59,175,000 

54,234,000 

109.1 

119.2 

IMPORTANT  NOTICI 
Tha  linaga  tabulatloni  shewn  hare  hava 
baan  compilad  by  Madia  Racordt,  Inc.  for 
aiclusiva  publica6en  by  Editor  A  Publlihor. 
Thay  may  not  ba  raprintad  or  publishod  in 
any  form  without  aiplicit  parminion  from 
M^ia  Racords,  Inc. 

Excapt  whara  othar  figurax  ara  spocHI- 
cally  shown  tha  following  feotnotas  apply 
to  Madia  Racords,  Dacambar  Itil  Linagai: 
*lncludas  10, Mb  iinat  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
**lncludas  22.M7  Iinat  FAMILY  WEEKLY, 
f  Includas  M,I27  Iinat  THIS  WEEK. 

§lncludat  M.SS7  Iinat  PARADE, 
flneludat  83.2S5  Iinat  WEEKEND. 


NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includat:  Pratt  and 
Naws-a  IHI— 2,73b.4bl  (IM.OtS).  ItM— 
2,818, 03«  (S5,8b5). 

COLUMIUS,  OHIO 

Dispateh-a  .  2,272,300  2,357,105 

Ditpaitch-S  .  1,012,308  183,017 

CitIzan-Joumal-m  .  171,547  170,550 

Star-w  .  85,012  H,538 


Grand  Total .  4,401,247  4,378,008 

DALLAS,  TEX. 

Nawt-m .  2,380,328  2,238,854 

tNawt-S  .  702,883  583,408 

Timat  Harald-a .  2,441,238  2,480,848 

•Tlnnat  Harald-S .  722,020  588,532 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Post-Harald-m .  871,005  818,388 

Naws-a  .  1,110,235  1,178,848 

tNaws-S  .  180,387  831,478 


1181 

1180 

AKRON,  OHIO 

fleacon  Journal-a  .... 

2,501,177 

2,802,113 

Jleacon  Journal-S . 

103,311 

M1,148 

Grand  Total . 

3,8M,818 

3,452,141 

ALBANY, 

N.  Y. 

••Knickarbocker-Naws-a 

1,444,822 

1,174,743 

Timat  Union-m . 

1,327,038 

1,278,301 

•Timat  Union-S . 

855,118 

518,783 

Grand  Total . 

3,428,858 

2,187,835 

ALSUOUEROUE,  N.  M. 

Journal-m  . 

1,810,417 

1,883,052 

Pournal-S  . 

435,855 

412,741 

Tribuna-a  . 

1,513,807 

1,802,802 

Grand  Total . 

3,711,871 

3,818,315 

ATLANTA 

,  GA. 

Constitution-m  . 

1,881,213 

1,748,818 

Journal-e  . 

2,314,811 

2,428,588 

Journal  A 

Constitution-S  . 

858,352 

875,878 

Grand  Total . 

4,854,344 

5,051,082 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Pratt-m  . 

114,358 

8M.2I2 

••Prast-S  . 

257,818 

247,877 

Grand  Total . 

1,252,174 

1,132,081 

BALTIMORE,  MO. 

•Amarican-S . 

541,008 

411.888 

Naws-Post-a  . 

1,553,848 

1,508,814 

Sen-m  . 

1,277,725 

1,151,573 

San-a  . 

2,227,245 

2,132,888 

tSun-S  . 

1,311,381 

1,181,054 

Grand  Total . 

8,111,003 

8,480,255 

BANGOR 

.  ME. 

News-m  . 

147,588 

128,885 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Prett-a  . . 

,  1,507,550 

l,411,7M 

SPratt-S  . 

,  481,821 

415,118 

San-Bullatin-m  . 

.  834,757 

783,142 

Grand  Total . . 

,  2,832,128 

2,878,842 

Grand  Total . 

3,741,887 

3,7I2,8M 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv 

.  includat: 

:  Nawt-a 

1181  —  1,110,235  (54,148).  1180  — 

1,178,848 

(73,022). 

BOISE.  IDAHO 

Statasman-m  . 

188,507 

l,0M.M2 

••Statasman-S  . 

282,025 

222,012 

Grand  Total  . 

1,228.532 

l.228,0M 

NOTE:  Statesman  Morn,  and  Eva  sold 

only  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 

(Morn.)  only  it  shown. 

BOSTON, 

MASS. 

Record  Amarican-d  ... 

800,143 

American-a  . 

888,548 

Racord-m  . 

782,258 

•Advartisar-S  . 

213,521 

303,103 

Globa-a  . 

1,835,742 

1,585,702 

Globa-m  . 

1,431,443 

1,402,722 

SGIoba-S  . 

1,278,181 

1,107,383 

Harald-m  . 

1,388,148 

1,387,314 

t  Harald-S  . 

1,200,482 

1,070,328 

Travalar-a  . 

1,511,345 

1,820,881 

Grand  Total . 

.  1,825,811 

1,128.105 

NOTE:  Boston  Record  Morn,  and  Amari- 

can  Eva.  became  an 

all-day  newspaper. 

The  Record  American 

Daily,  atfactiva  Oc- 

tobar  2.  1181. 

BUFFALO, 

N.  Y. 

Courier  Expratt-m  _ 

.  1,111,801 

1,181,531 

§*Couriar  Exprau-S  .. 

.  887,552 

832,311 

(Evening  Nawt-a  . 

.  2,248,210 

2,203,214 

Grand  Total . 

,  4,247,371 

4.205,0M 

CAMDEN, 

,  N.  J. 

Couriar-Post-a  . 

.  1,400,818 

1,051,888 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA 

Mail-a  . 

.  1,010,501 

1,108,248 

Gaiatta-m . 

.  1,138,718 

1,188,030 

§Gaiatta-Mail-S  . 

.  383,401 

3I7,4M 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

•Naws-a  .  1,188,711  1,130,188 

Obsarvar-m  .  1,810,107  1,821,425 

tObsarvar-S  .  834,275  548,330 

Grand  Total .  3,833,101  3,417,121 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribuna-m  .  3,075,135  3,221,287 

Tribuna-S .  1,857,478  1,408,880 

tDaily  Naws-a  . 2,0I3,IM  1,818,500 

Amarican-a .  731,520  788,583 

•Amarican-S  .  301,381  287,882 

Sun-Timat-m  .  1,432,341  l,348,8M 

§Sun-T1mat-S  .  743,0U  571,038 

Grand  Total . 1,182,118  1,518,514 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includat:  Tribuna-m 
1181  —  3,075,135  (342,754).  1180  —  3,221,287 
(474,001).  Tribuna-S  1181—1,857,478  (523,- 
801).  1180-1,400,880  (435,880).  Sun-Timat-S 
1181—743,083  (82,004).  Daily  Naws-a  1180— 
1,818,500  (138,057). 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirar-m  .  2,245,558  2,434,151 

tEnquirar-S .  1,112,323  1,113,211 

Post  5  Timas-Sfar-a  ....  2,082,8M  2,013.451 


Grand  Total 


5,440,785  5,840,843 


CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Daalar-m  .  2,411,124  2,844,507 

(Plain  Daalar-S .  1,444,433  1,437,787 

Prau  and  Naws-a .  2,728,481  2,818,038 


Grand  Total .  8,870,018  8,100.332 


Grand  Total  .  8,228,285  5,881,238 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Timat 
Harald-a  1181-2,441.238  (53,044).  1180- 

2,480,848  (28,117). 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Joumal-Harald-m  .  1,710,178  1,143,311 

Naws-a  .  2,051,113  2,280,008 

§Naws-S  .  841.8M  848,824 

Grand  Total . 4,411. in  4,850,023 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  Nawt-m  ....  2,C70,004  1,880,002 

J'Rocky  Mt.  Nawt-S  ...  431,118  403,781 

Post-a  .  2,371.878  2,201.042 

(Pott-S  .  804.312  810,887 

Grand  Total . 5,8U.II0  5,112,472 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includat:  Pett-a 
1181-2,371.878  (123,530).  Rocky  Mt.  Nasvt 
tarminatat  distribution  of  Amarican  Waakly 
12/17-8,331. 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Ragistar-m  .  582,317  702,142 

Tribuna-a .  158,114  132,4M 

(Ragittar-S  .  402.282  414,387 

Grand  Total .  2.002.713  2,041.773 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

Fraa  Pratt-m .  1,4^,880  1,803,180 

§Fraa  Prats-S  .  472.332  441.104 

Nawt-a  .  2,380,408  2,821,817 

t*Nawt-S .  1,018,317  110,125 

Grand  Total  .  5,322,815  5.8n  114 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includat:  Fraa 
Prats-m  1181-1.445,880  (128,821).  1180- 

1,803,188  (I80.7U).  Fraa  Pratt-S  IHI— 
472.332  (U.800).  1180  —  441.104  (85,873). 

Nawt-a  1181  —2.388.408  (I28,3M).  1180  — 
2,821,817  (17,080).  Naws-S  1181—1,018,317 
(58,442).  1180-110.125  (42.801).  Nawt 

tarminatat  distribution  of  Amarican  Waakly 
11/28. 

ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 

#Advartisar-m  .  341, Ml  342,212 

.#Star  Gaiatl^  .  851,758  114.447 

••Talagram-S  .  311,873  335,388 


few./ 


Grand  Total 


2,510,700  2,811,882 
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we  pubUthed  over  3840  authors.  AD 
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Star  Gaxatta  k 

Advartitar-Saf  .  90,03k 


IStar  >ullatin-S .  344.i5t  293,479 


Srand  Total  .  l,S9S,30i  1,472.027 

NOTE:  Tha  Saturday  Advartisar  and  Sat¬ 
urday  Star  Gaiatta  cotnbinad  publications 
to  tha  Saturday  Star  Gazatta  E  Advartisar 
starttno  July  IS,  I9il.  As  of  that  data, 
tha  Advartisar  Mominq  and  Star  Gaiatta 
Evaning  publish  5  days  a  waak  only. 


Grand  Total .  3,239,094  3,252,990 


LOWEU,  MASS. 

Sjj"-*  .  823,142 

•*Sun-S  .  274,717 


HOUSTON.  TEX. 

Chronicla-a  .  2.885,933  2,454,509 

*Chronicla-S .  1,041,050  959,143 

Post-m . 2.3M.079  2,179,474 

tPost-S  . .  755,527  4U.744 

Prass-a  .  718,324  733.305 


Grand  Total 


NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

854,482  Day-a  .  1,054,887  992.321 

244,938 

NEW  OELEANS.  LA. 


..  1,097,929  1,119,420  Timas-Pieayuna-m  .  3,035,435  3  084,117 

tTimas-Picayuna-S  _  850,442  770,0M 

LYNN,  MASS.  Statas  E  Itam-a  .  1,295,483  i  427,782 

l♦•n'-a  .  83’7.4I0  844,033 


Grand  Total  . 5,181,981  5.783.919 


EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Timat-m  .  1,420,310  1.449,344 

*TIinas-S  .  379,815  344,055 

Harald-Post-a  .  1,380,948  1,427,219 


Grand  Total  .  3,181,093  3,220,418 


Grand  Total  .  7,754,913  7,195,397 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Chroni- 
cla-a  1941—2.885.933  (205,152).  1940-2,454,- 
509  (94,909).  Post-m  1941  —  2,334,079  (45.- 
048).  1940-2,179,474  (41.489). 


MANCHESTEE,  N.  H. 

••Union  Laadar-d .  902,924 

Naws-S  .  289,202 


841,133 

248,740 


ERIE,  PA. 

Timas-a .  1,247,315  1,282,594 

iTimas-Naws-S  488,488  394,349 


Grand  Total  .  1,734,003  1,474.943 

NOTE:  Tha  Naws,  Morning  and  tha 
Timas,  Evaning,  ara  sold  in  optional  com¬ 
bination.  Tha  llnaga  of  ona  adition,  tha 
Timas,  Evaning  is  shown. 


INDIANAPOUS,  IND. 

Naws-a  .  1,740,303  1,779,939 

Star-m  .  1,830,233  1,744,727 

tStar-S  .  1,232,455  984,827 

timas-a  .  824,819  849,334 

§TImas-S  .  320,040  285,224 


Grand  Total .  1,192,128  1,089,893 

NOTE:  Tha  Sunday  Naws  is  sold  in  op¬ 
tional  combination  with  tha  following 
Monday  Union  Laadar. 


MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commarcial  Appaal-m  .  1,945,024  1,982,044 
tCommarcial  Appaal-S  803,448  479,747 

Prass-Scimitar-a  .  1,208,713  1,210,306 


Grand  Total 


5,947,870  5,444,053  Srand  Total .  3,957,207  3,872,139 


NEW  YORK, 

Timas-m  . 

Timas-S  . 

Harald  Tribuna-m  . 

(Harald  Tribuna-S  _ 

Mirror-m  . 

Mirror-S  . 

Naws-m  . 

Naws-S  . 

Journal  Amarican-a  . . 
•Journal  Amarican-S  ... 

Post-a . . 

Post-S  . 

World  Talagram  E 
Sun-a  . . 


N.  Y. 

2,550.992 
2.721.070 
955,551 
743,51 1 
733,279 
429,004 
1,774,149 
1,543,358 
981,450 
452,497 
994,913 
110,527 


2  310.749 
2.218.313 
'’28,323 
642.454 
751,925 
324,127 
1,784,101 
1,440  484 
918  848 
409.900 
1.014  872 
88.215 


1,315,044  I.34I.8S0 


EUGENE.  ORE. 

Ragistar  Guard-a .  1,182,411  1,252.441 

••Ragistar  Guard-S  ....  274,728  275,474 


Grand  Total  .  1,457,339  1,527,935 


FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

••Harald  Naws-a  .  1,034,972  1,102,945 


FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gaiatta-m .  1,244,434  1,131,039 

(Journal  Gazatta-S  ....  550,347  502,412 

*Naws  Santinal-a  .  1,804,433  1,721,190 


JACKSON.  MISS. 

Clarion  Ladgar-m  .  899,131  894,738 

§Clarion  Ladgar  E 

Naws-S  .  404,044  380,871 

Daily  Naws-a  .  804,570  814,243 

Stata  Timas-a  .  484,115  545.151 

Stata  Timas-S .  233,774  227,024 

Grand  Total .  2,831,454  2,844,049 


MERIDEN.  CONN. 

Racord  Journal 

(Saa  Nota)  .  954,245  1,041,971 

NOTE:  Racord  Morning  and  Journal 
Evaning  ara  sold  only  in  combination. 
Linaga  of  ona  adition,  Racord  Morning 
only  is  shown. 


Grand  Total .  3,401,414  3,354,841 


JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Timas-Union-m  .  2,402,791  2,534,889 

fTimas-Union-S  .  771,580  701,339 

Journal-a  .  997,104  1,022,302 


FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 
Star-Talagram-m  948,484  945,915 

Star-Talagram-a  1.949,249  2,098,597 

(Star-Talagram-S  .  705,498  581,944 

"•««-a  .  458,113  517,249 

•Prnts-S  .  182,440  174,239 


Grand  Total 


4,371.477  4,240.530 


Grand  Total  .  4,284,004  4,317,944 

NOTE:  Prass  Evaning  publishad  5  days 
a  waak  only.  Prass  tarminatad  distribution 
of  Amarican  Waakly  as  follows:  12/17 — 
8.039. 


JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jarsay  Journal-a  .  1,128,582  1,049,728 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Jarsay 
Journal-a  1941—1,128,582  (137,321).  1940- 
1,049,728  (122,585). 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Star-a  .  1,431,749  1,450,550 

tStar-S  .  914,109  738,900 

Timas-m  .  1,853,520  2,024,334 


FRESNO.  CALIF. 

Baa-a  .  1,423,444  1,403,423 

§*••-5  .  594,251  553,937 


Grand  Total .  4,401,398  4,413,784 


Grand  Total  .  2,019,495  2,157,340 


GARY.  IND. 

Post-Tribuna-a  .  1,434,707  1.441,872 

“Post-Tribuna-S  .  529,121  404,953 


KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Journai-m  .  410,792  583,341 

Naws-Santinal-a  .  1,128,138  1,307,144 

§Naws.Santinal-S  379,744  391,788 


Grand  Total  .  2,118,474  2,282,295 


Grand  Total  ..., 


LAWRENCE  MASS. 

1,943,828  1,848,825  Eagla-Tribuna-a . !  1,129,441  1,182,774 


GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (Saa  Nota)  .  757,218  744,043 

NOTE:  Post-Star  Morning  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Timas  Evaning.  Unaga  of 
ona  adition,  Post-Star  Morning,  only  is 
givan. 


LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gaiatta-m  ...  1,197,997  1,149,828 
§Arkansas  Gazatta-S  .. .  428,777  381,992 


GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Prass-a  .  2,175,443  2,230,083 

tPr«s-S  .  597,270  532,908 


Grand  Total .  2,772,933  2,742,991 


HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

Racord-a  .  1,934,479  . 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Racord-a 
1941—1,934.479  (44,842). 


HAMMOND,  IND. 

TImas-a  .  1,343,255  1,321,429 

Timas-S  .  410,415  511,848 


Grand  Total  .  1,973,470  1,833,297 

NOTE:  Timas  Evaning  publishad  5  days 
a  waak  only. 


HARRISBURG,  PA. 


Patriot-m  . 

....  r.288,710 

1,432,543 

§Patriot  Naws-S  _ 

....  485,114 

415,294 

Grand  Total . . 

....  1,773,824 

1,847,857 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m  . 

....  1,072,034 

1,324,205 

^ourant-S  . 

....  775.259 

454,433 

(Timas-a . 

....  2,103,884 

1,845,185 

Grand  Total . 

...  3,951,181 

3,523,823 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Journal-a  . 

. . . .  280,900 

393,704 

HONOLULU.  HAWAII 

Advartisar-m  .  972,297  973,095 

••Advartisar-S .  394,850  347,724 

Star  Bullatin-a .  1,525,290  1,438,498 


MIAMI.  FLA. 

Harald-m  .  3,421,834  3,845,320 

§Harald-S  .  1,445,954  1,315,977 

Naws-e  .  1,177,548  1,170,044 

tNaws-S  .  374,849  345,758 


Grand  Total  .  1,424,774  1,551,820 


Grand  Total  .  4,442.207  4,477,099 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Harald-m 
1941-3,421,834  (51,297).  1940  -  3,845.320 

(74,318).  Harald-S  1941-1,445.954  (110,505). 
1940—1,315,977  (73,984). 


Grand  Total  . 15.349.345  I4.lt8.3n 

NOTE — Post  avaning  publishad  5  days  a 
waak  only.  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Mirror-m 
1941—733,279  (187,452).  1940-751,925  (199,- 
489).  Mirror-S  1941—429,004  (145,745).  1940 
-324,127  (132,982).  Naws-m  1941— 1.774.149 
(828,500).  1940-1,784,101  (807,827).  Naws-S 
1941—1,543,358  (1,073,733).  I94D-I.440.484 
(1,048,774).  Journal  Amarican-a  1941 — 
981,450  (141,032).  1940—918,848  (115,744). 
Journal  Amarican-S  1941—452,497  (115,257). 

1940— 409,900  (108,475).  World  Tal.  E  Sun-a 

1941- 1,315,044  (259,394).  1940— 1,341,850 

(247,444). 

Split  run  adv.  includas:  Naws-m  245,774. 
Naws-S  97,544. 


NEW  YORK  (QUEENS).  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Prass-a  ...  I,4K,5S0  1,414.443 
§Long  Island  Prass-S  ...  494,080  575.357 


MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Santinal-m  .  1,703,854  1,241,201 

*Santinal-S  .  384,408  288,019 

Journal-a  .  2,301,007  3,047,884 

tJournal-S .  1,314,234  1,245,848 


Grand  Total 


2,121,430  1,992,020 


NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

Prass-m .  1,374,252  1,343,234 

(Prass-S  .  427.951  438,285 

Timas-Harald-a  .  I,l99,2n  1.172,401 


Grand  Total  .  5,703,507  5,842,972 

NOTE:  Journal  on  strika  Novambar  14  to 
Dacambar  II,  1941. 


Grand  Total  .  3,001,474  2,954,122 


MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribuna-m  .  1,374,274  1,390,422 

Star-a  .  2,414,292  2,398,870 

(Tribuna-S  .  1,054,348  879,224 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gaiatta-a  .  1,025,415  1,049,508 

••GaiaHa-S  .  292,813  195,931 


Grand  Total .  1,318,228  1,245,439 


Grand  Total .  4,844,934  4.448.718 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Star-a 
1941-2,414,292  (187,150).  1940  -  2,398,870 
(188,191). 


MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Baa-a  .  715,482  754,521 

§Baa-S  .  232,497  187,385 


NORFOLK.  VA. 
Ladgar-Dispatch  E 

Portsmouth  Star-a  ...  1,733,104  I.7U.434 

Virginian-Pllot-m  .  2,184,084  2,117,994 

(Virginian-Pilot  E 

Portsmouth  Star-S  ... .  804,241  811,352 


LONG  BEACH.  CAUF. 

Indapandant-m  .  1,922,418  2,104,720 

§lndapandant  Prass- 

Talagram-S  .  444,552  544,127 

Prass-Talagram-a  .  2.057,914  2,153,029 


Grand  Total  .  948,179  941,904 

NOTE:  Baa  Evaning  publishad  5  days  a 
waak  only. 


Grand  Total .  4,427,084  4,803,874 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Inda- 
pandant-m  1941-1,922.418  (203,424).  1940- 
2,104,720  (330,141).  Prass-Telagram-a  1941 
-2,057.914  (203,424).  1940-2.153.029  (  330,- 
141). 


MONTREAL.  CANADA 

(•Star-a  .  2,312,199  2,145,034 

Gazatta-m .  1,313,924  1,381,984 

La  Prassa-e .  2,351,740  2,394,130 

La  Patria-S  .  98,885  105,382 

La  Nouvaau  Journal-a..  524,893  . 


Grand  Total .  4,723.451  4,492.780 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Ladgar- 
Dispatch  E  Portsmouth  Star-a  1941 — 1,^3,- 
104  (  395,227).  1940-1,743,434  (384,251). 

Virginian-Pilot-m  1941-2,184.084  (  308,823). 
1940— 2.117.994  (  283,949).  Virginian-Pilot  k 
Portsmouth  Star-S  1941—804,241  (182,880). 
1940-811,352  (211,312). 


OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribuna-a  .  1,954,257  2,102,858 

§Tribuna-S  .  733,434  445,835 


Grand  Total  .  4,403,441  4,028.530 

NOTE:  (•)  Includas  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  linaga.  La  Nouvaau  Journal  first 
publication  Saptambar  5,  1941. 


Grand  Total  .  2,489,491  2,748,493 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Tribuna-a 
1941  1,954,257  (  59,241).  1940  —  2,102,858 

(92,008). 


LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Nawsday  Suftolk-a .  1,915,300  1,799,837 

Nawsday  Nassau-a  ....  2,154,144  2,000,449 


Grand  Total  .  4,049,444  3,800,284 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Examinar-m .  1,917,049  1,947,844 

•Examinar-S  .  841,203  780,044 

TImas-m  .  4,250,549  4,094,419 

(Timas-S  .  2,974,792  2,534,200 

Harald-Exprass-a  .  1,574,019  1,303,344 

•Mirror-a  .  1,032,322  1,200,385 

Grand  Total  . 12,591,954  11,880,294 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv  includas:  Timas-S 
1941-2,974.792  (140,892).  1940  -  2,534,200 
(989,407).  Timas-m  1941—4,250.549  (471,- 
470).  1940-4,094,419  (431.529). 

•Mirror  Evaning  publishas  5  days  a  wank 
only.  Effactiva  Octobnr  30,  1941. 


MUNCIE.  IND. 

Prass-a  .  934,748  912,229 

Star-m  .  978,708  923,338 

••Star-S  .  240,759  295,413 

Grand  Total  .  2,174,235  2,130,980 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Bannar-a  .  1,595,284  1,553,444 

Tannassaan-m .  1,443,539  1,413,303 

Tnnnassaan-S  .  420,241  403,729 

Grand  Total .  3,859,064  3,770,474 


OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,193,382  1,188,884 

Oklahoman-S .  427,743  414,147 

Timas-a  .  1,254,331  1,392,033 


Grand  Total  .  2,877,474  2,997,084 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  TInws-a 
1941-  1,254.331  (135,824).  1940—  1.392.033 
(224,014). 


OMAHA.  NEBR. 

World-Harald 

(Saa  Nota)  .  1,443,994  1,540,704 

(World-Harald-S  .  815,154  737.759 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Couriar-m .  571,000  513,447 

Ragistar-n  .  1,379,070  1,447,520 

••Ragistar-S  .  477,839  401,572 

Ragistar  E  Journal- 

Couriar-Sat .  78,795  . 


Grand  Total  .  2,259,152  2,298,543 

NOTE:  World-Harald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  Morning  and  Evaning,  linaga  of  only 
ona  adition,  EVENING,  is  shown. 


LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Couriar  Joumal-m  _  1,487,384  1,494,921 

Couriar  Joumal-S  .  843,324  792,914 

Timas-e  .  1,444,290  1,705,434 


Grand  Total  .  3,997,000  3,995,249 


ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Star-a  .  2,044,340  2,088,314 

Santinal-m  .  2,044,340  2,088.314 

Santinal-S  .  833,978  490,701 

Grand  Total  .  4,942,458  4.847,329 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  Includas:  1941— 
799,211.  1940-453,491. 

EDITOR  at  PUBLISHER  for  February  3,  1962 


Grand  Total  .  2,704,704  2,582,559 

NOTE:  Tha  Saturday  Journal-Couriar  and 
Saturday  Ragistar  combinad  publications 
as  tha  Saturday  Ragistar  E  Journal-Couriar, 
starting  Juna  10,  1941.  As  of  that  data 
tha  Journal-Couriar  Morning  and  Ragistar 
Evaning  publish  5  days  a  waak  only. 
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PASADINA,  CALIF. 

Star.N«ws.«  .  1,140,401 

ilndaQondant.Star 

Naw(  5  .  452,005 

Indapcndant.m  .  1,000,741 


1,212,753 


340,072 

1,173,442 


World.Nows.* 
Grand  Total 


1,030,520  1,044,245 


2,530,405  2,454.004 


iclo.m  1041  —  1,003,703  (43,413). 
1,447,074  (44,505). 


TULSA,  OKLA. 


Grand  Total 


2,720,037  2,7M,I07 


FAWTUCKtT,  R.  I. 
.  040,400 


ROCHCSTCR,  N.  Y. 
Damocrat  0  Chroniclo.m  1,440,355 
pamocrat  0  Chronicla.S  753,250 
Tlmai.Union.a  .  2,023,047 


1.424.203 

704,024 

1,804.450 


SAN  JOSI, 

Marcury.m  . 

Naws.a  . 

IMarcury.Nawi.S  . 


CALIF. 

2,235,017 

2,107,302 

701,337 


2,000,100 

2,004,155 

423,177 


850,750 


5,133,454  4,710,522 


PCNSACOLA, 


Grand  Total  .  4,424.400  4,217,477 

..  ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

Grand  Total  .  1,840,775  1,701,404 

NOTE:  Star  Morning  and  Ragistar.Rapub. 
lie  Evaning  sold  in  combination.  Linaga 
of  only  ona  adition  —  Star  Morning  —  is 
shown.  Star  Morning  publishad  flva  waak 
days  only,  aicluding  Monday. 


Naws 


NawS'Joumal.S 
Grand  Total 


FLA 

705,434 


414,230 

2,404,300 


Grand  Total  . . 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includot:  Marcury.m 
1041  —  2,235,017  (  30,275).  1040  —  2,000,100 
(41,844).  Naws.o  1041  —  2,107,302  (32,275). 
1040  —  2,004,155  (41,844). 


FEORIA,  lU. 

Journal  Star  (Saa  Nota)  1,400,432 
{Journal  Star.S .  544,308 


1,402,251 

502,408 


SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIF. 

lndapandant.Journa|.a  .  1,040,034 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gaiatta.m  .  1,272,052 

••Union  Star.a .  085,072 


1,020,774 


1,242,351 

050,204 


Grand  Total  .  1,074,030  1,004,730 

NOTE:  Journal  Star  Morning  and  Journal 
Star  Evaning  sold  in  combination.  Linaga 
of  only  ona  adition — Journal  Star  Evaning 
—Is  shown. 


Grand  Total 


2,250.024  2,102,437 


SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Baa.a  .  2,182,722 

|0aa.S  .  587,351 

Union.m  .  424,033 

••Union.S  .  218,307 


2,102,203 

403,410 

750,100 

240,454 


Timas.a 


SCRANTON.  PA. 

.  1,240,207  1.202.721 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

8ullatin.a  .  2,033,225 

t0ullatin.S .  420,034 

Inquirar.m  .  1,810,447 

Inquirar.S  .  1,200,704 

Naws-a  .  844.000 


1,831,205 

544,113 

1,740,032 

1,040,001 

843,742 


Grand  Total  .  4,400,431  4,050,103 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Bullatin.a 
IHI— 2,033.225  (  24,450).  Inquirar.m  1041— 
1,810,447  (72,344).  1040—1,740,032  (  33,027). 


Grand  Total  .  3,413,313  3,444,244  -. 

NOTE:  Union  Morning  publishad  5  days  I'."***'? 
a  waak  only. 


SEATTLE. 

Post.lntalligancar.m 

•Post.Intalligancar.S 


Timas.S 


WASH. 

.  1,310,444 
.  440,017 

.  I.872.8H 
.  741,070 


1,254,700 

413,541 

2,021.400 

500,043 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globo.Oamocrat.m  ....  1,404,334  1,458,185 

Globa.Damocrat.wa  ...  445,021  . 

(•Globa.Damocrat-S .  372,454 

Post.Dispatch.a  .  2,231,757  2,044,444 

{Post.DispatchS  .  1,075,044  082,811 


Grand  Total 


4,424,227  4,270,003 


Tribuna-a  . 

.  1,442,370 

1,704.035. 

World-m  . 

.  1,705,740 

1,844,532 

World-S . . 

.  410,112 

503,044r 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3.004,222 

4,132,511 

UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  ... 

.  705,720 

741,154. 

UTICA. 

N.  Y. 

Obsarvar  Dispatch-a  . 

1,023,208 

1,003,034 

••Obsarvar  Dispatch-S 

410,112 

300,447 

Prau-m  . 

.  1,374,042 

1,404,341 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,810,372 

2,708,022 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Naws-a  . 

.  1,000,750 

1,100,445 

Post-m  . 

.  2,000,020 

2,787,80IF 

{•Post-S  . 

.  1,024,104 

843,077 

Star-a  . 

.  2,433,047 

2,445,032 

fStar-S  . 

.  041,201 

704.U3 

Grand  Total  . 

0,418,342 

8,000,327 

NOTE:  Washington 

Post  tarminatad  dis- 

tribution  of  Amoricon 
12/10—4,304. 

Waakly  as  follows: 

WATERBURY.  CONN. 

Amarican-a  . 

..  1,444,450 

1,328,527 

•Rapublican-S  . 

. .  544,027 

425,7S^ 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2,000,377 

I.754.2U 

Journal.a 
Timas.m  . 
Timas-S  . . 


SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

.  1,145,124 

.  1,471,421 

.  400,333 


PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Rapublic.m  .  2,824,403  2.073.042 

fRapublic.S  .  1,001,203  830,404 

6aiatta.a  .  2,744,541  2,013,031 


Grand  Total 


PITTSBURGH.  PA. 
Post  Gai.  0  Sun.Tal..m  1,203,027 

Post.Gai.  0  Sun.Tal.-S  . 

Prass  a  .  1,013.740 

)Prass-S  .  844,807 


1,372,087 

330,234 

1,827,573 

807,521 


Grand  Total  .  3,002.503  4,345,417 

NOTE:  (*)  Post.Gaiatta  0  Sun.Talagraph 
Sunday  last  publication  Novambar  12,  1041. 


Grand  Total  .  5,240.078  4,878,004 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Globa. 
Damocrat.m  1041  —  1.404.334  (245,552). 
1040  —  I.458.I8S  (232,407).  Post.Dispatch.a 

-  -  1041  —  2,231,757  (171,472).  Globa.Damo. 

4,452,457  4,727,207  crat  Waakand  first  publication  aflactiva 
Octobar  I,  1041.  Globa.Damocrat — Morn, 
ing  is  publishad  5  days  a  waak  only. 

Globa-Damocrat  tarminatad  distribution 
Amarican  Waakly  12/17 — 7,548. 


1,134,070 

1,407,477 

420,075 


3.104.070  2,042,422 


MACY  WESTOHSTI  ROCKLAND 

GROUP,  N.  Y.  (10  CITIES) 


SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribuna-a  .  1,404,531 

Tribuna.S  .  410,470 


Grand  Total 


1,400,050 

543,115 


2,104,201  2,042,045 


ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pionaar  Prass.m  .  1,005,440 

•Pionaar  Prass-S  .  705,471 

Dispatch.a  .  2,125,040 


PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oragonian.m  .  1,055,302 

{(•Oragonian.S .  807,103 

Dragon  Journal.a .  002,874 

Dragon  Journal.S . 


1,800,003 

480,825 

1.240,505 

310,287 


Grand  Total  .  3.755,441  4,045,410 

NOTE:  Oragon  Journal  Sunday  last  data 
of  publication  August  20,  1041.  Portland 
Dragonian  tarminatad  distribution  of 
Amarican  Waakly  12/17 — 10,074. 


1,110,183 

453,720 

1,020.328 


Grand  Total  .  3,834,351  3,403,231 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Dispatch.a 
1041  —  2,125,040  (178,428).  1040  —  1,020,328 
(121,541). 


ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

•Indapandanta  .  434,244  454,034 

••Indapandant-S .  270,077  237,018 

Tlmas.m  .  2.477,420  2.571,537 

§Timas-S  .  741,383  420,415 


SPOKANE,  WASH. 
Spokasman.Raviaw.m  . .  704,055 

tSpokasman.Raviaw.S  .  407,040 

Chronicla.a  .  871,400 


Grand  Total 


72S,240 

301,387 

030,414 


1,003,502  2,054,041 


STOCKTON. 


CALIF. 

1,440,545 


Racord.a 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Harald.Journa|.a  .  1,450,170 

§•Harald.Amarican.S  ..  450,012 

Post.Standard.m .  081,002 

fPost.Standard  S  .  332,111 


1,544,314 


1,445,474 

554,328 

044,144 

314,228 


Grand  Total  .  3,431,185  3,408,308 

NOTE:  Harald  Amarican  tarminatad  dis. 
tribution  of  Amarican  Waakly  as  follows: 
12/17—7,548. 


POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

Journal.a  .  070,205 

••Journal.S  .  400,382 


Grand  Total 


1.001,015 

343,335 


1,450,507  1,344.350 


Grand  Total  .  4,125,355  4,005,104 

NOTE:  (•)  Publishad  5  days  a  waak  only. 


TACOMA.  WASH. 

Naws.Tribuna.a  .  1,203,405 

Naws.Tribuna.S  .  422,057 


Mamaronack  Timas-a  . 

450,405 

713,703 

Mount  Vtmon  Arqus*# 
Naw  Rochalia 

804,052 

800,174 

Standard-Star-a  . 

Ossining  Citixan- 

871,321 

800,017 

Ragistar-a  . 

452,700 

403,512 

Paakskill  Star-a  . 

400.050 

457,225 

Port  Chastar  Itam-a  . . 

881,012 

802,322 

Tarrytown  Naws-a . 

Yonkars  Harald 

452,308 

484,847 

Statasman-a  . 

Whita  Plains 

080,102 

042,000 

Raportar  Dispatch-a  . 
Rockland  Journal 

1,047,400 

1,071,440- 

Naws-a  . 

738,025 

711,345 

Grand  Total  . 

7,005,351 

8,005,004 

WICHITA. 

KANS. 

Eagla-m  . 

1.537.588 

1,380,545 

Eagla  0  Baacon-a  . 

1,122,743 

1,423,005 

(Eagla  t  Baacon-S  _ 

504,078 

412,054 

Grand  Total  . 

3,144,420 

3,230,514 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.  C. 

Journal-m  . 

.  1,358,030 

1,314.548 

Santinal-a  . 

1,251,084 

1,224,744 

Journal  t  Santinal-S 

500,335 

414,027 

Grand  Total  . 

3,110,250 

2,040,130 

I.3U.335 

400,204 


PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

tullatin.a  .  1,445,740 

Joumal  m  .  1,518,073 

(Journal.S  .  044,238 


SALEM.  ORE. 

Capital  Journal.a  .  858,024 

Oragon  Statasman.m  ..  234,010 

••Oragon  Statasman.S  .  010,423 


1,400.738 

1,354,301 

788,574 


Grand  Total .  4,130,051  3,752,403 

READING,  PA. 

Eaqia  (Saa  Nota)  .  1,211,704  1,283.004 

{Eagla.S  .  417.840  343,474 


000,404 

844,703 

283,870 


Grand  Total  .  2,004,450  2,144,070 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Tribuna.m  .  2,072,051  2,012,145 

Tribuna.S  .  715,405  404,142 

Dasarat  Naws 

Talagram.a  .  1,007,240  2,047,400 


Grand  Total 


Tribuna.m 
(Tribuna.S  ... 
••Timas.a . 

Grand  Total 


..  1,714,452  I.774.UI 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

.  2,300,540  2,414,705 

.  803,557  784,404 

.  1,282,552  1,004,135 


NOTE:  Santinal  Evaning  1040  figuras  sup. 
pliad  by  publishar. 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Talagram.S  .  570,100  510,140 

Taiagram.m  .  905,001  843,433 

Gaiatta.a  .  1,210,803  1,187,440 


Grand  Total 


2,405.084  2,550,442 


4,545.U0  4.2r.424 


Grand  Total .  4,775,805  4,443,027 


TOLEDO.  OHIO 

•Timas.m  .  540,334 

Blada.a  .  1,030,725 

Blada.S  .  778,777 


541,410 

1,040,082 

457,002 


Grand  Total  .  1,420,454  1,424,470 

NOTE:  Eagla  Evaning  and  Timas  Morn, 
ing  sold  in  combination.  Linaga  of  ona 
adition  (Eagla  Evaning)  is  shown. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

Naws  Laadar.a  .  1,731,344  1,751,173 

Timas  Dispatch.m .  1,400,323  1,534,524 

(Timas  Oispatch.S .  B24.555  708,453 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Exprass.m  .  1,371,457 

(E>prass.Naws.S  .  734,150 

Exprass-Naws.Sat .  344,415 

Naws.a  .  1,720,343 

Light.a  .  1,803,025 

•Light.S  .  477,834 


1,353,105 

452,120 

300,558 

1.443.013 

1,730,344 

404,031 


YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator.a  .  1,440,013  1,450,447 

{Vindicator.S  .  774,434  741,002 

Grand  Total  .  2,415,347  2,420,440 

ADVERTISING 
LINAGE  SERVICE 


Grand  Total  .  3,244,038  3,150,403 

NOTE:  (•)  Publishad  5  days  a  waak  only. 

TORONTO.  CANADA 

Globa  E  Mail.m  .  1,300,330  1,400,872  ^  i  „  ..i.  _ 

(•Talagram.a .  2,102,025  2,250.802  ;•  . 

Star.a  .  2,245,050  2,204,045  'alagraph.S  . 

Star.w  .  43,044  44,742 


BLUEFIELD.  W.  VA. 

402,022 
101,574 


544,805 

150,157 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total  .  4,402,324  4,414,071 

-  -  NOTE:  Eiprass  Morning  and  Naws  ^a- 

4,147,244  3,004,152  ning  publishad  5  days  a  waak  only. 


RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 
Prass.Entarprisa 

(Saa  Nota)  .  1,355,884 

{Prass.Entarprisa.S  _  412,873 


1,357,027 

372,431 


Grand  Total  .  1,740,750  1,720,450 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Pran- 
Entarprisa  1041— 1,355,804  (24,373).  1040— 
1,357,027  (43,000). 

NOTE:  Entarprisa  Morning  and  Prau 
Evaning  sold  only  in  combination,  linaga 
of  ona  adition  (Entarprisa  Morning  is 
shown). 


SAN  DIEGO.  CAUF. 

Union.m .  1,770,430  1,731,288 

§Union.S  .  004,140  445,542 

•Tribuna.a  .  2,370,244  2,204,574 


Grand  Total 


5,044,834  4.401.424 


Grand  Total  .  5,831,140  4,022.451 

NOTE:  (*)  Includas  WEEKEND  MAGA. 
ZINE  linaga. 

Part  run  adv.  includas:  Talagram.a  1041 
-2,102.025  (57.537).  1040  —  2,250,002  (24,- 
2U). 


TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Evaning  Timas.a .  1,152,532 

••Timas  Advartisar.S  ..  4K,I23 

Trantonian.m  .  800,017 


Tlmat.m 

JTImas-S 


ROANOKE.  VA. 

.  1,004,028 

.  421,020 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicla.m  .  1,803,703  1,447,074 

(Chronicla.S  .  828,050  437,424 

Laminar.m  .  2,124,004  2,144,430 

•Examinar.S  .  073,100  014,084 

Naws.Call.Bullatin.a  ..  1,127,445  1,140,728 


,045,750 

344,782 


Grand  Total  .  4,840,318  4,454,542 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Chron. 


1,111,003 

413,012 

031,800 


Grand  Total  .  2,504,472  2,454,875 

NOTE:  Timas  Evaning  publishad  S  days 
a  waak  only, 

TROY.  N.  Y. 

Racord  (Saa  Nota)  ...  1,140,040  1,140,434 
NOTE:  Racord  Morning  and  Timas-Racord 
Evaning  sold  in  combination.  Linaga  of 
ona  adition  (Racord  Morning)  Is  shown. 


Grand  Total  .  473,504  407,042 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  22,440  linas 
(1041);  23,742  linas  (1040). 

NOTE:  Talagraph-S  sold  In  combination 
with  Sunsat  Naws-a. 

COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

Stata-m  .  1,081,027  1,053,744 

Stata-S  .  530,357  473,400 

Racord-m .  745,534  811,043 

Grand  Total  .  2.344.818  2,330,400 

Includas  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  11,403 
linas  (1041);  12.847  linas  (1040). 


DULUTH.  MINN. 

Harald-a  .  700,717 

Naws-Tribuna-m  .  447,300 

Naws-Tribuna-S .  443,415 


Grand  Total  .  1,010,531  .. 

1040  figuras  from  Madia  Racords. 
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1962 


55, 


JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Po«t-Journ«l^  .  STS, 474  »35,054 

family  weekly  22,448  lints 
(IMI);  24,484  lints  (1940). 


LAS  VEGAS,  NEV. 

Ntvadt  Sun-m .  1,222  343 

Ntvtda  Sun-S  .  317  307 


1,178,443 

240,322 


Grand  Total  .  1,539,450  1,438,785 


World-m 
World-S  . 
Naws-Star- 


MONROE,  LA. 

.  844,000 

.  297,822 

.  790,441 


881,420 

275,100 

853,439 


Grand  Total  .  1,934,243  2,010,359 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

El  Oiario  Da 

Nuava  York-in  .  320,579 

El  Oiario  Da 

Nuava  York-S .  85,589 


309,479 
42,770 

Grand  Total  .  404,148  372,449 

NORWALK.  CONN. 

Hour-a  .  1,049,434  1,024,859 


PATERSON.  N.  J. 

Call-m .  744,754  835,832 

Naws-a  .  1,130,114  1,081,300 


Grand  Total  .  1,894,870  1,917,132 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ladqar-a  .  744,724  821,003 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribuna-m  .  574,125  429,771 

Scrantonian-S  .  437,309  381,482 


Grand  Total  .  1,013,434  1,011,253 

Includts  PARADE  34,549  lints  (1941): 
37.154  lints  (1940). 


WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 


Racord-m  .  709.407  721.109 

Tltnas-Laadtr-a  .  1,171,479  1,184,202 

Indapandant-S .  417,845  547,230 


Grand  Total  .  2,498,751  2,474,541 


Includts  FAMILY  WEEKLY  22,448  lints 
(1941);  23,742  lints  (1940). 

nCURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 

ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

Amarican-Naws-a .  345,432  347,248 

Amarican-Ntws-S  .  185,710  142,744 

Grand  Total  .  531,342  509,992 

ALTOONA,  PA. 

MIrror-a  . 

APPUTOimnMAII  MWIASHA.  WIS. 


Post-Cratcanf-a  . 

.  1,442,994 

1.573,978 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 

Enquirar  8  Naws-a  _ 

.  894,477 

1,021,744 

Enquirar  8  Naws-S  _ 

.  325.004 

221,791 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,219,483 

1.243.535 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Fraa  Prats-m . . 

.  859,914 

849,344 

CANTON, 

OHIO 

Rapository-a  . 

.  1,780,044 

1,719,550 

Rapository-S  . 

.  489,948 

459,454 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,449,992 

2,379,004 

CARBONDALE-HERRIN-MURPHYSBORO. 

ILL. 

Southarn  lllinoisan-a  ...  403,394  442,792 
Southarn  Illinoisan-S  ...  IM,834  129,822 


Grand  Total  .  554,232  572,414 

Dots  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


CHAMPAIGN-URBANA.  ILL. 


Couri«r*e  . 

.  795,324 

798,994 

Couriar-S  . 

.  401,254 

290,192 

Grand  Total  . . . 

.  1,194,580 

1,089,184 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 

Gazatta-a . 

.  710,493 

744,131 

CORPUS 

CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Caltar-m  . 

.  1,447,174 

1,575,182 

Callar-a  . . 

.  1,537,872 

1,575,140 

Callar-S  . 

.  392,124 

371,728 

Grand  Total  ... 

.  3,597,174 

3,522,050 

COVINGTON.  KY. 

Kentucky  Post  & 

Timas-Star-a  . . . 

.  492,450 

801,948 

DANBURY, 

CONN. 

Naws-Timas-a . 

1,123,974 

988,044 

DAVENPORT, 

IOWA 

Damocrat-m  . 

838,334 

905,542 

Timas-a  . 

1,145,900 

1,171,254 

Timas-Damocrat-S  . 

428.804 

349,250 

Grand  Total  . 

2,413,040 

2,444,044 

DAYTONA  BEACH.  FLA. 

Naws-a  . 

908,407 

994,980 

Naws-Journal-S . 

224,727 

204,302 

Journal-m  . 

871,210 

978,748 

Grand  Total  . 

2,004,543 

2,178,050 

DECATUR, 

ILL. 

Harald  8  Raviaw-ma  . . 

1,049,054 

1,053,710 

Harald  8  Raviaw-S _ 

345,520 

322,518 

Grand  Total  . 

1,414,574 

1,374,228 

Doas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS,  lU. 

Journal-a  . 

492,119 

484,927 

Journal-S . 

250,894 

204,171 

Grand  Total  . 

743,013 

491,098 

ESCONDIDO, 

CALIF. 

TImas-Advocata-a  . 

490.424 

480,802 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D. 

Harald-aS  . 

734,202 

475,598 

HAVERHILL. 

MASS. 

Gazatta-a  . 

572,944 

584,094 

HUNTINGTON. 

W.  VA. 

Advartisar-a . 

1,030,924 

1,045,171 

Harald-Dispatch-m  _ 

1,054,514 

1,090,420 

*Harald-Advartlsar-S  .. 

275,884 

283,107 

Grand  Total  . 

2,341,322 

2.438,498 

'Includes  AMERICAN 

1  WEEKLY  10,814 

lines  (1941);  19,101  lines  (1940). 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribuna-Damocrat- 

All  Day  . 

1,003,884 

1,049,531 

KENNEWICX-PASCO-RICHLAND, 

WASH. 

Tri-City  Harald-e  . 

537,509 

510,444 

Tri-City  Harald-S  . 

193,324 

158,305 

Grand  Total. . 

730,835 

448,949 

Doas  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

KINGSTON, 

N.  Y. 

Freaman-e  . 

894,798 

847,700 

LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

Star-m  .  1,117,884  1,228,122 

Journal-a  .  1,057,742  1,114,374 

'Journal  &  Star-S  .  303,730  247,940 


Grand  Total  .  2,479,358  2,412,454 

*  Includts  PARADE  34,472  lints  (1941); 
34,743  lints  (1940). 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Union-Sun  it  Journal-a  .  ^,434  583,884 

MADISON,  WIS. 

Capital  Timas-e  .  1,174,540  1,178,471 

Stata  Journal-m  .  1,223,257  1,214,299 

Stata  Journal-S  .  504,429  444,454 


Grand  Total  .  2,904,244  2,839,424 

Includes  PARADE  35,714  lints  (1941); 
34,750  lines  (1940). 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

Timas  Harald-Racord-m  8U,944  875,140 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL. 

Arqus-a  .  1,002,410  1,037,804 

Dispatch-a  .  1,145,220  1,199,842 


Grand  Total .  2,147,830  2,237,448 

MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

Advartisar-m  .  1,121,120  1,080,042 

Advertisar-S  .  424,744  374,794 

Journal-a .  1,105,944  1,077,140 


Grand  Total .  2,451,810  2,533,998 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard-Timas-e  .  893,184  953,734 

Standard-Timas-S  .  281,292  247,203 


Grand  Total  .  1,174,478  1,200,939 

Includes  PARADE  34,472  lints  (1941); 
34,415  lines  (1940). 

NORRISTOWN.  PA. 

Time$-Harald-e  .  790,114  749,470 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NEBR. 

Telagraph-Bulletin-e  404,488  414,430 


,  OGDEN,  UTAH 

Standard-Eiaminar-a  . . .  1,047,402  1,090,498 
Standard-Examinar-$  ..  313,822  273,872 


Grand  Total  .  1,381,224  1,344.370 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  22,438  lints 
(1941);  23,940  lints  (1940). 


OIL  CITY-FRANKUN,  PA. 

Darriek-m  .  572,901  591,870 

Naws-Harald-a  .  479,953  444,549 


Grand  Total  .  1,052,854  1,054,419 


Star-m 


ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 

.  449,848  490,894 


HAMILTON.  ONT. 

Spactator-a .  2,173,503  2,035,403 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 
Racord-a  .  1,378,447  1.331.801 

LONDON.  ONT. 

Free  Prass-ma  .  1,005,232  1,820.249 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

Citiian-a  .  1,850,875  1.940.003 

Includes  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  8 
COMIC  Section. 

LaDroit-a  .  930,972  871, 8U 

Includes  PERSPECTIVES  77.240  lints 
(1941);  47.584  lines  (1940). 


PADUCAH.  KY. 

Sun-Damocrat-a  .  750,524  788,592 

Sun-Democrat-S  .  304,208  244,502 


Grand  Total  .  1,054,734  1.053.094 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  23,324  lines 
(1941);  23,772  lints  (1940). 


QUEBEC,  QUE. 

LaSolail  8  L'Evanamant- 
Journal-ma  .  2,177,001  2,100,413 

SASKATOON,  SASK. 
Star-Phoani<-a .  941,310  924.549 


PASSAIC-CLIFTON.  N.  J. 


H«rald>N«wS'«  . 

1.102,0^ 

1,019,280 

PINE  BLUFF.  ARK. 

Commarcial-a  . 

804,902 

774,420 

Commarcial-S  . 

210,434 

191,590 

Grand  Total  . 

1,015.334 

944.210 

Doas  not  includa  22.410  lines 

FAMILY 

WEEKLY. 

PITTSFIELD. 

MASS. 

Berkshire  Eagta-a  . 

1,148,540 

1,170,372 

PLATTSBURGH.  N.  Y. 

Press-Rapublican-m _ 

708,428 

448,312 

PORT  JERVIS.  N.  Y. 

Union-Gazetta-e  . 

289,444 

279,552 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Marcury-m . 

887,712 

1,029.294 

QUINCY, 

ILL. 

Herald-WhIg-e  . 

404,394 

470.428 

Harald-Whig-S  . 

244,924 

220,724 

Grand  Total . 

871,318 

891,352 

RAPID  CITY.  S.  D. 

Journal-a  . 

442,810 

402,588 

Journal-S  . 

298,900 

247,828 

Grand  Total  . 

941,710 

850,414 

RENO,  NEV. 

Joumal-m  . 

581,442 

478,870 

Journal-S  . 

319,130 

324,130 

Gazatta-a  . 

952,700 

1,057,224 

Grand  Total  . 

1,853,292 

1,842.224 

Doas  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

SAUSBURY, 

N.  C. 

Post-a  . 

570,752 

474,720 

Post-S  . 

283,304 

155,594 

Grand  Total  . 

854,054 

832,214 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  D. 

Argus-Laadar-a  . 

731,892 

704,550 

Argus-Laadar-S  . 

333,172 

270,884 

Grand  Total  . 

1,045,044 

975,434 

STROUDSBURG.  PA. 

Racord-m  . 

485,828 

504,252 

SUPERIOR. 

WIS. 

Telagram-e  . 

594,330 

595,728 

TOPEKA.  KANS. 

Capital-m  . 

1,141,154 

1,149,575 

State  Journal-a . 

1,071,824 

1,053,738 

Capital-Journal-S  . 

340,570 

318.444 

Grand  Total  . 

2,573,550 

2,521,757 

TUCSON. 

ARIZ. 

Star-m  . 

1,877,344 

1,859,200 

Star-S  . 

449,041 

371,473 

Citizan-a  . 

2,135,577 

2,079,038 

Grand  Total  . 

4,441,982 

4,309,71 1 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

News-Sun-e  . 

1,255,294 

1,315,510 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

News-Journal-me  . 

1,714,940 

1,441,542 

WOONSOCKET.  R.  1. 

Call-a  . 

879,393 

848,002 

CANADA 

CALGARY, 

ALTA. 

Harald-e  . 

1,701,211 

1,874,202 

EDMONTON, 

ALTA. 

Journal-a  . 

1,542,040 

1,519,752 

EDITOR 

ac  pu 

TROIS  RIVIERES.  QUE. 
LaNouvellista-a  .  755,005  809,148 

VANCOUVER.  B.  C. 

Sun-a  .  2,135,252  2,342,572 

Provinca-m  .  1,083,454  1,258,370 

Includes  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  84.488 
lines  (1941);  84,442  lints  (1940).  PART  RUN 
40,484  lints  (1940). 

WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

Tribune-e  .  1,342,447  I.3U.430 

• 

Newscaster  Heatls 
Quebec  Press  Gallery 

Montreal 

For  the  first  time  a  radio  and 
television  correspondent  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  31- 
member  Quebec  press  Gallery. 

Gerard  Fecteau,  news  director 
of  Quebec  City’s  television  sta¬ 
tion,  succeeds  Pierre  Laporte, 
now  himself  a  Liberal  (adminis¬ 
tration)  member  of  the  Lepris- 
lature  for  Chambly  division.  Mr. 
Laporte  i^ijfned  as  correspond¬ 
ent  of  Montreal  Le  Devoir. 

Election  of  Mr.  Fecteau 
became  possible  under  an  amend¬ 
ment  adopted  by  the  gallery  to 
allow  parliamentaiTT  correspond¬ 
ents  of  broadcasting  to  bwome 
members  of  the  board. 

Three  vicepresidents  were 
elected:  Paul  Emile  Plouffc, 
Trois  Riv’eres’  Le  Nouvelliste; 
Brian  Upton,  Montreal  Star,  and 
Guy  Lemieux,  Quebec  City 
CHRC.  Hemi  Dutil  of  Quebec 
Le  Soleil  was  re-elected  secr^ 
tary-treasurer  for  a  seventeenth 
year. 

Book  on  Communism 
In  6  Pullout  Sections 

Hoxjston 

On  Sunday,  Jan.  28,  the 
Houston  Post  began  publication 
of  a  condensation  of  Kenneth 
Colegrove’s  “Democincy  Versus 
Communism.”  Essential  parts  of 
the  book  will  be  run  for  six 
Sundays  in  pullout  sections. 

The  Department  of  Defense 
considers  this  book  to  be  such  a 
clear  presentation  of  the  case  of 
Democracy  as  opposed  to  Com¬ 
munism  that  it  has  recently 
ordered  250,000  condensed  copies 
to  be  issued  to  members  of  the 
armed  forces. 
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‘Prince  Valiant’ 
Hero  For  25  Years 


A  25th  anniversary  in  a  mar-  Valiant  appears  in  21  different 
riajre  is  a  happy  milestone,  countries  and  is  translated  into 
That’s  why  Hal  Foster,  who  sue-  11  different  lan^a^es.  In  Por- 
cessfully  married  the  Middle  tu^l  he  goes  under  the  name 
Affcs  to  the  comic  strip,  is  in  of  “O  Principe  Valente”;  in 
a  celebratinff  mood  for  on  Feb.  Beljrium,  where  he  speaks  Flem- 
13  his  “Prince  Valiant"  com-  ish,  he’s  better  known  as  “Prins 
pletcs  his  25th  year  of  high  ad-  Valiant”  (it’s  spelled  the  same 
venture.  Prince  Valiant  now  ap-  way  in  Dutch) ;  the  French  just 
pears  in  189  Sunday  papers.  add  another  “1”  to  his  name. 
It  was  back  on  Feb.  13,  1937  makinf^  him  “Prince  Vaillant”; 
(in  the  .Vctt’  York  Journal)  that  it’s  a  nut-cracker  of  a  title  in 
the  strip  started  with  Prince  Greece — “Prinffips  Atromitos”; 
Valiant  as  the  six-year-old  son  while  the  Spanish  call  him  “El 
of  the  deposed  King  of  Thule  Principe  Valiente.”  The  limits 
whose  family  was  forced  to  flee  of  American  type  faces  prevent 
to  Briton.  Val  eventually  be-  showinff  what  he’s  called  in 
came  a  squire  to  Sir  Gawain  Chinese  and  Yugoslavian, 
and  later,  through  feats  of 

_  IxMig-RanKe  Plan 

^  Though  not  the  flrst  to  age  his 

'  ^i-  characters,  Mr.  Foster  has  a 

L  long-range  plan  that  will  see  the 

I  young  son.  Prince  Arn, 

eventually  take  over  the  adven- 
I”  tures  as  his  father  ages  and 

decides  home  and  hearth  are 
-  more  to  his  liking.  At  present. 

Prince  Valiant  is  about  28  years 
/'  old  ^nd  his  son  roughly  12. 

“In  my  strip,"  Mr.  Foster 


THEN  AND  NOW — Prince  Valiant  (right)  on  his  first  appearance  is 
shown  with  his  father,  the  King  of  Thule,  in  the  above  panel  of  Feb.  13, 
1937.  Prince  Valiant  today  is  shown  below  with  his  entire  family  (left 
to  right)  Queen  Aleta,  Karen  (one  of  the  twins).  Prince  Valiant,  Prince 
Arn,  Prince  Galan,  and  Valeta. 


Hal  Foster 


bravery,  a  knight  of  King  Ar¬ 
thur’s  Round  'Table. 

That  date  stands  as  a  land¬ 
mark  in  comic  art  development 
for  Hal  Foster  introduced,  with 
Prince  Valiant,  a  new  concept: 
a  dramatic  picture  story  based 
on  history  and  replete  with  ac¬ 
curate  and  fascinating  detail. 

King  Arthur's  Court 

Prince  Valiant  strides  across 
a  tremendous  panoramic  scene 
that  ranges  from  the  stately 
halls  of  Camelot  Castle  of  King 
Arthur’s  Ck)urt  to  Rome  where 
the  Visigoths,  the  Goths,  the 
Vandals  and  other  savage  tribes 
are  pulling  apart  what  is  left 
of  a  great  Empire. 

His  adventures  have  been  as 
varied  as  being  lost  and  snow- 
blinded  on  a  giant  glacier  in 
Scandinavia  to  taking  part  in 
the  awesome  discovery  of  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls  in  the  New  World 
in  the  company  of  Vikings  — 
allies  at  this  point,  but  often 
enemies. 

The  appeal  of  this  type  of 
story  is  universal  and  ^nce 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER 


Mr.  Foster  killed  her  off,  the 
mail  bulged  with  complaints. 

Now  the  Prince  has  four  chil¬ 
dren,  including  one  set  of  twins ; 
the  last  child,  a  male,  being  bom 
early  in  1961.  The  cartoonist 
uses  this  domestic  background 
as  an  effective  counter-point  to 
Val’s  rugged  adventures.  The 
Prince  is  somewhat  unsure  of 
himself  with  the  beautiful  and 
mysterious  Aleta  and,  like  the 
eternal  male,  isn’t  certain  of 
what  makes  her  tick.  She,  on  her 
part,  considers  him  brave  and 
strong  but  inclined  to  be  a  little 
gawky  and  unpolished  without  a 
woman’s  softening  influence. 

The  man  behind  the  man  with 
the  famous  “Singing  Sword”  is 
in  his  sixties  but  he  maintains 
the  trim  waistline  of  the  outdoor 
man  and  has  had  a  career  that 
favorably  compares  with  that  of 
his  famous  pen-and-ink  creation. 

Hal  Foster  was  bom  in  Hali¬ 
fax,  Nova  Scotia,  of  an  English- 
Pmssian-Irish  family  and  was  a 
water  baby  from  the  start.  At 
10  he  was  maneuvering  a  30-foot 
boat  alone  in  the  eddying  waters 

for  February  3,  1962 


then,  at  the  age  of  18,  he  quit 
school  to  help  support  the  house¬ 
hold.  Never  one  to  be  tied  down 
by  a  desk  and  regular  hours,  he 
quit  his  first  job  after  returning 
from  an  unofficial  week’s  duck¬ 
hunting  when  the  boss  sarcas¬ 
tically  remarked:  “You  seem  to 
think  duck  hunting  is  more 
important  than  business.” 

Hal  did  and  does,  so  he  left. 
Then  he  began  drawing  for  a 
mail  order  house  because  it  was 
seasonal  work  which  allowed  him 
to  draw  for  four  months  and  go 
hunting  and  fishing  for  eight. 

He  met  and  married  his  wife, 
Helen,  during  Canada’s  pre- 
World  War  I  depression.  They 
have  two  sons.  Now  they  live  in 
a  split-level  Connecticut  home 
which  sits  on  six  acres  of  craggy, 
wooded  land,  features  a  moim- 
tain  stream  bubbling  through 
the  backyard,  and  has  partridge 
shooting  within  tramping  dis¬ 
tance. 

A  short  time  after  his  mar¬ 
riage,  Hal  nearly  made  his  first 
million  dollars  as  a  gold  pros¬ 
pector  in  the  Rice  Lake  district 


Institute,  later  studying  at  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  the 
National  Academy. 

After  success  as  an  illustrator 
and  an  advertising  artist,  he 
found  himself  in  1931  doing  the 
drawings  for  the  “Tarzen  and 
the  Apes”  comic  strip.  He 
decided  that  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table  would  make  good 
comic  strip  material. 

That  was  the  birth  of  Prince 
Valiant,  though  he  spent  two 
years  on  the  strip  before  he  sub¬ 
mitted  it  to  King  Features. 

Most  of  the  50  or  more  hours 
a  week  that  the  cartoonist  labors 
over  the  strip  is  spent  in  his 
Connecticut  studio.  The  room  is 
filled  with  reference  books  and 
a  large  file  of  color  photographs 
he  took  in  the  44  countries  he 
has  visited  in  search  of  material. 

His  own  philosophy  of  life  is 
still  much  as  it  was  when  he 
quit  that  first  job. 

“You  know,”  he  said,  “I  could 
make  more  money  than  I  do  by 
working  harder,  but  then  I’d 
have  no  time  to  enjoy  spending 
the  money.” 
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Eric  Sevareid  Finds 
Print  Lasts  Longer 


By  Ray  Erwin 


Newspaper  readers  remember 
and  have  a  record  to  remind 
them,  while  radio  and  television 
listeners  quickly  forget. 

That  is  the  experience  and 
belief  of  Eric  Sevareid,  inter¬ 
nationally  famous  in  both  fields 
as  a  newspaper  columnist  for 
the  Hall  Syndicate  and  as  a 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
radio  and  tv  commentator. 


Serious  Business 


“Writing  a  column  is  serious 
business  because  six  months  later 
you  have  your  statements 
staring  you  in  the  face  in  a 
black-and-white  record,”  said 
Mr.  Sevareid  in  an  interview. 
“Listeners  forget  what  you  said 
on  radio  and  tv.” 

Mr.  Sevareid  was  reminded 
of  the  influence  and  lasting  qual¬ 
ity  of  printed  words  by  a  con¬ 
troversial  column  he  wrote  last 
June  19  charging  misconceptions 
about  the  role  of  the  U.S.  in 
world  leadership.  He  felt  that 
orthodox  liberal  groups  were 
wrong  in  their  sense  of  guilt  and 
feeling  of  responsibility  for 
everybody’s  ills  everywhere 
( Latin  America  and  Africa,  spe¬ 
cifically)  . 

He  derided  bowing  to  neutrals 
and  fear  of  world  opinion  which 
placed  us  on  an  emotional  defen¬ 
sive.  He  denied  the  U.S.  is  fun¬ 
damentally  responsible  for  the 
world’s  troubles  and  asserted 


Dual  RoIe!« 


The  columnist-commentator 
finds  no  conflict  in  his  dual  roles. 
One  job  provides  information 
and  insight  for  the  other.  He 
gets  around  a  lot  and  sees  many 
people  for  his  readers  and  his 
hearers  and  his  viewers. 
Examples:  He  recently  inter¬ 
viewed  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller 
at  a  Republican  rally  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  and  was  with  Sena¬ 
tor  Goldwater  in  the  Midwest. 

He  finds  colleges  today  fasci¬ 
nating  with  their  enormous  en¬ 
rollments  of  serious-minded 
young  people. 

His  mail  reflects  greater  inter¬ 
est  in  world  affairs.  He  is  used 


Who  can  deny.  •  • 


that  this  popular  philosopher  makes  friends  by  the 
millions  .  .  .  turns  dull  days  bright  with  happy 
thoughts  .  .  .  spreads  riches  with  smiles  ...  is  a 
nugget  for  ne,wspapers  .  .  .  ? 


Ching  Chow 


Chicago  Tribune^New  York  News 

Mnt*  yeif*  Buthiina,  Nkud  York 
mnc*  Tribune  To$rer,  Chleago 


this  country  cannot  revolutionize 
society,  which  each  nation  must 
do  itself  and  which  it  will  be 
influenced  to  do  if  we  withhold 
help. 

It  was  the  Sevareid  contention 
that  people  respect  power  and 
not  good  will  and  good  inten¬ 
tions.  The  column  was  widely 
reprinted  in  England,  Latin 
America  and  Africa. 

“I  was  a  maverick  for  a  while 
and  received  some  abuse  and 
some  support,”  said  Mr.  Seva¬ 
reid  with  a  laugh.  “It  was  an 
interesting  and  difficult  experi¬ 
ence.  Many  writers  are  accept¬ 
ing  the  same  conclusions  now, 
with  the  mess  in  Africa  growing 


Eric  Sevareid 


Gulturnl  Revolution 


RUKEYSER 

on  MONEY 


His  coins  are  apt  aphorisms  .  .  .  brilliant  bits  of  sparkle  spoken 
in  common  words  .  .  .  that  add  wealth  to  readers’  minds  and 
give  contentment  to  their  daily  lives.  No  one  in  the  newspaper 
audience  is  too  young  or  too  old  to  benefit — it’s  a  natural 
tonic  for  circulation!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or 
write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  .  .  . 


Americans  from  coast  to  coast 
got  their  first  push  toward  finan¬ 
cial  independence  from  Ideas 
and  inspiration  which  were 
found  under  the  byline  of 
Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser.  His 
3  times  a  weelt  human  interest 
column,  "Everybody's  Money"  is 
attuned  to  today's  readers  who 
want  to  go  places. 


For  rates  and  samples, 
telegraph  or  write 
B.  H.  Simon,  Syndicate  Mgr. 
ISO  W.  Plnebrook  Drive 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y, 

Tel.  NEw  Rochelle  S-0200 


end.  The  Sevareids — they  have 
twin  21-year-old  sons  —  are 
taking  up  permanent  residence 
in  two  floors  of  a  brown ^tone 
house  on  New  York’s  fasbion- 
able  East  Side. 

It’s  the  proud  Sevareid  claim 
that  although  he  may  annoy 
some  readers  occasionally  he 
rarely  Itores  them. 


■'v:  / 


Bov  From  Velva 


T!l 


to  being  called  leftist,  rightist. 
Communist,  reactionary.  He  re¬ 
sents  such  senseless  classifica¬ 
tions  and  the  silly  one  Time 
magazine  invariably  pins  on 
him — “doctrinaire  liberal.” 


“There  has  been  an  upper 
middle  brow’  expansion  of  enor¬ 
mous  proportions,”  said  Mr. 
Sevareid  with  enthusiasm.  “For 
tunes  are  being  made  out  of 
cultural  and  intellectual  activi¬ 
ties.  Each  city  has  foreign  policy 
groups  which  are  year-around 
working  groups,  not  just  annual 
black-tie-dinner  affairs,  and 
there  are  groups  for  art  and 
music. 

“This  ferment  of  study  and 
interest  is  not  found  in  Europe 
outside  the  capital  cities,”  added 
the  man  who  liv'ed  in  Europe 
many  years.  “This  is  heresy,  I 
know,  as  it’s  popular  in  Europe 
to  think  of  most  Americans  as 
parochial  boobs.  There  has  been 
a  revolution  in  culture  in  our 
country  in  20  years.  People  no¬ 
where  except  in  the  U.S.  have  a 
collective  w'ill.” 

Mr.  Sevareid  writes  his 
weekly  column  on  world  affairs 
over  a  weekend,  turns  it  over  to 
Hall  Syndicate  on  Monday  for 
publication  the  following  week- 


The  sophisticated  cosmopolite, 
like  many  similar  souls,  had  a 
really  rural  origin.  He  was  Uirn 
in  Velva,  North  Dakota.  He 
was  a  copylx)y  on  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Journal  and  after 
his  graduation  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  became  a 
reporter  there  and  then  served 
on  the  Minneapolis  Star.  (E&P, 
June  18,  1960,  page  78). 

Eric  Sevareid  expanded  his 
horizons  by  joining  the  Paris 
Edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  in  1938  as  reporter  and 
then  as  city  editor.  After  a  short 
trick  as  Paris  night  editor  of 
the  United  Press,  he  joined  CBS 
in  1939  as  a  European  corre¬ 
spondent. 


Overseas  Voice 


The  authoritative  Sevareid 
voice  has  been  heard  from 
France,  Belgium,  England,  Hol¬ 
land,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Bra¬ 
zil.  He  was  a  World  War  II 
broadcasting  correspondent. 

His  new’s  analyses  were  col¬ 
lected  as  a  book,  “In  One  Ear.” 
His  other  books  are  “Canoeing 
with  the  Cree,”  “Not  So  Wild  a 
Dream,”  “Candidates,  1960”  and 
“Small  Sounds  in  the  Night.” 
He  has  written  articles  for 


numerous  magazines. 

Colleges  have  awarded  him 
two  honorary  doctorates  and  two 
foreign  countries  bestowed  high 
orders  upon  him.  He  has  been 
winner  of  the  George  Polk,  Pea¬ 
body,  Dupont  and  Sidney  Hill¬ 
man  awards  and  approximately 
20  national  broadcasting  awards. 
He’s  a  member  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  national  journalism  society. 

His  hobbies:  Shooting  and 
fishing. 


BROTHERHOOD  AWARD 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Ralph  W. 
Loew,  minister  of  Holy  Trinity 
Lutheran  Church  in  Buffalo, 
was  awarded  a  1962  Brother¬ 
hood  Award  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews.  His  weekly  column  “Find¬ 
ing  The  Way”  is  a  feature  of 
the  NEA  Full  Service. 

He  was  cited  for  his  work  in 
guiding  his  congregation  “to  as¬ 
sume  the  full  responsibility  for 
building  a  church  near  Frank¬ 
furt,  Germany,  for  a  community 
of  3,000  refugees  from  many 
European  countries,”  and  other 
goodwill  activities. 
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syndicates 


Gates  Has  2  Strips 
For  Weekly  Press 


Two  new  comic  strips  for 
weekly  newspa{>ers  are  to  be 
distril>uted  April  1  by  a  new 
syndicate,  Gates  Features,  Inc. 
(229  \V.  28th  St.,  New  York  1). 

The  new  .syndicate,  of  which 
cartfvinist  .4rt  Gates  is  t>ditor, 
will  issue  a  larpe  PToup  of  car¬ 
toon  i)anels  for  weekly  new’spa- 
pers  four  times  a  year.  Family 
Features,  which  bepan  a  similar 
sendee,  has  been  dissolved. 
(E&P,  Nov.  4,  1961,  pape  50). 

Robert  L.  Feinsod,  chairman 
of  the  lK>ard,  Meyer-Both,  Inc., 
Chicapo,  advertisinp  mat  ser\'- 
ice,  is  peneral  inanaper  of  Gates 


OUT/ 


'Small  Wonders' 


strips  now  l)einp  published. 

‘Wendy's  W«>rld’ 

2)  “Wendy’s  World,’’  by  Gill 
Fox,  features  the  zaniest  little 
housewife  ever  to  sweep  dust 
under  a  rup.  Wendy  is  a  true- 
to-life  modem  American  woman, 
muddled  and  unconquerable.  The 
strip  offers  a  wide  and  wonder¬ 
ful  world  of  hilarity  alrout  the 
misadventures  of  Wendy  and 
her  dismayed  and  bewildered 
husband,  Herbert. 

Gill  Fox  started  his  cartoon- 
inp  career  with  the  European 
Edition  of  Stars  and  Stripes 
durinp  World  War  II.  His  color 
comic,  “Bumper  to  Bumper,’’ 
appears  in  the  New  York  Sun¬ 
day  Ne^vs.  His  woric  previously 
was  distributed  by  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate. 

The  first  mailinp  of  Gates 
Features  carries  31  comic  panels 
by  Mr.  Gates,  Georpe  Wolfe, 
Ford  Button,  Bo  Brown,  Bob 
Weber,  Howard  Paris  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 

Several  text  features  will  be 
added  to  the  list  supplied  the 
weekly  press  by  Gates  Features 
in  the  near  future,  Mr.  Gates 
said. 


'Wendy's  World' 

Features,  Paul  Maran  is  pro¬ 
duction  manaper  and  Louis 
Biancheri  is  art  assistant. 

The  two  strips  created  as 
first-run  comics  for  weekly  pa¬ 
pers  are: 

‘Small  Wonders’ 

1)  “Small  Wonders,”  by  Art 
Gates,  is  all  about  a  proup  of 
small  town  children  enpaped  in 
outrapeous  antics.  The  three 
“Small  Wonders”  are  sometimes 
exasperatinp  and  always  lov¬ 
able. 

Art  Gates,  the  creator,  has 
contributed  to  national  mapa- 
zines  and  has  drawn  comic 
strips  for  King  Features  and 
Metro  Newspaper  Service  and 
has  sold  strips  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate. 
He  has  three  regulator  cartoon 


NANA  Introduces 
Business  Opinion 

North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  is  introducing  a  feature 
called  “Executives  Report,”  a 
symposium  of  top  business  opin¬ 
ion. 

“Executives  Report,”  com¬ 
piled  by  management  consultant 
Dickson  Hartwell,  for  NANA, 
will  be  issued  every  few  weeks 
on  a  timely  business  issue  that 
affects  the  whole  country. 

The  first  symposium,  contain¬ 
ing  the  views  of  seven  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  leading  industrialists,  is 
on  the  tariff  question.  The  seven 
bylined  articles  in  the  sympo¬ 
sium,  totaling  about  1,600 
words,  are  by  Roper  Blough 
(United  States  Steel),  George 
R.  Vila  (United  States  Rubber), 
Ralph  J.  Cordiner  (General 
Electric),  Carl  A.  Gerstacker 
(Dow  Chemical),  David  Rocke¬ 
feller  (Chase  Manhattan  Bank), 
Henry  Ford  II  (Ford  Motor) 
and  Thomas  J.  Watson  Jr. 
(IBM). 

The  next  “Executives  Re¬ 
port”  symposium  will  be  “Auto¬ 
mation  :  Management  Boon  or 
Labor  Bust?” 


WRITING  THAT'S  FUN  TO  READ 

-  -  by  America's  best-known  humorist! 

Al  Capps  Column 

A  Man’s  Best  Friend  . . . 

l>y  Al  ('a|»|> 

ROME. — “Where  to,  Mac?”  asked  the  cab  driver  outside  the 
Rome  airport. 

"The  Hotel  Excelsior."  1  said,  and  added, 

“So  you're  an  American?” 

“Not  me,  Mac,”  said  he.  “I  was  born  right 
here  in  Rome.  Didn’t  move  until  I  was  one.  But  T 
after  64  years  in  New  York  City,  I  decided  it  I 
was  time  I  came  home  and  settled  down.” 

“A  man’s  got  to  stop  running  around  some- 
time.”  I  agreed.  '<  ■^10 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  came  to  Rome  for,” 
he  said,  “but  I  came  here  for  companionship.” 

I  His  tone  grew  bitter.  “Feminine  companion- 
ship.  ^1  Capp 

“Couldn’t  you  find  any  in  New  York?” 

,  “New  York  girls  are  okay  for  a  good  time,”  he  said,  “if  you 
'  know  what  I  mean.” 

1  assured  him  I  knew  what  he  meant. 

“But  I  figured  there  was  nothing  like  a  nice,  old-fashioned 
home-town  girl  for  true  companionship.” 

“And  did  you  find  one?”  1  asked. 

He  groaned. 

“Five  years  ago.  And  one  that  was  really  built,  if  you  know 
what  I  mean.” 

I  said  I  really  did. 

“But  it’s  turned  out  miserable.  I  don’t  get  any  companionship. 
All  she  wants  to  do  is  go  out  nights.  But  when  I  come  home  I 
want  to  rest.  It’s  nerve-wracking  driving  around  all  day,  worrying 
about  hold-ups,  trouble  with  the  police,  and  smash-ups.” 

“Ever  been  held  up?”  I  asked. 

“Not  once,”  he  said,  “in  forty  years  of  driving.” 

“Police  give  you  a  hard  time,  eh?” 
j  “Never  heard  a  mean  word  out  of  a  cop,  here  or  in  New  York, 

I  in  all  my  life.” 

“Been  smashed  up  seriously?” 

.  “No  cab  I  ever  drove  so  much  as  got  a  fender  dented.” 

“It  must  be  nerve-wracking,”  I  agreed.  “All  that  to  worry 
about,  and  no  true  companionship  at  home.” 

“None  whatever,”  snorted  my  driver.  “She’s  at  me  to  take  her 
out  every  night.” 

“She  wants  to  go  out  every  night?" 

“No.  She  just  pesters  me  every  night.  All  she  wants  to  go  out 
is  once  a  month.  To  a  dance.  But  I’m  too  tired  to  go  out  dancin’ — 
month  in  and  month  out.  What  I  want  is  companionship.” 

“Possibly,”  I  said,  “she  gets  bored  staying  home  all  day.” 

‘’Do  I  look  like  the  kind  of  guy  who’d  keep  a  woman  just  sittin’ 

,  home  all  day?  She  works.  Same  hours  as  I  do.” 

“And  then  you  go  out  to  dinner?” 

“Do  I  look  like  the  kind  of  guy  who’d  let  his  wife  get  away 
with  feedin’  him  restaurant  food?  No,  Mac.  She  cooks  dinner. 
And  these  Roman  dames  are  some  cooks.  You’ve  got  to  admit 
that.” 

I  admitted  that. 

“But  after  dinner — no  companionship?”  I  asked. 

“None.” 

"She  doesn’t  even  talk  to  you?” 

“She  tries  to.”  he  said,  grimly,  “but  I  don’t  let  her  get  away 
with  it.  When  a  man  comes  home  he  doesn’t  want  a  lot  of  chatter. 
All  he  wants  is  some  peace — and  some  companionship.” 


W  ANT  TO  SEE  MORE?  PHONE,  WIRE  TODAY! 
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Research 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

new  areas  of  product  lines,  and 
—  most  important  of  all  —  get 
to  know  chain  store  managers. 

“For,  in  the  grocery  field,  the 
chain  store  manager  can  be  a 
most  valuable  ally  in  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  information  or  the  fore¬ 
casting  of  trends.” 

Difficulties  in  the  reporting  of 
grocery  sales  by  city,  town  and 
village  have  resulted  from  the 
growth  of  shopping  centers,  re¬ 
ports  Edward  L.  Eitel,  manager 
of  general  advertising  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  Gazette.  He  ex¬ 
plains  : 

“Most  plazas  are  located  out¬ 
side  the  corporate  or  A.  B.  C. 
city  zones.  Sales  in  such  plazas 
are  not  credited  to  the  city 
whose  residents  patronize  the 
stores  in  the  plazas.  The  city  or 
town  in  which  the  plaza  is  lo¬ 
cated  often  gets  the  credit.” 

‘Sales  Potential’ 

Result?  Advertisers  and  their 
agencies  should  “turn  to  the 
only  reliable  source  of  informa¬ 
tion — the  newspaper  that  serves 
the  area.  If  a  shopping  plaza 
draws  its  natrons  from  Blank 
City,  even  though  the  plaza  may 
he  miles  ‘out  of  town,’  it  is  al¬ 
most  certain  that  the  newspaper 
in  Blank  City  is  soliciting  the 
plaza  stores  for  advertising. 

“Take  food  as  an  example. 
Here  in  Niagara  Falls  there  are 
almost  200  retail  food  outlets. 
Yet  16  stores  account  for  ap¬ 
proximately  88%  of  the  retail 
food  business  in  Niagara  Falls. 
That  is  why  we  include  a  ‘sales 
potential’  figure  in  any  survey 
we  conduct.  It  is  conceivable 
that  a  product  could  have  better 
than  50%  distribution  and  less 
than  a  10%  sales  potential.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  product  could 
have  a  6%  distribution  and  a 
sales  potential  of  75%  or  bet¬ 
ter.” 

Several  of  the  Gannett  admen 
appealed  to  members  of  other 
departments  to  continue  their 
help  to  the  general  advertising 
manager.  Writes  Bill  Starbody, 
manager  of  general  advertising 
of  the  Danville  (Ill.)  Commer¬ 
cial  News: 

“Members  of  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  our  organization  help 
us  in  market  research,  particu¬ 
larly  the  retail  department.  Ac¬ 
count  executives  on  the  retail 
staff  associated  with  grocery, 
automobile,  drug,  toiletries,  or 
electrical  appliance  classifica¬ 
tions  can  be  of  vital  assistance 
to  our  department  by  informing 
us  of  product  distribution,  price, 
placement  and  movement.  They 
can  and  do  secure  tie-in  adver¬ 
tisements  whenever  possible 


with  a  nationally  advertised 
product. 

“This  stresses  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  how  important  the 
newspaper  is  to  his  retail  dealer. 
It  is  quite  advantageous  for  a 
local  retailer  to  run  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  same  edition  that 
a  national  ad  appears.  .  .  . 

Confidential  Sur\’ey 

“Members  of  our  circulation 
department  can  be  helpful  to  us 
in  acquiring  market  informa¬ 
tion.  During  1961,  Shell  Oil 
Company  requested  a  confiden¬ 
tial  survey  with  their  service 
station  dealers  in  our  trading 
area.  This  was  to  try  to  find  out 
how  much  the  dealer  actually 
knew  about  his  product.  Two 
field  men  in  circulation  helped 
us  conduct  the  survey  in  the 
outlying  fringe  of  our  trading 
area.” 

There  are  times  when  the 
general  advertising  man  must 
act  on  his  own.  Such  an  instance 
is  supplied  by  Victor  Vance,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of 
the  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
Neu's.  He  writes: 

“Once  this  past  year  we 
found  added  competition  from 
circulars.  As  many  of  you  know, 
the  food  industry  plays  follow- 
the-leader  more  than  do  most 
other  classifications.  For  1959 
and  I960  the  Courier-News  ran 
more  food  linage  than  any  other 
paper  in  our  vicinity.  But  at  the 
beginning  of  1961  a  number  of 
food  chains  started  increasing 
their  use  of  circulars.  We  be¬ 
came  alarmed  when  one  major 
chain  relied  exclusively  on  this 
form  of  advertising  and  omitted 
our  newspaper  entirely.  We 
armed  ourselves  with  facts  and 
figures  and  one  day  in  June 
traveled  200  miles  to  see  the 
regional  advertising  director. 
When  faced  with  facts,  figures 
and  cost  comparisons  on  our 
market,  he  reversed  his  decision 
and  once  again  is  using  the  pa¬ 
per  exclusively.” 

• 

Quinn  To  Rowland 

Joe  Quinn,  formerly  in  the 
Cunningham  &  Walsh  public  re¬ 
lations  department,  has  joined 
The  Rowland  Company,  Inc.,  as 
an  account  executive.  He  pre¬ 
viously  had  been  with  Kenyon 
&  Eckhardt  Inc.,  and  newspa¬ 
pers  in  New  York,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Seattle. 


American  Weekly  Reprints 
Rembrandt’s  ‘Aristotle’ 


The  American  Weekly,  Sun¬ 
day  supplement  for  the  Hearst 
Newspapers  and  Chicago’s 
American,  on  Feb.  4  will  feature 
Rembrandt’s  “Aristotle  Contem¬ 
plating  the  Bust  of  Homer” 
under  an  exclusive  arrangement 
with  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  which  paid  $2,300,000  for 
the  masterpiece. 

Announcement  of  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  rights  to  distribute  the 
first  authentic  reproductions  of 
the  painting  was  made  by  Edwin 
C.  Kennedy,  publisher  of  the 
American  Weekly,  at  a  preview 
reception  for  200  media  and 
advertising  executives  Jan.  23 
in  the  Museum. 

James  J.  Rorimer,  Director  of 
the  Metropolitan,  whose  historic 
high  bid  at  a  spirited  auction 
made  front  page  news  around 
the  world  last  November, 
revealed  the  planning  which  had 
preceded  the  actual  purchase 
and  told  of  the  huge  crowds 
which  have  already  visited  the 
Museum  to  see  the  painting. 
Since  November  over  a  million 
and  a  half  people  have  come 
from  around  the  globe  to  see  the 


precious  Rembrandt  painting. 

Dramatically  displayed  along¬ 
side  the  original  “Aristotle”  was 
the  Feb.  4th  American  W<*(  kly 
which  features  a  full  pag(>  full- 
color  copy  of  the  “world’s  most 
expensive”  painting  and  a  .stilon 
size  genuine  color  “Collotype” 
reproduction  which  the  sup|)le- 
ment  will  offer  to  its  readers. 

The  American  Weekly  re- 
ceivetl  first  rights  to  the  repro¬ 
ductions  immediately  upon  the 
announcement  of  the  Museum’s 
purchase.  As  soon  as  the  news 
of  the  purchase  broke,  John 
O’Connell,  editor  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly,  and  John  Sturde- 
vant,  art  editor,  contacted 
Metropolitan  officials  suggesting 
the  distribution  of  a  fine  rejjro- 
duction  suitable  for  framing. 
The  American  Weekly,  with  its 
65-year  tradition  of  featuring 
fine  art,  was  granted  the  first 
mail  order  rights  for  the  first 
six  months  after  the  reproduc¬ 
tions  will  be  coming  off  the 
“Collotype”  presses.  Readers  will 
be  able  to  receive  either 
unframe<l  copies  on  quality 
paper  or  framed,  mounted  copies. 


Series  from  Red  China  Adds  ‘Night  Final’ 


United  Press  International 
has  distributed  a  series  of  stories 
and  pictures  detailing  life  inside 
Red  China  as  seen  through  the 
eyes  and  camera  of  Richard  Gut 
Jr.,  a  23-year-old  Swiss  national 
who  spent  a  month  behind  the 
Bamboo  Curtain. 


American  Tobacco  Herzberg  in  Charge 

‘Balances’  Me<lia  Of  Cultural  News 

American  Tobacco  Company  Joseph  G.  Herzberg  has  been 
will  continue  its  “balanced  named  cultural  news  director  of 
media”  policy  in  1962  advertis-  the  New  York  Times. 
ing,  Paul  M.  Hahn,  president.  Turner  Cat  ledge,  managing 
revealed  this  week.  editor,  said  Mr.  Herzberg,  who 

Balancing  use  of  newspapers  has  been  an  assistant  city  editor, 
with  other  media  paid  off  last  will  be  responsible  for  all  news 
year.  Pall  Mall  (Sullivan,  Stauf-  of  cultural  affairs  and  entertain- 
fer,  Colwell  &  Bayles)  made  a  ment  appearing  in  the  weekday 
substantial  sales  gain.  The  Dual  issues  of  the  Times. 

Filter  Tareyton  (Lawrence  C.  He  will  supervise  and  coordin- 
Gumbinner  Advertising  Agency)  ate  the  news  activities  of  the 
continued  to  increase.  The  de-  existing  cultural  news  depart- 
cline  in  Lucky  Strike  (BBDO)  ments  —  art,  music,  dance, 
was  less  than  that  of  competing  drama,  radio  and  tv,  motion 
brands.  pictures  and  books — and  will 

Lucky  Strike  opened  its  1962  collaborate  closely  with  other 
campaign  Jan.  17  with  a  pre-  desks  in  the  development  and 
print  color  ad  in  the  New  York  coverage  of  cultural  news. 

News  which  was  part  of  a  • 

“Remember  How  Great”  promo-  Pgruas  Dies;  Headetl 
tion  described  by  R.  B.  Walker,  ^  n  c  •-u  d  u 

vicepresident  for  sales  and  ad-  Relly-SmiUl  Research 

vertising,  as  one  of  the  biggest  Harry  Pamas,  director  of 
in  the  brand’s  history.  Sunday  Kelly-Smith  Company’s  sales 
supplements  are  on  the  schedule,  development  and  research  de- 
•  partment,  died  Jan.  29  after  a 

Ut  ITinaP  illness, 

nt  rinai  Prior  to  joining  Kelly-Smith 

lONDO  Beach,  Calif,  in  1960  he  had  been  media  di- 
y  South  Bay  Daily  rector  of  Doyle  Dane  Bembach 
dded  a  late  edition  Inc.,  and  prior  to  that  vicepresi- 
il”  for  street  sale  dent  and  media  director  of  Cecil 
in  the  13  communi-  &  Presbrey,  Inc.  Mr.  Pamas  be- 
by  the  paper.  The  gan  his  career  in  the  checking 
erly  sold  only  its  department  of  the  old  Frank 
edition  on  stands.  Presbrey  Co. 
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REaxiNDO  Beach,  Calif. 

The  Copley  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze  has  added  a  late  edition 
“Night  Final”  for  street  sale 
at  5c  a  copy  in  the  13  communi¬ 
ties  served  by  the  paper.  The 
Breeze  formerly  sold  only  its 
single  home  edition  on  stands. 


PROMOTION 

Luncheon  Speeches 
Get  Back  to  the  Basics 

By  Georfse  Wilt 


Tlu're’s  hardly  a  sepment  of 
the  newspaper  business  that’s 
more  dependent  on  fresh  ideas 
than  the  promotion  department. 
Ideas  are  to  the  promoter  what 
peanuts  are  to  an  elephant. 
That’s  why  promotion  men  read 
so  avidly,  listen  so  intently. 


clearly  established  in  other 
advertisinp;  and  the  procers’ 
and  the  druppists’  hard  sell  on 
price  depends  upon  that  other 
advertisinp. 

“The  mapazines’  hard  sell  on 
numbers,  which  is  comparable 
to  this  price  advertisinp,  unfor- 


easel-back  “Retail  Sales  Calen¬ 
dar’’  has  been  distributed  to 
advertisers  by  the  Montreal 
Star. 

*  «  « 

WORKSHEETS  —  Monthly 
Planninp  Worksheets  prepared 
and  distributed  by  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel  carry  current  pro¬ 
motion  on  the  front  cover.  On 
the  front  of  the  file-folder  for¬ 
mat  of  the  March  worksheet  is 
promotion  of  the  Sports  and 
Vacation  Show,  Sprinp  Fashion 
Issue  and  Home  Show  Section. 
*  *  « 

LETTERS — Newspaper  read- 
inp  has  become  more  interestinp 
for  seventh  prade  Enplish  stu¬ 
dents  at  Roo.sevelt  Junior  Hiph 


19  Smaller  Dailies 
Tell  Their  Story 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Nineteen  smaller  market  daily 
newspapers,  includinp  16  in  Ne¬ 
braska  and  three  in  western 
Iowa,  recently  sponsored  two 
luncheons  here  for  advertisers, 
apencies  and  repional  office  ex¬ 
ecutives  to  present  the  story  of 
“How  to  Dig  for  More  Sales  in 
Smaller  Markets.” 

It  was  the  first  proup  show- 
inp  of  the  presentation  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  and  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tisinp.  More  than  200  attended 
the  two  luncheons. 


A  l)ellwether  source  of  ideas 
can  also  be  found  in  the  speeches 
and  addresses  delivered  to  adver¬ 
tisinp,  publishinp  and  allied 
groups  by  the  leadinp  liphts  of 
the  fields. 

One  of  the  better  examples  of 
brain-joppers  delivered  recently 
was  the  speech  made  by  Fairfax 
M.  Cone  to  mapazine  promotion 
men  in  New  York.  His  comments 
have  a  special  application  to 
newspaper  promoters.  He  started 
his  career  in  advertisinp  in  the 
promotion  department  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner. 

Mr.  Cone  concentrated  his 
remarks  on  waste  in  advertisinp. 
He  said: 

“The  waste  that  I  think  we 
should  be  concerned  with  here 
is  in  advertisinp  that  fails  of 
advert!  sinp’s  true  purpose. 

“I  am  speakinp  specifically  of 
the  advertisinp  of  circulation — 
merely  in  numbers. 

“My  first  objective  to  the 
advertisinp  of  numbers  is  that 
this  is  almost  never  news — which 
is  surely  the  first  thinp  adver¬ 
tisinp  is  supposed  to  be. 

Ob\'iou8  Difference 

“Now  I  appreciate  that 
screaming  out  that  such  and 
such  a  mapazine  has  attained  a 
new,  all-time  hiph  in  circula¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  numbers  read 
6,700,000  or  7,600,000,  or  what¬ 
ever,  is  advertisinp  that  is  known 
as  ‘hard  sell.’  In  the  procery  or 
the  drup  store  business,  hard  sell 
is  when  catsup  or  cake  mixes,  or 
aspirin  or  nasal  spray,  or  hot 
water  bottles  are  thrust  at  the 
household  trade  in  larpe  black 
type — purely  on  the  basis  of 
price. 

“The  difference,  of  course, 
should  be  obvious  to  anyone. 

“The  catsup  and  the  cake 
mixes,  and  the  drup  store  prod¬ 
ucts  are  all  advertised  addition¬ 
ally  and  separately  by  their 
various  manufacturers,  in  a 
manner  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  price. 

“The  character  and  merits  and 
the  promise  of  these  products  is 


tunately  has  no  such  support. 

“It  stands  all  by  itself.  And  is 
naked  and  unattractive. 

“It  doesn’t  tell  anyone  any¬ 
thing  that  is  really  new. 

“Any  agency  man  worth  his 
salt,  and  every  advertisinp  man¬ 
ager,  knows  to  within  a  few 
hundreds  the  circulation  of  every 
mapazine  that  carries  adver¬ 
tisinp,  for  anything  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  mink  breeding. 

“It  is  their  business  to  know 
these,  just  as  it  is  the  business 
of  your  salesmen  to  make  sure 
they  do.” 

He'll  Look  Up  the  Numbers 

Mr.  Cone  continued  by  sug¬ 
gesting  some  of  the  positive 
factors  that  the  mapazine  people 
should  expound  in  their  promo¬ 
tion.  And  all  were  the  obvious, 
qualitative — sometimes  even  dra¬ 
matic  and  interestinp  things 
that  make  the  circulation  figures 
so  hiph.  And  undoubtedly  most 
everyone  in  the  audience  already 
knew  these  basics.  But  maybe 
they  had  forgotten  them. 

The  moral  of  his  thesis  was 
equally  applicable  to  news¬ 
papers.  That  the  publication  tell 
about  its  wonderful,  wonderful 
content — and  about  the  readers 
— who  they  are,  what  they  are, 
and  how  well  they  believe  they 
are  served. 

Tell  Mr.  Cone  about  your 
newspaper.  Tell  him  about  its 
readers.  Tell  him,  and  I’ll  bet 
he’ll  tell  his  clients.  But  let  him 
look  up  his  own  numbers.  He 
seems  to  prefer  it  that  way. 

*  *  * 

INVESTMENTS— Some  of 
the  worst  weather  in  20  years 
couldn’t  completely  dampen  the 
enthusiasm  of  St.  Louis  investors 
for  three  Stock  Clinics  presented 
by  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
in  cooperation  with  the  city’s 
Investors  Information  Commit¬ 
tee,  in  Kiel  Auditorium.  Despite 
sub-zero  temperatures,  ice  and 
snow,  the  three  clinics  drew 
crowds  of  1200,  1700  and  1400. 
*  «  * 

CALENDAR — A  spiral-bound. 


School,  Rockford,  Illinois.  Using 
the  Rockford  Morning  Star  and 
the  Rockford  Register-Republic 
as  a  basis,  the  students  spent 
two  weeks  studying  and 
comparing  newspapers  from 
throughout  the  country.  They 
also  tried  their  hand  at  writing 
articles  c*  different  types.  Upon 
completion  of  the  study,  each 
.student  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Morning  Star,  listing  their  likes 
and  dislikes,  and  explaining 
what  they  pained  from  the  .study. 

*  *  « 

RESEARCH,  INC.— A  new 
unit  has  joined  the  Scripps- 
Howard  family.  RESEARCH, 
Inc.,  evolved  from  the  Research 
Division  of  the  E.  W.  Scripps 
Companv,  is  an  organization  for 
basic  research  in  communica¬ 
tions  and  the  mass  media.  Head¬ 
quarters  is  in  Cincinnati.  John 
Scott  Davenport  is  director  of 
operations,  and  David  L. 
Sanders  is  chief  of  experimental 
research.  Other  staff  members 
are  Stewart  Smith,  Harry  D. 
Mandlebaum,  Mary  Alyce  Car- 
done,  and  Joan  Schneider. 

*  *  * 

MOVIE  —  Newsday,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  has  completed 
production  of  a  27-minute 
16-mm.  motion  picture  in  sound 
and  color,  “Dateline  Long 
Island.”  The  film  tells  the  story 
of  the  growth  of  the  Long  Island 
area  during  the  past  20  years 
and  shows  how  the  paper  is 
produced. 

*  *  * 

GOLDEN— Metallic  gold  ink 
adds  a  distinctive  touch  to  the 
promotion  pieces  of  Florida’s 
Golden  Markets,  a  proup  com¬ 
prising  the  Miami  Herald,  Or¬ 
lando  Sentinel-Star  and  St. 
Petersburg  Times. 

*  *  * 

RAPID  CITY— The  22d  an¬ 

nual  Business  Surv’ey  and  Mar¬ 
ket  Guide  covering  Rapid  City, 
S.  D.,  compiled  by  E.  H.  Lighter, 
general  manager  of  the  Rapid 
City  Daily  Journal,  is  a  20-pape 
brochure  crammed  with  data  and 
statistics  about  the  “Eastern 

Gateway”  to  the  Black  Hills. 
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Lester  A.  Walker,  Fremont 
(Neb.)  Guide  &  Tribune  pub¬ 
lisher,  headed  the  committee  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  arrangements. 
Robert  L.  Matthei,  Ward-Grif- 
fith  Co.,  Inc.,  and  James  H. 
Morrow,  Inland  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  narrated  the  30- 
minute  presentation.  The  Sav- 
age-Dow  Advertising  Agency 
prepared  a  special  market  bro¬ 
chure  covering  the  19  markets. 

• 

(General  Tire  Debuts 
‘New  Dual  90’  Tire 

Beginning  Feb.  5,  General  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.  will  break  2400- 
line  ads  in  12  dailies  to  announce 
its  “New  Dual  90,”  a  new  tire 
said  to  revolutionize  the  indus¬ 
try. 

Newspapers  on  the  schedule 
are:  Wall  Street  Journal,  New 
York  Times,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Newark  (N.  J.)  News, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  Chicago  Tribune, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  Boston  Herald 
Traveler,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
and  the  Washington  Post. 

Four-color  spreads  and  single 
pages  will  run  in  national  maga¬ 
zines.  In  addition.  General  Tire 
is  offering  co-op  radio-tv  adver¬ 
tising  to  dealers. 


A1  Steinkopf  Plans 
For  ‘Total  Loafing’ 

Alvin  J.  Steinkopf,  dean  of 
Associated  Press  correspondents 
in  London,  will  retire  to  “total 
loafing”  in  March  at  the  ape  of 
65.  A  Minnesota  farm  boy,  he 
joined  AP  in  1931  after  having 
worked  on  Wisconsin  news¬ 
papers.  In  AP  service  he  has 
been  bureau  chief  in  Vienna  and 
Budapest  and  he  has  been  on  the 
London  staff  since  1947.  At  the 
outset  of  World  War  II  he  was 
accredited  to  the  German  army 
but  was  interned  for  six  months 
when  the  United  States  entered 
the  war.  Later  he  was  accredited 
to  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
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AN  APPEAL  TO  M.E. 


Librarians  Profit 
From  Conventions 


By  Jack  Bunw^s 

(Mr.  Burness,  librarian  of  the 
WaahinKton  Post,  is  chairman  of 
the  Newspaper  Division,  Spe¬ 
cial  Libraries  Association.) 

There  have  been  a  number 
of  comments  and  criticisms  by 
newspaper  executives  about  in¬ 
forming  their  readers  “in  depth” 
when  reporting  the  day’s  news. 
They  have  stressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  accuracy  too. 

Do  Managing  Editors  give 
more  than  lip-service  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  best  source  for  in¬ 
formation,  or  at  least  potential¬ 
ly  the  best  source  —  their  news¬ 
paper  library? 

(io  at  Own  Expense 

Some  do,  of  course,  but  too 
many  do  not. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  newspaper  librarian  who 
stated  “it  is  not  the  policy  here 
at  the  (name  of  paper)  to  send 
employes  to  newspaper  librari¬ 
ans’  conventions  at  company  ex¬ 
pense.  I  doubt  if  I  could  attend 
at  my  own  expense.” 

This  was  undoubtedly  the  de¬ 
cision  of  a  managing  editor  who 
sends  reporters  on  a  story  pos¬ 
sibility  without  concern  about 
cost  but  reneges  at  the  small 
expense  of  sending  his  librarian 
to  our  conventions  where  im¬ 
portant  information  about  news¬ 
paper  library  operation  can  im¬ 
prove  resources  for  many 
stories. 

In  the  past  chairmen  of  our 
division  have  received  requests 
from  managing  editors  seeking 
information  about  how  they  can 
improve  their  libraries.  This  is 
an  opportunity  to  send  their 
librarians  to  our  convention  for 
this  purpose.  I  hope  that  they 
will  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  convention  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Division,  Special  Li¬ 
braries  Association,  will  take 
place  in  Washington,  at  the 
Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  May  27- 
31. 

Open  to  Non-Member;. 

The  last  time  the  convention 
was  here  was  in  1948. 

More  and  more  newspapers 
are  expanding  their  library  fa¬ 
cilities.  They  should  constantly 
try  to  keep  pace  with  moderni¬ 
zation  of  other  departments  of 
the  newspaper  and  communica¬ 
tions  industries.  'The  result  must 
be  improved  facilities  for  in¬ 


formation  storage  and  retrieval. 

At  conventions  the  librarians 
are  given  ample  opportunity  to 
discuss  their  problems. 

Newspaper  librarians  do  not 
need  to  be  members  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  to  participate  in  this 
year’s  convention. 

Here  is  the  program: 

Sunday,  May  27  —  Registra¬ 
tion  and  open  house. 

Monday,  May  28  —  Breakfast 
discussion  conducted  by  Ralph 
Shoemaker,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times. 

Newspaper  Division  panel 
meeting:  “How  can  a  newspa¬ 
per  library  best  serve  its  or¬ 
ganization” — William  D.  Chase, 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal.  “Build¬ 
ing  a  picture  file”  —  Audrey 
House,  Binningham  (Ala.) 
News.  “Preserv’ation  of  Librarj’ 
Materials”  —  Janey  McCkinnell, 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal-Star. 

Tuesday,  May  29  —  Breakfast 
discussion. 

Newspaper  Division  luncheon 
and  panel  meeting.  “Most  used 
reference  books  and  what  you 
can  find  in  them”  —  Ruth 
Braun,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News. 
“Advantages  of  a  newspaper 
index”  —  Clement  G.  Vitek, 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun.  “Value 
of  technical  books  in  a  newspa¬ 
per  library”  —  Bess  Whitworth, 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  &  Star- 
Ledger. 

‘'Reorganizing  a  Library' 

Wednesday,  May  30  —  Break¬ 
fast  discussion. 

“Problems  of  reorganizing  a 
newspaper  library”  —  Marian 
Orgain,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chroni¬ 
cle.  “What’s  new  in  newspaper 
libraries”  —  Rex  Schaeffer, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union. 
“Problems  of  moving  a  newspa¬ 
per  library”  —  Mary  Welch, 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe. 

Thursday,  May  31  —  Break¬ 
fast  discussion. 

Newspaper  Division  annual 
business  meeting. 

Report  of  the  Standards  Com¬ 
mittee,  Rose  Vormelker,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  chairman. 

Tour  of  the  Washington  Star 
library  and  plant. 

Tour  of  the  Washington  Post 
library  and  plant  addition. 

Participation  in  Thursday 
buffet  dinner  at  the  National 
Press  Club. 

Friday,  June  1  —  Tours  of 
the  libraries  of  Washington. 


Twicky  Twist 

0«tCA60 

n*w*«t  d«MC*  cr«|»— twitf— is 
b«d  madioA*  mi^di*  Af*  And 
it  isn't  vAry  9Aod  fnr  yMtb  A«tk#r. 
pbysiciAAt  SA*d. 

TtSA  AlKAfiCAA  MndiCAl  Asmcia* 
tinn  sAid  TwsdAy  tK#  twist  "rAAks 
aI«a9  with  tkA  hwlA  k— p  as  a 
pAttntiAl  SAvrcA  aI  dislACAtAd 

jAints,  slippAd  discs,  MCfAillAC  ^ 

dAmAAA  AT  imascIa  sprAtca*** 

In  A  SpACIAl  stAtAAtAAt  tkA  AMtk 
AdviSAd.  “If  YAA  AfA  pAlt  40  And  ' 
if  yAAt  stfAAAAAS  AAATCiSA  CAAsists 
Af  wAlhiAA  frAsn  tkA  pArkin9  let  Sa 
tkA  AffiCA,  tnink  twiCA  MfATA  yAA 
tkfAw  yAAfscIf  intA  A  VtfArAAS  SAS* 
s>AA  Af  tkA  twist  AA  SAtAf^y  nifkt.** 
kAf  tke  middiA  AAAd  wkA  Insist 
An  twtstin9.  tkA  AMA  su99AstAd  A 
“rAlAAAd.  mAdiftAd  twist.”  An 
AMA  SPAkASMAA  SAid,  kcIpfAky. 

“yAA  pTAkAkly  CAA  9At  ky  wttk 
nAtnin9  mAfA  lAciAAS  tkAn  a 
PaIM  hiascIa.'' 

TKa  AMA  IaH  tkAt  a  ”yAAn9. 

ACtivA  DATIAA  (A  OAcd  pkysiCAl 

CAnditiAn"  cAAsd  dAncA  tkA  twist 
witk  “littlA  risk  nf  inivry.'* 


JUMPIN’  TYPE!— Here's  how  the 

Portales  (N.M.)  News-Tribune  fea¬ 
tured  a  story  about  the  dance 
craze  and  the  doctors. 

World  Almanac 
For  1962  Is  Out 

“The  World  Almanac  and 
Book  of  Facts  for  1962,”  edited 
by  author-critic  Harrj’  Hansen, 
contains: 

A  complete  record  of  space 
flights; 

Biographical  sketches  of  Afri¬ 
can  leaders; 

Summary  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  first  year  in  office; 

A  month-by-month  report  on 
various  international  crises; 

Latest  revisions  of  population 
figures  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census; 

A  complete  section  on  sports. 

Editor  Harry  Hansen  re¬ 
ports  that  the  Almanac’s  best- 
thumbed  section  is  that  dealing 
with  sporting  events.  Records 
of  the  world  series,  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  individual  ball  players 
and  the  details  of  important 
ring  battles  are  up  for  daily 
discussion,  especially  in  front 
of  mahogany  bars  from  coast 
to  coast.  This  is  the  testimony 
of  many  bartenders,  one  of 
whom  added:  “I  keep  my  copy 
on  a  chain,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  year  it’s  worn  to  tatters.” 

The  paperback  book  will  be 
distributed  by  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun,  which 
edits  it,  as  usual  and  a  hard¬ 
back  book  will  be  distributed 
by  Doubleday  &  Co.,  as  has 
l)een  the  case  for  the  last  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

• 

‘Words  on  the  Wing’ 

Middletown,  Conn. 

The  Middletown  Press,  after¬ 
noon  daily,  is  featuring  a  new 
series  of  weekly  columns  (Thurs¬ 
days),  “Words  on  the  Wing,”  by 
Dr.  Arthur  Hough,  assistant 
professor  of  Oral  English  at 
Wesleyan  University. 


19  on  Staff 
Account  for 

Service  Pat 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

The  Albuquerque  Tribune  has 
won  first  place  for  community 
service  among  New  Mexico 
newspapers  for  the  second  year 
in  succession. 

The  Tribune  won  first  prize  in 
the  1961  Community  Public 
Serv’ice  Award  division  of  the 
E.  H.  Shaffer  awards  contest 
sponsored  by  the  New  Mexico 
Press  Association.  Judges  were 
staff  members  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post. 

They  said  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  newspaper’s  comprehensive 
entry,  documented  with  16  ex¬ 
hibits,  was  overwhelming.  The 
exhibit  included  150  Page  One 
items  on  tax  inequities,  plus  edi¬ 
torials,  that  resulted  in  $100,- 
000  in  additional  tax  money  for 
the  city. 

The  work  of  19  Tribune  staff¬ 
ers  was  represented.  Three  of 
the  principal  exhibits  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  Jim  Boyer,  county  lieat 
reporter,  and  Moises  Sandoval, 
city  hall  reporter.  Mr.  Boyer 
wrote  stories  on  tax  inequities. 
Mr.  Sandoval  disclose<l  irregu¬ 
lar  handling  of  some  city  sales 
and  faulty  construction  on  pub¬ 
lic  works  projects. 

Others  whose  work  was  shown 
were  Photographer  Andy  Gregg; 
Reporters  Barbara  Taylor,  Sam 
Johnson,  Bob  Lawrence,  Gary 
Morley,  Marlys  Duran,  Pete 
Pence,  Howaiid  Bryan,  Paula 
Paul,  Bob  Brashear,  Urith 
Lucas,  Forster  Maxwell,  Pete 
Giannettino;  Political  Editor  A. 
C.  DeCola;  City  Editor  Ralph 
Looney;  Managing  Editor 
George  S.  Baldwin;  and  Editor 
Dan  Burows. 

For  the  third  consecutive  year 
Editor  Al  Stubbs  of  the  Roswell 
Daily  Record  was  named  win¬ 
ner  of  the  E.  H.  Shaffer  Award 
for  editorial  writing. 

Another  winner  for  the  third 
straight  year  was  the  Carlsbad 
Current-Argus  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  division. 

The  Otero  County  Star  won 
the  weeklies’  division  award  for 
public  service. 

A 

125  Years  Old 

In  a  modest  inside  page 
spread,  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.) 
Gazette  observed  its  125th  birth¬ 
day  under  its  present  name.  The 
page  included  a  letter  of  con¬ 
gratulations  from  President 
Kennedy  and  a  brief  early  his¬ 
tory,  telling  of  the  paper’s  pred¬ 
ecessor,  the  .Michigan  States- 
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Articulate  Readers 
Given  More  Space 


Sunday  was  “Readers’  Day’’ 
in  the  Long  Inland  Presn. 

The  Long  Island  daily  of  the 
Newhouse  group  turned  over 
six  columns  of  its  editorial  page 
to  letters  to  the  editor. 

“There  has  been  a  gradual 
increase  of  reader  mail  of  late,” 
said  David  Jacobs,  news  editor, 
“and  a  good  deal  of  it  highly 
readable  stuff. 

“We  found  ourselves  working 
with  as  much  as  10  galleys  in 
overmatter.  And  this  despite  the 
fact  we  had  already  increased 
the  daily  space  for  letters.  We 
went  from  a  column  of  two  to 
four  letters  a  day  up  to  as  much 
as  three  columns  of  12  to  16 
letters. 

“Maybe  this  stimulated  the 
readers  to  write;  maybe  it’s  a 
deeper  concern  with  the  way 
the  world  is  going  or  maybe 
it’s  an  attempt  for  a  brief  re- 
lea.se  from  the  anonymity  of 
the  individual  in  a  mass  world. 

I  don’t  know,  except  that  our 
mail  keeps  growing. 

“Rather  than  dump  and  disap¬ 
point  we  decided  to  run  6  col¬ 
umns  of  letters  on  the  Sunday 
Edit  page,  with  vignettes  by 
our  cartoonist,  A1  Liederman. 

“We  at  the  Press  think  too 
many  American  papers  treat 
letters  as  a  nuisance  and  a 
chore.  They’re  too  often  buried 
and  poorly  displayed.  Unless  a 
letter  is  articulate  and  short  it 
never  sees  the  light  of  day.  And 
if  it’s  too  controversial,  it’s 
dumped. 

“Letters  take  work.  It’s  like 
digging  through  a  rubbish  heap 
for  a  lost  ring.  Every  now  and 
then  you  can  come  up  with  a 
gem  of  a  paragraph — and  a 
happy  reader. 

Edited  But  Not  Rewritten 

“We  read  all  the  mail  care¬ 
fully.  We  discard  the  obvious 
crank  stuff,  the  malicious  and 
the  name-callers.  We  edit  them 
down  as  tight  as  we  can  wth- 
out  losing  the  message  or  the 
spirit.  We  never  rewrite,  but  we 
spare  the  reader  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  poor  grammar  and 
spelling.  It’s  all  done  with  a 
pencil.  A  sharp  pencil.  So  far, 
not  a  single  correspondent  has 
complained  about  what  we  did 
to  his  precious  prose. 

“We  acknowledge  all  letters 
we  don’t  use — either  by  phone 
or  with  a  personal  letter  from 
me  or  David  Starr,  the  man¬ 
aging  editor,  or  from  Norman 
Newhouse,  the  editor. 

“We  think  it  pays  off  in 


reader  interest  and  goodwill. 
What’s  more,  it’s  a  way  of 
listening.  Except  for  the  oc¬ 
casional  irate  reader  who  storms 
into  the  city  room,  newspaper- 
ing  is  generally  a  weird  conver¬ 
sation  in  w’hich  we  talk  and  talk 
and  talk  .  .  .  and  sometimes 
wonder  why  nobody  talks  back. 

“The  letters?  They  cover  the 
entire  spectrum  of  human  ac¬ 
tivity.  Women  complaining 
about  the  kids  who  make  noise 
playing  in  the  street;  women 
complaining  about  women  who 
complain  about  kids  playing  in 
the  street.  Damn  the  UN. 
Praise  the  UN. 

“One  woman  wrote  asking  us 
to  give  her  a  line  in  memory  of 
her  pet  dog  who  had  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  at  the  age  of  6.  We  did. 
Talking  about  dogs  .  .  .  people 
who  don’t  curb  them  are  popular 
targets  of  letter-writers. 


‘“There  is  a  steady  flow  of 
mail  on  subjects  you’d  expect 
people  on  this  island  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  about:  traffic,  transit, 
education,  taxes,  politics,  de¬ 
linquency,  international  prob¬ 
lems  and  on  and  on. 

Debate  .Allowed 

“If  readers  want  to  get  into 
a  debate  we  let  them — so  long 
as  it  doesn’t  become  a  name¬ 
calling  contest.  When  they  stick 
to  the  issues  we  let  ’em  go  at 
each  other. 

“When  a  story  breaks  that 
gets  the  whole  community 
worked  up  it  shows  right  away 
in  the  mail.  Like  the  time  the 
milk  route  men  went  on  strike 
last  fall. 

“The  mail  poured  in  in  waves. 
First  the  irate  housewives  whose 
children  were  deprived  of  their 
milk.  Then  the  milk  routemen’s 
wives  who  were  deprived  of 
their  income. 

“By  the  time  the  smoke 
cleared  we  were  able  to  present 
more  sides  to  the  story  than 
we  could  in  the  news  columns. 
Here  were  the  flesh  and  blood 
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'A  break  in  the  journalistic  monotone.' 


opinions  and  reactions  of  the 
community. 

“The  letter  is  a  break  in  the 
journalistic  monotone,  written 
in  a  different  tempo  and  with 
different  rhythms  from  the  rest 
of  the  paper.  It’s  a  sound  with 
which  the  reader  identifies.” 

• 

Press  Group  Dinners 
Combined  for  Kennedy 

Washington 

The  White  House  Correspond¬ 
ents’  Association  and  the  White 
House  News  Photographers' 
Association  will  co-host  a  dinner 
for  President  Kennedy  April  27. 
This  will  replace  the  separate 
dinners  of  the  two  organizations 
held  in  years  past. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  48- 
year  history  the  White  House 
Correspondents  will  admit 
women  members  to  the  dinner. 
The  ban  still  holds  against  wives 
of  members  attending. 

The  Photographers  began 
admitting  their  female  members 
to  dinners  last  year.  One  woman 
attended. 

Also  to  be  invited  are  members 
of  the  Radio-Television  Corre¬ 
spondents’  Association  who  regu¬ 
larly  cover  the  White  House. 

President  Kennedy,  who 
attended  some  five  or  six  press 
dinners  last  year,  raised  the 
question  informally  at  the  time 
as  to  why  some  of  them  could 
not  be  combined. 

The  President  has  sent  his 
regrets  to  the  Radio-Television 
Correspondents’  Association. 
Still  keeping  their  fingers 
crossed  that  he  will  accept  their 
invitation  for  an  early  summer 
stunt  night  and  dinner  is  the 
Women’s  National  Press  Club. 

• 

RobinM>n  Leaves 
Herald  Tribune 

Thomas  L.  Robinson  resigned 
this  week  as  senior  vicepresident 
and  a  director  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  The  former 
publisher  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News  was  invited  to 
join  the  Herald  Tribune  as  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
a  year  ago  by  Walter  N.  Thayer, 
president.  Mr.  Robinson  then 
was  associated  with  a  book  pub¬ 
lishing  concern. 

• 

Heads  Pres«  Veterans 

Chicago 

Albert  R.  Madsen,  Chicago 
T rihune  chief  photographer,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the 
Chicago  Press  Veterans  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Carroll  Aimond,  city 
editor  of  the  Associated  Press 
Chicago  bureau,  was  named  vice 
chairman  and  William  A.  Dasho, 
]iublic  relations  man,  secretary- 
treasurer. 
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At  editorial  clinic:  Left  to  right — Harvey  J.  Kiti,  co-publisher  of  North 
Shore  Publishing  Co.,  Milwaukee;  Harold  J.  Murphy,  co-publisher  of 
same;  and  John  Tilton,  publisher  of  Minneapolis  Suburban  Newspapers. 


Suburban  Press 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


self  with:  “If  anyone  from  the 
suburbs  had  thrown  that  ques¬ 
tion  at  the  publisher,  or  the  edi¬ 
tor,  of  a  metronolitan  newspa¬ 
per  15  years  ago,  the  best  he 
would  have  gotten  would  have 
been  a  scornful  laugh.  Today, 
the  shoe  —  and  probably  the 
socks  as  well — is  on  the  other 
foot.” 

Reviewing  the  rise  of  the  sub¬ 
urbs  after  World  War  II,  he 
called  them  “a  vacuum  that  de¬ 
manded  to  be  filled.”  Mr.  Daniels 
said  the  “already-successf ul 
publisher  downtown”  had  been 
best  equipped  to  fill  this  void 
but  would  have  had  to  overhaul 
his  entire  pattern  of  thinking. 

“He  had  the  know-how,”  Mr. 
Daniels  went  on.  “He  had  the 
experience,  the  staff  and  the 
production  facilities.  And  gen¬ 
erally  he  had  the  money.  What 

—  in  most  cases  —  he  didn’t 
have  was  the  foresight.  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  missed  the  boat  you 
gentlemen  caught.” 

Turning  to  the  area  of  com¬ 
petition,  he  said:  “If  we  could 
relax  and  be  assured  our  papers 

—  the  metropolitan  and  the  sub¬ 
urban  —  would  lie  side-by-side 
on  every  suburban  doorstep,  we 
would  be  content  with  the  most 
peaceful  sort  of  co-existence. 
But  while  your  place  on  that 
doorstep  seems  virtually  assured 
in  the  future,  ours  does  not.  We 
must  fight  for  it.  But  we  —  the 
metros  and  community  papers 

—  can  both  survive  in  our  com¬ 
mon  jungle  of  picket  fences  and 
barbwue  pits.  But  to  do  it  we’ll 
both  have  to  realize  our  limita¬ 
tions,  exploit  our  strengths  — 
and  never  let  our  guard  down,” 

Expanded  Coverage 

Mr.  Daniels  outlined  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press’  plans  for  ex¬ 
panded  suburban  coverage, 
which  he  summed  up  this  way: 

“We  will  make  the  Free  Press 


an  indispensable  part  of  the 
better  w'ay  of  life  for  the  sub¬ 
urban  reader.  We  want  to  pro¬ 
vide  him  meaningful  and  inter¬ 
esting  coverage  that  touches 
his  daily  life,  his  problems,  his 
triumphs  and — above  all — every 
facet  of  his  cost  of  living. 

“We  cannot,  and  we  do  not 
try  to  beat  the  suburban  papers 
on  their  own  terms  —  that  de¬ 
tail  of  governmental  coverage, 
social  news,  civic  clubs  notices. 
What  we  can  do  is  take  every 
compelling  important  or  appeal¬ 
ing  story,  outdig  and  outcover 
the  local  papers,  outwrite  them 
and  outdisplay  them. 

“We  must  play  the  game  by 
our  rules  to  succeed. 

“What  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  break  down  what  is  the  sub¬ 
urban  papers’  most  cherished 
asset  —  the  feeling  of  the  reader 
that  he’s  part  of  only  one  cer¬ 
tain  town,  cares  deeply  about 
the  people  and  events  in  it  and 
not  so  much  for  anything  else. 

“We’ll  break  those  municipal 
barriers  if  we  can.  We  will  do 
everything  to  make  the  subur¬ 
ban  readers  feel  they  are  part 
of  a  greater  family  of  subur¬ 
banites,  that  they  are  first-class 
citizen  readers  of  our  metro¬ 
politan  paper. 

“Obviously,  the  odds  are 
against  our  making  them  ex¬ 


clusively  ours.  We’ll  succeed  in 
some  cases  and  we’ll  fail  in 
more.” 

Citing  a  number  of  suburban 
w’eeklies  which  he  called  “some 
of  the  freshest  examples  of  pro¬ 
gressive  new.spaper  planning 
I’ve  seen  anywhere,”  Mr.  Daniels 
told  the  publishers  theirs  was 
“journalism  of  tomorrow.  He 
told  them  not  to  be  bound  by 
outdated  patterns,  to  “throw 
away  the  book,”  to  use  their 
foresight  “and  have  the  cour¬ 
age  to  follow  it.” 

“Do  this,”  said  Mr.  Daniels, 
“and  you  will  find  that  the  two- 
way  street  of  co-existence  is 
paved  with  gold  on  your  side.” 

Panel  on  Problems 

Thursday  morning  was  de¬ 
voted  to  a  panel  on  problems 
of  the  suburbs,  and  included 
.such  topics  as  area  planning, 
finance,  and  hydrology. 

At  Thursday’s  luncheon.  Dr. 
Fredrick  Siebert,  dean.  School 
of  Communications  Arts,  Michi¬ 
gan  State  University,  discussed 
libel  and  the  problems  of  secrecy 
in  government.  He  advised  that 
publishers  assume  responsibility 
for  letters  printed  in  their  pa¬ 
pers.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
doctrine  of  qualified  privilege 
did  not  extend  to  publishing 
statements  of  legislators  and 
judges  when  made  away  from 
legislative  or  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings. 

Dr.  Siebert  said  that  courts 
were  lenient  in  the  publication 
of  pictures  and  “allow  you  to 
run  every  type  as  long  there  is 
a  remote  connection  with  news.” 

He  said  professional  govern¬ 
ment  workers  today  feel  “they 
don’t  have  to  account  to  the 
public,  whereas  the  old-time 
politicians,  who  went  after 
votes,  did.” 

Dr.  Siebert  downgraded  the 
effects  of  legislation  for  solving 
this  problem.  “You  pass  a  law 
on  open  meetings.  So  they  go 
into  execu^ve  session.  You  pass 
a  law  against  that.  So  they  meet 
in  somebody’s  basement.  You 


At  advertising  clinic  of  the  Suburban  Press  Foundation:  William  J. 
Barrett,  ad  manager,  and  Roland  J.  Moore  Jr.,  editor,  of  the  Skokie 
(III.)  News.  (Photos  by  Rick  Friedman,  E&P.) 
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In  rapt  attention  at  editorial 

clinic:  C.  Carlton  Hartley,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Hartley  Newspapers, 

Columbus,  O.,  and  Kenneth  R. 

Weaver,  managing',  editor  of  the 
Birmingham  (Mich.)  Eccentric. 

pass  a  law  against  private  meet¬ 
ings — then  try  and  enforce  it.” 

He  urged  the  publishers  to 
get  the  philosophy  of  “right  to 
know”  across  to  the  public. 

Investigative  Reporting 

Professor  William  Dulaney, 
Pennsylvania  State  University, 
chaired  a  panel  on  investigative 
reporting. 

Pointing  out  that  the  “first- 
rate  suburban  newspaper  was 
the  least  dispensable  single  news 
medium  for  nearly  a  fourth  of 
the  country’s  population,”  Prof. 
Dulaney  claimed  that  for  13  mil¬ 
lion  households  there  was  “ab¬ 
solutely  no  substitute  for  the 
suburban  newspaper.” 

He  said  it  stood  alone  as  “the 
only  medium  capable  of  digging 
in  on  a  sustained  basis  and  tell- 
’ng  suburban  residents  what  was 
happening  in  their  commiuiities 
and  how  it  affected  them. 

“This  is  your  opportunity  and 
your  challenge,”  he  said.  “How 
are  you  meeting  it?” 

Prof.  Dulaney  named  several 
local  areas  in  which  the  pub¬ 
lishers  could  improve  their  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting,  among 
them  taxes  (where  they  go  and 
why);  education;  utilities;  com¬ 
munity  health  (the  relationship 
of  doctors,  patients  and  hospi¬ 
tals  and  problems  of  the  men¬ 
tally  disturbed);  and  suburban 
government. 

Ed  Page  Policy 

A  panel  of  editorial  page  and 
policy  followed,  chaired  by 
James  McCulla,  editor  of  the 
Libertyville  (Ill.)  Independent 
Register. 

Mr.  McCulla  said  newspaper 
people  spend  their  waking  hour* 
“studying  events  which  affect 
people”  and  are  paid  “to  learn 
both  sides  of  each  story,  to  ask 
questions  that  will  help  clarify 
each  side  and  to  report  what  we 
have  learned  in  some  semblance 
of  order.” 

Few  other  people  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  he  said,  had  either  the 
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Suburban  press  executives:  Left  to  right — Oran  W.  Asa,  publisher  of 
Northeast  Los  Angeles  Publishing  Co.;  Gordon  Henry,  advertising 
manager  of  same;  Fred  D.  Allen,  editor  of  same. 


Distaff  workers  from  the  Paddock  Publications  group:  Left  to  right — 
Mrs.  Hester  Klein,  news  editor  of  Rolling  Meadows  Herald;  Mrs.  Helen 
Bristol,  education  editor;  and  Mrs.  Melda  Lynn,  news  editor  of  Mount 
Prospect  Herald. 


time  or  the  inclination  to  go  into 
any  particular  subject  to  depth 
as  newspaper  people  “are  paid 
to  do.” 

Mr.  McCulla  claimed  that  “if 
then  is  such  a  thing  as  truth 
few  |)eople  in  the  community 
are  in  such  an  advantageous 
position  as  w’e  are  to  find  it.  Do 
we  not,  then  have  a  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  print  the  truth?  By  truth 
I  mean  the  correction  of  an 
erroneous  concept;  a  flash  of 
insight  that  may  help  clarify  a 
complex  and  disturbing  matter; 
advocacy  of  a  plan  or  path  after 
all  possible  plans  and  paths 
have  Ireen  investigated;  a  strong 
voice  against  intolerance,  stu¬ 
pidity,  bigotry,  malfeasance, 
misfeasance  and  nonfeasance;  a 
voice  of  temperance;  a  forum 
for  new  ideas.” 

Localizatiun 

During  a  panel  discussion  of 
localization  of  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  news,  James  Mc- 
Connaughey,  publisher  of  the 
Kettering-Oakwood.  (Ohio) 
Times,  claimed  this  area  was 
hard  to  cover  “except  by  talk¬ 
ing  to  local  people  who  come 
back  from  those  areas.” 

Charles  Hayes,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  Paddock  Publications, 
Arlington  Heights  (Ill.),  main¬ 
tained  that  federal  affairs  could 
be  emphasized  on  the  local  level. 

Dr.  MacDougall,  editorial  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  Foundation,  said 
there  was  “hardly  anything  any¬ 
more  that  is  not  local.”  He 
added  that  he  didn’t  want  “any¬ 
body  to  start  covering  the 
Congo”  but  urged  suburban  edi¬ 
tors  to  use  more  tie-ins  of  in¬ 
ternational  and  national  news 
with  local  issues. 

New  Member 

A.  H.  Huneke,  publisher  of 
the  Western  Hills  Publishing 
Company,  Cheviot,  'Ohio'  (out¬ 
side  Cincinnati),  was  elected  to 
the  Suburban  Press  Foundation.' 
His  firm  publishes  the  w'eekly 
Western  Hills  Press  (circulation 
7,409,'  p.o.  statement). 

'  This  brought  total  member¬ 
ship  to  24  newspaper  groups  in 
10' suburban  areas  with  a  total’ 
circulation  of  more  than  700,000.* 

The  Foundation  announced 
that  a  contest  is  now  in  prog¬ 
ress  for  college  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  in  which  cash  prizes  will 
be  awarded  for  the  best  essays 
on  any  phase  of  suburban  jour¬ 
nalism. 

• 

Ahrens  Heads  Club 

■'  Chicago 

Charles  E.  Ahrens,  national 
radio  sports  editor  of  United 
Press  International,  is  the  1962 
president  of  the  Chicago  Press 
Club,  succeeding  Frank  Hughes, 
Chicago  Tribune  reporter. 


Schaffer  IVametl  PM 

Riverside,  Calif. 
Gene  Schaffer,  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Times-Mirror  Company 
promotion  department  since 
1956,  has  been  named  promotion 
manager  of  the  Riverside  Press 
and  Daily  Enterprise.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Dan  Shehan,  now  assistant 
to' the  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Rudy  Marcus  is  director 
of  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Shaffer  previously 
was  with  the  Houston  Chronicle. 
• 

Sports  Spokesman 

San  Diego 
Jack  Kemp,  quarterback  of 
the  San  Diego  Chargers,  of  the 
American  Football  League,  has 
been  appointed  youth  athletic 
representative  of  the  San  Diego 
Union  and  Evening  Tribune. 
His  principal  duties  will  be  to 
speak  to  school  groups  and  serv¬ 
ice  clubs  on  the  importance  of 
physical  fitness. 


Newsmen  Are  Barretl 
At  Obscene  Mail  Trial 

Chicago 

Newsmen  were  excluded  from 
a  Federal  Court  here  for  the 
reading  of  exhibits  in  the  trials 
of  eight  persons  charged  with 
exchanging  obscene  mail.  Judge 
Richard  B.  Austin  invoked  the 
prohibition  at  the  request  of 
counsel  for  one  of  the  defendants 
who  is  among  51  men  and  one 
woman  indicted  a  year  ago. 

In  granting  the  motion.  Judge 
Austin  said  he  did  not  intend  to 
make  his  courtroom  a  “peep 
show”  and  added:  “This  is  not 
the  first  time  this  has  happened. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  in  New 
York  did  the  same  thing,  holding 
that  newspapermen  as  dissemi¬ 
nators  of  news  have  no  special 
rights  above  and  beyond  the 
general  public.”  The  remark  was 
interpreted  as  a  reference  to  the 
vice  trial  of  Minot  Jelke  several 
years  ago. 


Tubby  Relieved 
Of  Info  Po8t, 

Goes  to  Geneva 

WASHING'TON 

In  the  first  major  shuffle  to 
take  place  in  the  New  Frontier’s 
information  .set-up,  two  top  in¬ 
formation  offlcers  in  the  State 
Department  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  other  assignments. 

Roger  Tubby,  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  for  Public  Af¬ 
fairs,  has  been  appointed  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  United 
Nations  office  in  Geneva.  He 
will  have  the  personal '  rank  of 
Ambassador  and  will  retain  his 
$20,000  a  year  salary. 

The  reassignment  of  Philip 
Stem,  Deputy  Assistant,  was 
announced  earlier.  Both  Mr. 
Tubby  and  Mr.  Stem  are  former 
aides  to  Adlai  Stevenson.  Mr. 
Tubby  was  second  only  to  Pierre 
Salinger  in  the  government 
press  hierarchy. 

Although  still  co-publisher  of 
the  Adirondack  Daily  Enter- 
jyrise  at  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y., 
Mr.  Tubby’s  new  assignment  is 
expected  to  divorce  him  from  ac¬ 
tive  press  work  for  the  first 
time  since  he  Ijecame  a  reporter 
in  1938. 

No  replacement  has  l)een 
named  for  Mr.  Tubby.  Specula¬ 
tion  has  centered  on  Robert  J. 
Manning,  former  Sunday  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  one  time  State  Department 
and  White  House  correspondent 
for  United  Press  International. 

The  reassignment  that  led  to 
the  subsequent  resignation  of 
Mr.  Stem,  former  co-publisher 
of  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun, 
was  believed  in  some  quarters 
to  have  been  an  economy  move. 
The  title  of  Deputy  Assistant 
was  passed  on  to  Mrs.  Katie 
Louchheim,  whose  duties  and 
salary  remained  about  the  same 
as  they  were  when  her  title  was 
Consultant  on  Women’s  Ac¬ 
tivities. 

Mr.  Stem  was  temporarily 
assigned  to  the  office  of  Howard 
Peterson,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Trade  Policy. 
He  resigned  to  do  free-lance 
writing. 

• 

Franklin  Portrait 
For  White  House 

Washington 

A  portrait  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  painted  by  David 
Martin  in  1767,  has  b^n  given 
to  the  White  House  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  H.  Annenberg  of 
Philadelphia.  Its  value  is  said 
to  be  about  $200,000.  Mr.  Annen¬ 
berg  is  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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Canon  35  Becomes 
Live  Topic  Again 


Canon  35,  the  American  Bar 
Association  edict  which  bars 
courtroom  photography,  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  matter  of  lively 
<liscussion  and  activity. 

It  will  be  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion  when  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Association  meets  in 
Columbia,  Feb.  9-10.  Hul)ert 
Hendrix,  editor  of  the  Spnrtnn- 
hurrf  (S.  C.)  HvraUl  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  association’s  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Committee, 
will  be  moderator.  Participants 
will  be  Charles  B.  Elliott, 
former  law  professor,  and 
Wayne  Freeman,  editor  of  the 
Greenville  Neivn. 

A  day  before  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  meets  in  Chicago, 
the  Canon  35  Study  Committee 
will  have  a  hearing  Feb.  18  on 
news  media  suggestions  for  mod¬ 
ifying  the  picture  ban.  Chair¬ 
man  John  H.  Yauch  Sr.  of  New¬ 
ark  has  invited  presentations 
and  said  the  committee  will  dis¬ 
cuss  courtroom  experiences  with 
photography. 

In  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  recent¬ 
ly,  the  state’s  press  association 
offered  to  show  state  judges 
that  pictures  can  be  taken  in 
courtrooms  without  detracting 
from  the  proceedings.  The  as¬ 
sociation  adopted  a  resolution 
asking  the  .state  supreme  court 
for  a  hearing  at  which  modem 
photographic  techniques  would 
be  demonstrated. 

The  State  Bar  Council  has 
asked  the  supreme  court  to  ban 
photography  in  all  superior 
courts. 

In  a  common  move.  North 
Carolina  newspapers,  radio  and 
television  stations  asked  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  to  allow  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  photographic  tech¬ 
niques  in  court. 

The  media  are  trying  to  head 
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Pl«-ase  .Send  Pix 


off  a  move  by  the  State  Bar 

Council  to  obtain  a  supreme  : 

court  ban  on  photography  in 
superior  courts.  Several  mem- 
Ijers  of  the  Council  have  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  over  picture 
cov'erage  of  a  recent  trial  in 
Charlotte  in  which  a  millionaire 
was  acquitted  of  beating  a 
woman  to  death. 

Local  newsmen  have  placed 
the  blame  for  an  incident  on  an 
out-of-town  photographer  who 
was  unfamiliar  with  the  ground 

rules  set  by  the  trial  judge.  This  ZERO-ING  IN  ON  THE  WEATHER— UPl  photographer  William  A. 

visitor  roamed  the  balcony  in  Morgens  of  Minneapolis  covers  a  frigid  assignment  wearing  proper 

the  courtroom  but  other  camera-  Mid-western  attire— a  wool  scarf  around  the  camera  lens  and  a  stocking 

men  shooed  him  out.  When  the  cap  ski  mask  around  his  face, 

judge  banned  further  picture-  — — ^ 
taking,  at  the  request  of  the  de-  cedures.”  Among  the  shots  ]\.Y.  State  Medical 
fense,  several  photographers  wanted  are  ones  showing  a  dis-  Allis  Press 

made  pictures  through  the  glass  trict  attorney  meeting  with  a  ^ 

doors  of  the  courtroom.  grand  jury,  a  juror  being  sworn  The  Medical  Society  of  the 

in  and  a  courtroom  judge  and  State  of  New  York,  at  its  annual 
Pl«-ase  .Send  Pix  .l^ry  scene.  A  request  for  such  conference  with  alx>ut  40  repre¬ 

photos  came  to  the  ABA  from  sentatives  of  the  press  at  its 
The  ban  on  courtroom  pho-  an  educational  textbook  pub-  New  York  City  headquarters, 
tography  has  created  at  least  Usher.  His  request,  said  the  decided  to  make  no  changes  in 
one  minor  headache  for  the  ABA,  points  up  a  “recurring  its  printed  folder  entitled  “A 
American  Bar  Association,  problem’’  of  meeting  worthy  re-  Guide  for  Cooperation  for  Doc- 
Through  its  publication,  Co-  quests  for  courtroom  photos  for  tors,  Ho.spitals  and  Reporters.” 
ordinator  and  Public  Relations  textbook  purposes.  “The  supply  In  a  general  discussion  session. 
Bulletin  (Jan.  1,  1962),  the  is  limited  by  court  rules  against  was  expressed  some  dis- 

.4BA  asked  readers  to  con-  photography  during  trials  in  satisfaction  with  some  medicinal 
tribute  photos  of  “good  court-  most  jurisdictions,”  the  ABA  advertising  carried  by  radio  and 

room  scenes  depicting  trial  pro-  bulletin  said. _  television.  Informal  talks  were 

made  by  Stockton  Helfrich, 
"o  director  of  the  New  York  Code 

mCtiyStnCFl  OCTy  b  Office  of  the  National  Associa- 

■jipy*  ^  ^  W  m  tion  of  Broadcasters,  and  Robert 

WlJB  oeols  LiOUnrOOm  «^f«tive  secretary, 

•r  Medical  Society  of  the  County 

Levittown,  Pa.  front  door  in  the  face  of  a  of  New  York.  William  L.  Lawr- 
The  Press  Association  of  Bristol  Daily-Courier-Leinttown  science  i  or,  <w  or  ' 

Bucks  County  is  protesting  the  Times  reporter  shortly  before  Hires,  presen  o 

action  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  hearing  began.  scheduled, 

in  allowing  his  wife  to  refuse  Later,  a  Courier-Times  pho-  ^he  printed  “Guide”  offers 
newsmen  and  photographers  ad-  tographer,  and  reporters  from  enumerated  points  for  doctors, 
mittance  to  public  hearings  in  United  Press  Intemational  and  hospitals  and  representatives  of 
his  courtroom.  the  Trentonian,  (New  Jersey)  the  press  to  consider  and  follow 

The  Association,  composed  of  daily,  were  denied  admittance  the  handling  of  medical  news, 
some  40  press  members  who  by  Mrs.  Beiler.  h)*"-  George  A.  Burgin,  Little 

live  or  work  in  Bucks  County,  During  a  previous  hearing,  a  Falls,  N.  Y.,  chairman  of  the 
filed  complaints  in  letters  ad-  Courier-Times  photographer  society’s  Subcommittee  on 
dressed  to  the  State  Attomey  was  oixlei-ed  from  the  court-  Cooperation  with  Media  of  Infor- 
General,  the  Bucks  County  Mag-  room  bv  Mrs.  Beiler.  Later  that  mation  was  in  charge  of  the 
istrates’  Association  and  the  evening  when  a  reporter  at-  annual  TOnference  for  review  of 
countv  District  Attornev.  temuted  to  B-ather  additional  the  “Guide.” 


Newsmen  Say  Squire’s 
Wife  Seals  Courtroom 


Levittown,  Pa. 

The  Press  Association  of 
Bucks  County  is  protesting  the 
action  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
in  allowing  his  wife  to  refuse 
newsmen  and  photographers  ad¬ 
mittance  to  public  hearings  in 
his  courtroom. 

The  Association,  composed  of 
some  40  press  members  who 
live  or  work  in  Bucks  County, 
filed  complaints  in  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  State  Attomey 
General,  the  Bucks  County  Mag¬ 
istrates’  Association  and  the 
county  District  Attorney. 

The  press  group  asks  that 
these  officers  take  steps  to  in¬ 
sure  that  hearings  conducted  by 
JP  John  W.  Beiler  be  “held  in 
jiublic  and  in  accordance  with 
the  law.” 

Enclosed  with  the  letter  is  a 
news  clipping  citing  two  in- 
.stances  in  which  members  of  the 
jpess  were  barred  from  hear¬ 
ings  held  at  Beiler’s  office. 

According  to  one  report, 
Squire  Beiler  did  not  restrain 
his  wife  from  slamming  the 


front  door  in  the  face  of  a 
Bristol  Daily-Courier-Levittown 
Times  reporter  shortly  before 
hearing  began. 

Later,  a  Courier-Times  pho¬ 
tographer,  and  reporters  from 
United  Press  Intemational  and 
the  Trentonian,  (New  Jersey) 
daily,  were  denied  admittance 
by  Mrs.  Beiler. 

During  a  previous  hearing,  a 
Courier-Times  photographer 
was  oixlei-ed  from  the  court¬ 
room  bv  Mrs.  Beiler.  Later  that 
evening  when  a  reporter  at¬ 
tempted  to  gather  additional 
facts  at  the  hearing’s  con¬ 
clusion,  he,  too,  was  ordered 
from  the  house  and  physically 
pushed  by  Mrs.  Beiler. 

“We  request  that  newspaper 
men  and  photographers,  as  part 
of  the  public  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  a  free  press,  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  said  hearing  without 
fear,  threats,  hindrance,  harass¬ 
ment,  or  having  assault  and  bat¬ 
tery  committed  upon  them,”  the 
press  group  requested  in  its  let¬ 
ters. 


Heads  Company 

Mankato,  Minn. 

Jared  How,  publisher  of  the 
Mankato  Free  Press  and  general 
manager  of  the  Free  Press  Co., 
was  elected  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany  at  the  annual  stockholders 
meeting  here.  He  succeeds  the 
late  Mrs.  J.  A.  Callahan,  Los 
Altos,  Calif.  Franklin  Rogers, 
editor  of  the  daily  was  elected 
vicepresident. 
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Salinger 

[C.nitinued  from  imge  11) 


over  ;in  hour,  and  saw  them 
agrain  yesterday  afternoon  for 
alxHit  40  minutes. 

(j.  Well,  Pierre,  are  we  to 
understand  that  you  had  made 
no  ai  ranpements  to  see  Khala- 
mov  in  Paris? 

Salinper:  I  would  like  to  .stay 
with  the  lanpuape  that  I  used. 

Q.  This  should  l)e — well,  the 
lanjniape  you  use  here  sounds 
like  you  just  happened  to  bump 
into  him  on  the  street. 

Salinper.  - 1  didn’t  bump 

into  him  on  the  street. 

Q.  Was  Murrow  in  that  Con¬ 
ference? 

Salinprcr.  Yes  he  was. 

Q.  Wnen  did  you  learn  that 
Kharlamov  was  >!^)inp:  to  be 
there? 

Salinger.  I  will  stay  with  the 
language  - 

Q.  Where’s  the  real  mysterj’ 
about  this? 

Salinger.  There’s  no  mystery 
about  it.  Only  I  have  made  the 
statement  and  I  am  going  to 
stick  with  it.  I  am  not  going  to 
go  into  any  of  the  subjects  we 
discussed.  We  made  no  decisions 
— came  to  no  decisions. 

Ten  minutes  and  several  of 
the  .same  questions  later  Pierre 
was  “.still  staying  with  the  lan¬ 
guage  - .’’ 

With  President’s  .\pprovul 

President  Kennedy  explained 
at  his  22nd  news  conference 
Jan.  31,  which  was  attended 
by  a  near-record  crowd  of  420 
newsmen,  that  Mr.  Salinger’s 
activities  were  related  to  the 
broad  efforts  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  channels  of  in¬ 
formation  wide  open  with  Mos¬ 
cow. 

A  question  asked  by  Pat  Mun- 
roe,  E&P  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent,  helped  to  contribute 
to  the  lighter  moments  of  the 
conference  which  the  Russian 
guests  api)eared  to  enjoy.  Mr. 
Munroe  said  a  Republican  Con¬ 
gressman  from  Texas  had  criti¬ 
cized  Mr.  Salinger  as  a  young 
and  inexperienced  publicity 
man  and  cast  doubt  on  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  having  him  visit 
Russia. 

The  President  replied  that 
some  people  feel  that  Americans 
are  always  young  and  inexperi¬ 
enced  and  foreigners  are  al¬ 
ways  tough  and  able  negotiators. 
But  despite  this,  he  noted,  the 
United  States  has  acquired  its 
I  position  of  world  leadership. 

The  President  said  he  had 
noted  that  the  Congressman 
considered  Mr.  Salinger’s  main 
^  job  was  to  increase  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  standing  in  the  Gallup 
f  Poll. 


“Having  done  that,’’  the 
President  remarked,  amid  a 
burst  of  laughter,  “he  is  moving 
now  to  improve  our  communica¬ 
tions.’’ 

Mr.  Salinger,  who  arranged 
the  interview  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Izvestia,  will  acquit 
himself  well  abroad,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  assured.  “I’m  sure,”  he 
added,  “that  some  people  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  concerned 
about  Mr.  Adzhubei’s  visits 
abroad.” 

Mr.  Adzhubei  nodded  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  last  remark. 


You  Wait 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

contact  with  their  home 
offices?. 

Several  of  the  British  re¬ 
porters  jumped  with  alacrity 
on  the  manhunt  story  when 
it  broke.  One  Florida  deputy 
sheriff  said  a  clipped-accent 
voice  questioned  him  on  the 
telephone  during  the  day,  and 
wound  up  the  conversation 
this  way: 

“I  say,  I  want  to  thank  you 
so  much  for  your  help.  You 
see  my  snecialty  is  miss-iles, 
not  murder.” 

Amid  all  the  tension  and 
frustration  newsmen  were 
reminded  that  not  everyone 
takes  the  whole  thing  as 
seriously  as  they  do. 

It  is  hard,  for  instance,  for 
the  staff  men  on  duty  at  the 
beachfront  house  which  con¬ 
tains  the  UPI  Cape  Canav¬ 
eral  bureau  to  get  used  to 
the  inevitable  knock  on  the 
door — when  it’s  T-minus  50 
and  counting — and  find  a 
parent  with  a  child  wanting 
to  use  the  bathroom. 

But  it’s  easy  to  forgive 
later  when  you  see  another 
child  pumping  a  beach  swing 
outside  and  counting  the 
swings:  “Ten-nine-eight- 
seven  .  .  .” 

• 

Drama  Etiitor  Dies 

Los  Angeles 
Dick  Williams,  drama  column¬ 
ist  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
who  formerly  was  entertainment 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror, 
died  Jan.  29  of  a  cerebral  hemor¬ 
rhage.  He  was  bom  in  Moline, 
Ill.  and  l>egan  newspaper  work 
on  the  Dayton  (O.)  Journal- 
Herald. 

• 

Motorsport  Prizes 

Greensboro,  X.  C. 
First  prizes  in  the  writing 
competition  of  the  Southern 
Motorsport  Press  Association 
have  b^n  awarded  to  Bob  Tal¬ 
bert,  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State, 
and  George  Cunningham,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer. 


Editors  Plan 
Open  Meeting 
Law  Request 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Groundwork  for  legislation  to 
require  public  agencies  in  New 
York  State  to  conduct  open 
meetings  was  laid  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
here  this  week. 

Acting  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  a  committee  headed  by 
N.  Romm  of  the  Middletown 
Times  Herald  Record,  the  edi¬ 
tors  decided  to  first  compile  a 
manual  containing  the  various 
jjrovisions  of  state  law  which 
liertain  to  public  records  and 
also  a  log  of  violations  as  ex¬ 
perienced  by  newsmen. 

The  committee  was  charged 
with  drafting  legislation  to  im¬ 
prove  existing  laws  on  open 
meetings  and  provide  penalties 
for  non-observ’ance  of  them.  The 
bill  is  to  be  ready  for  introduc¬ 
tion  in  the  legislature  next  year. 

Mr.  Romm  said  his  committee 
found  that  New  York  has  fairly 
good  statutes  covering  access  to 
public  records  but  there  is  a 
wide  grey  area  on  conducting 
public  business  at  open  ses¬ 
sions.  Many  officials  pay  only 
lip  service  to  the  requirements, 
and  executive  sessions  are  often 
held  without  advance  notice. 

“We  hope  to  make  the  re¬ 
quirements  more  realistic,”  Mr. 
Romm  said. 

The  editors  voted  endorse¬ 
ment  of  Senator  Walter  Ma¬ 
honey’s  proposal  before  the 
present  legislature  to  require 
tax-supported  public  authorities 
to  open  their  records  for  public 
inspection.  A  newspaper  re- 
jx>rter  was  denied  access  to  the 
records  of  a  bridge  and  tunnel 
authority. 

Grand  Jury  Question 

The  question  of  the  propriety 
of  urging  legislation  to  allow 
grand  juries  to  issue  present¬ 
ments  against  individuals  and 
public  officials  who  are  not  in¬ 
dicted  touched  off  a  lively  de¬ 
bate. 

A  report  by  J.  Leonard  Gor¬ 
man,  ^itor  of  the  Syracuse 
Post  Standard,  concluded:  “Your 
committee  recommends  strongly 
that  appropriate  legislation  be 
introduced  to  revoke  the  present 
ban  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  on 
public  reports  of  grand  juries.” 

A  dissenting  report  by  Oxie 
Reichler,  editor  of  the  Yonkers 
Herald  Statesman,  held  that 
such  presentments  would  be  un¬ 
constitutional.  He  said  present¬ 
ments  made  by  grand  juries 


which  fail  to  issue  indictments 
are  “smears”  which  allow  no 
judicial  recourse  to  persons 
named  in  them. 

“A  grand  jury  is  a  .shield  to 
the  innocent  first  and  a  sword 
against  the  guilty  second,”  he 
said.  In  presentments,  he  de¬ 
clared,  “they  say  it,  they  .smear 
it,  they  end  it.” 

William  Dapping,  retired  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Auburn  Citizen  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  warned  that  jury  pre¬ 
sentments  could  be  used  for 
|)olitical  purposes.  “Grand  juries 
are  creations  of  the  district  at¬ 
torneys,”  he  said,  “and  district 
attorneys  are  the  creations  of 
politicians.” 

The  New  York  State  Court  of 
Appeals  by  a  4  to  3  vote  has 
upheld  the  decision  of  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Charles  M. 
Hughes,  who  refused  to  allow 
the  public  presentment  of  a 
grand  jury  report  which  criti¬ 
cized  the  Schenectady  highway 
department. 

• 

Juvenile  Court’s 
Record  Privilegcnl 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

The  New  Mexico  State 
Supreme  Court  has  affirmed  a 
district  court  decision  which  had 
awarded  a  summary  judgment 
to  the  Albuquerque  Journal  in 
an  invasion  of  privacy  case. 

The  suit  had  been  filed  against 
the  Journal  and  the  Albuquerque 
Publishing  Co.  through  Mrs. 
Ann  Hubbard  for  her  daughter, 
Dolores  Hubbard,  a  minor. 

The  action  arose  out  of  an 
article  published  in  the  Daily 
Record  column  of  the  Journal, 
July  15,  1960.  District  Judge 
D.  A.  Maepherson  Jr.  held  that 
the  article  was  privileged  as  it 
was  a  verbatim  copy  of  official 
records  of  the  juvenile  court. 

The  suit  contended  the  article 
was  an  invasion  of  privacy  of 
the  daughter  and  she  had  not 
given  her  consent  for  the  article. 

• 

Please  Add  Fort  Worth 

Fort  Worth,  Texas,  was  inad¬ 
vertently  omitted  from  a  list  of 
cities  (E&P,  Jan.  13)  where  one 
publisher  produces  a  moming- 
Sunday  paper  and  the  other  pro¬ 
duces  an  evening-Sunday  paper. 
The  Fort  Worth  Press  publishes 
evening  and  Sunday,  the  Star- 
Telegram  publishes  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday. 

• 

98,000  Booklets 

Evansville,  Ind. 

The  Sunday  Courier  and  Press 
on  Jan.  21  distributed  98,000 
copies  of  the  Civil  Defense  book¬ 
let,  “Fallout  Protection — What 
to  Know  and  Do  About  Nuclear 
Attack.”  The  5x8-inch,  46-page 
pamphlets  were  stuffed  into  the 
papers. 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ISeivspaper  Brokers  j 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  new8pa|)er8.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 

NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
All  nefi'otiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  puhlic  listings 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  579,  Gads<len,  Alabama  , 

SAJJIS-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service.  Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

ITS  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaiier — it’s  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  |>ersonai  contact 
sellinit. 

LEN  FEIGHNEHl  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

DIAL 

“America’s  No.  1  Newspa|>er  Broker” 
Kalamazoo  8,  Mich.  Phone  FI  2-6922 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Established  1914.  Newspaiiers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspai)er  Projwrties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 

EXPERIENCE  COUNTS.  We  negotiate 
newspaper  prot)erty  sales  in  California, 
fair  to  l)oth  buyer  and  seller.  Try  us. 
GABBERT  &  HANCOCK.  .3709-B 
Arlington  Ave.,  Riverside,  California. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licen8e<l 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Proi)erties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
Box  599,  Roseburg,  Oregon  ! 

Phone  OR  2-24’26  I 

MR.  SOUTHERN  DAILY  PUBLISHER:  ! 
If  you  would  consider  sale  under  fav-  | 
orable  conditions,  we  would  tie  glad  to  j 
meet  with  you  without  obligation,  i 
NEWSPAPiai  SERVICE  CO..  INC., 
408  S.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City,  Fla.  j 

ISewspapers  For  Sale  I 

WESTERN  WEEKLIES  AND  DAILIES 
everywhere.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSO¬ 
CIATES.  Suite  600-607  ,  6381  Holly¬ 
wood  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  California. 

SO.  CALIF.  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
Grossing  $235,000.  Good  plant,  very 
healthful  climate,  sound,  profitable. 
Rotary  press.  $55,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  Eiast 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  California. 

OTHER  BUSINESS  IMPELS  SALE  of 
Florida  weekly  with  or  without  printing 
plant.  Gross  $45,000  plus.  Owner,  Box 
916,  Editor  &  Puhlisher. 

MUST  SACRIFICE  well  -  established 
weekly  operation  in  Elastern  Connecti¬ 
cut  at  best  offer.  Ideal  set-up  for 
MAN,  WIEK  team.  Tell  all  first  reply. 
Box  1046,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

QUALITY  NEW  ENGLAND  WEEKLY  | 
in  town  of  over  20,000.  Very  gooil  i 
value  at  $5,000.  Owner  has  other  inter¬ 
ests.  No  shop.  Box  1052,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

SEVERAL  GOOD  N.Y.  State  weeklies 
priced  from  $19,000  up.  Three  are  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  to  a  husband/ wife 
operation — good  net  and  field  for  ex¬ 
pansion.  State  amount  you  can  pay 
down  in  your  first  inciuiry.  Johnson 
and  Lynch,  brokers,  Newfield,  N.Y. 
Ph.  LN  4-7778. 

WESTERN  COUN’TY  SEIAT  DAILY. 
Nice  small  city  in  picturesque  mountain 
valley.  Irrigated  ranches  and  cattle 
ranches  too.  What  a  place  for  your 
cow  boys  and  cow  girls  to  grow  up! 
Fine  hunting  and  fishing  for  you  too! 
Good  plant,  sound  future,  some  other 
payroll.  Only  $25,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim,  Calif.  KE  3-1361. 


.4NNOi:>CEMENTS  j 

Newspapers  For  Sale  \ 

COUNTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE  I 

WESTERN  WEEKLY,  rich  farm  area;  | 
very  valuable  plant :  sound,  profitable.  ' 
Attractive  town.  $40,000  down.  J.  A.  ! 
Snyder,  Newspa|>er  Broker,  2234  E.  > 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif.  j 

MINNEISOTA  unopposed  co.  seat  wkly,  1 
$106,500.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  ; 
Norton.  Kansas.  i 

- I 

LONG  ISLAND  WEEKLY.  No  plant.  ' 
Large  gross.  goo<l  net,  big  i>otential. 
Must  sell  <lue  to  illness.  Bo.x  1089, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

MISSOURI  unopix)se<l  county  st.  wkly. 
Gross  $30M-  price  only  $21M  if  taken 
by  end  of  E'ebruary.  M.  R.  Krehbiel, 
Bo.x  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  State  of 
Florida,  3,000  circulation.  Box  1013, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WILL  LEASE  growing  southwest  ! 
weekly  grossing  $40,000.  Requires  ! 
about  $5.Wi0  working  capital.  Box  1071,  ! 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WYOMING  COUNTY  SEAT  Weekly- 
no  comi)etition.  $32,500  with  $9M 
cash  down.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box 
88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

GOOD  ADMAN.  sound  newspaper 
knowle<lge.  wants  to  buy  part  of  small 
daily.  goo<l  weekly.  Chart  Area  1  or  2. 
SoPkI  references,  degree.  motlerate 
cash.  Box  1057,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

RETIRING  IN  1963?  Successful  ad¬ 
vertising,  printing  salesman  will  buy 
now!  $75-$l,50M  volume.  You  be  co¬ 
publisher,  editor  in  1962.  Highest  ref¬ 
erences.  Confidential.  Box  911,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Publications  For  Sale 

MIDWEST  FARM  PUBLICATION  — 
gross  $430M.  net  $40M.  with  $I50M 
plant.  Priced  at  $300M  if  sold  by 
March  15.  State  cash,  experience. 
M.  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton, 
Kansas. 

RARE  OPPORTUNI'TY.  Local  month¬ 
ly.  Real  estate,  construction  and  allied 
mkt.  in  rich  metroiwlitan  county  of 
I'/O-million  (Milwaukee-Chicago).  Easy 
|K>tential  of  $20.(KK)  net  in  first  year 
of  full  attention.  $4{jM  up  thereafter. 
Time-harassed  owner  in  other  business 
will  sacrifice  all  or  part.  For  man 
exp.  in  local,  community,  nwspr. 
space-selling,  here  is  a  rare  opp.  Reply 
in  strict  confidence.  Box  1078,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SO.  CALIFORNIA.  Daily  constr.  trade 
journal.  Gross  $40M.  Price  $30M.  A 
going  concern  —  ideal  for  energetic 
husb/ wife  team.  Box  933.  Editor  & 

!  Publisher. 

Jttb  Shop  For  Sale 

$2,500  PUTS  YOU  into  $‘25,000  Ohio 
Job  Shop  on  highly  favorable  lease- 
purchase  arrangement.  New  publisher 
wants  ’out’  from  long-time  shop  to 
devote  self  to  newspai>er  end  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Write  Box  986,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  and  give  references. 

Business  Opportunities 

CO-INVESTOR  WANTED  with  $100,- 
OOO  capital  to  invest  in  the  Northwest's 
newest  and  fastest  Krowin$;  daily  offset 
I  newspai>er.  Published  in  one  of  the  "13 
'  strip  cities"  of  the  Unite<i  States. 

’  Positions  of  president  and  chairman  of 
i  the  lioartl  of  directors  are  available. 

I  For  particulars,  write  Box  967,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 


NEWSP.4PER  SERVICES 


MAY  WE  QUOTE? 

"I  think  your  ADAM  &  EVE  column  is 
great!’’ — Managing  Ed.,  large  West 
Coast  daily.  "Your  ADAM  &  EVE  is 
bright  and  saucy!” — Managing  Ed.. 
Washingfton  (D.C.)  daily.  “ADAM  & 
EVE  exceeded  all  of  our  expectations!” 
— Gen.  Mgr.,  Virginia  daily. 

WHY  THE  ORCHIDS? 

Because  ADAM  &  EVE  is  proving  it¬ 
self  by  far  the  liveliest,  bounciest  and 
soundest  advice  column  on  the  market 
— an  entirely  new  concept  in  which 
readers  write  to  either  Adam  or  Eve 
Lowell,  as  they  prefer.  And  Adam  and 
Eve  not  only  answer  readers  but,  in 
the  eternal  Battle  of  the  Sexes,  often 
reply  to  each  other.  It’s  a  natural !  Send 
for  samples  today. 

Write  or  wire: 

E.  A.  Harris,  Editor 
FORTUNE  FEATURES 
Huntly  Virginia 

Features  Wanted 

WRITERS  WANTED 
for  iissigned  articles.  Dept.  7,  5228 
Irvine  Ave.,  No.  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaf>er  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TILVNSFER 
CO.,  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING. 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING, 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Boom 


INTERTYPES 

Morlels  B,  C.  CSM,  C4/4,  G4.  No.  20590, 
2/90,  2/72  channel,  6  molds,  blower, 
saw,  quadder,  electric  pot,  feerler. 

G4/2.  No.  23174,  2/90,  2/72,  2/.34 

channel,  6  molds,  blower,  saw,  quadder, 
electric  i>ot,  feeder. 

Motlel  F4/4  No.  15851,  4/90,  4/34  chan¬ 
nel.  4  molds,  blower,  saw,  quadder, 
electric  pot,  feerler. 


LINOTYPES 


Models  S,  31.  30. 


Reasonably  Priced  to  Sell  Now ! 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  ’’Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY 
Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina 
World’s  Largest  Distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  835-1513 


INTERTYPE  MACHINES 

Thoroughly  Reconditioned  Model 
C  Intertype  Machines,  by  factory 
trained  machinists,  with  gas  or 
electric  pot.  Condition  guaran¬ 
teed. 

Linotype  AAaintenance  Co. 

136  Church  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 


INTERTVPE  MAGA'/.INES  for  m.Mlels 
”G”  and  ”H”  Wide  72-ch.  brn-s  in 
first-class  condition,  $49,  Wm. 
Smith,  Loudonville,  Ohio. 


Press  /{(Kim 


NEW  COLE  OUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STA’OONAKY 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-hY>U)ER  A’TTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

16.37  West  Main.  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-884 1. 


GC-SS  STRAIGHTLINE  PRESS.  No. 
466  (in  o|>eration  daily).  Four  decks  — 
32-pagc  cniutcity.  Cutoff.  23-9/16.  40 
HP  General  Electric  motor,  about  6 
years  old  :  also  small  inching  motor 
and  brake  motor.  Chitler-Hammer  push¬ 
button  hoist  to  all  decks.  $5,U00.  As  is, 
where  is.  Call  or  write:  Otto  K. 
Reuter,  Martinsburg  (West  Va.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 


TUBULAR  PRESSES 

24-PaKe  Duplex,  2-to-l  Motiel:  16-Pa»?e 
(k>ss  Dek-A-Tuhe ;  Complete  Stereo  and 
AC  Drives. 

Available  Now! 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  fliuit  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4.590 


8-PAGE  DUPLEX  PRESS.  Excellent 
condition.  Model  AB-771  includes  all 
accessories,  chases,  extra  rollers,  etc. 
We’ve  gone  rotary.  Best  offer  takes. 
R.  K.  Reble,  Star-News,  Chula  Vista, 
Calif. 


PRESS,  CHANDLER  &  PRICE  10  X 
15  and  12  X  18  new  series:  hand  fed. 
Allied,  3771  Chester  Ave.,  Cleveland-14, 
Ohio. 


INTERESTED  IN  WEB  OFFSET? 

Then  Be  Sure  To  See  The 

1962  THATCHER  PACER 

(Now  in  Production) 

Featuring 

The  Ckimpletely  New  Heavy 
Duty  “Jaw  Type”  Precision 
Folder  —  That  Outperforms 
Them  All!! 

Rugged  Construction — Walk- 
Thru  Units — Dynamatic  “Ad- 
justo-Speed”  Drive  —  Fully 
Automatic  Tensions  —  Sim¬ 
ple  Mechanical  Controls. 

Note:  We  will  take  your  present 
equipment  in  trade.  We  buy  and  sell 
all  newspaper  equipment,  including 
presses,  typesetting  machines,  TTS 
equipment,  Ludlows,  Elrods,  mat 
rollers,  etc. 

Distributed  By 

INSCO 

SALES  AND  LEASING 
CORPORATION 

(AN  AFFILIATE  OF  INLAND 
NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP.) 
1720  Charry  St.  Kaasot  City  S,  Mo. 
HA  I-536S 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Pre»s  Rttom 

GOSS 

6  Low  Construction  Units 
Reversible  Color  Unit 
2  Folders  22%"  cut-off 
A.C.  Motor  Drives 
Auto  Plate  Machine 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  1 7,  N.Y. 


HARRIS  LB  OFFSET  automatic  press 
(4-|>aKei.  41"  x  54"  with  Omaha  folder. 
Excellent  condition.  Also  old  Robinson 
Camera.  Press  usexi  until  recently.  All 
three  for  $3500,  as  is,  where  is.  Con¬ 
tact  Harold  M.  Wilson,  Daily  News. 
Boiralusa,  Louisiana. 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
COSS-HOE-SCOTT  PRESSES 


A.C.  Drives — Mat  Rollers — Kemp  Pots 
Mail  Room  Belt  and  Roller  Conveyors. 
Cutler-Hammer  Newspaper  Conveyors. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


Stereotype 

MAT  ROLLERS,  Sta-Hi  machines. 
f4-PaKe  folders,  curved  routers,  casting 
eouipment.  A.C.  motor  drives.  30,  40, 
.50.  75,  100  HP.  E.xtra  control  boards. 
G.  C.  O.xford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


MONOMELT  Rotary  Flat  Shaver.  Good 
condition.  Extra  cutter.  $1,500.  Berke¬ 
ley  Gazette,  2048  Center  St.,  Berkeley, 
Calif. 


PONY  AUTOPLATE 


Wood  Heavy  Duty — 22%"  Vacuum  back, 
water  cooled  arch,  AC:  pneumatic 
pump. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


FOR  SALE:  One  .3%  ton  Kemp  round 
pot  with  drawoff  valve.  Was  used  with 
a  r>ony.  Very  good  condition.  Write: 
Ken  Morris  or  William  Seymour,  Al¬ 
bert  Lea  PublishinK  Co.,  Albert  Lea, 
Minn.  Franklin  3-1411. 


STA-HI  master  former  with  pre¬ 
scorcher.  Excellent  condition.  3  phase, 
can  be  seen  or  our  floor.  Price  $1900. 
Blairstown  Press,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


Wanted  to  Buy 

USED  2-OOLOR  OFFSET  PRESS  for 
use  in  printing  three  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  sheet  size  not  smaller  than 
25  X  38.  not  larger  than  36  X  48. 
Frank  Barlow.  McKenzie  (Tennessee) 
Banner.  Phone  EL  2-2043. 


MODERN  SINGLE-WIDTH  PRESS.  24 
imges  or  more  with  stereo  equipment. 
Cmih.  L.  A.  Lee  Co..  Dalton.  Ga. 


NEWSPAPBai  PRESSES 

ooMPLinr:  plants 

MAT  ROLLEHIS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


USEa>  ALUMINUM  OFFSET  PLATES 
—any  quantity.  Offset  Spec.,  1402  No. 
6th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Linotypes — Intertytws — ^Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


If  you  seek  a  job  —  or  wish  to  further  your  career 

Consult  these  'HELP  WANTED'  opportunities 


Academic 

LARGE  MIDWKSTEJRN  University 
News  Bureau  Reeks  {lerson  with  news 
writing:  exx>erience  and  tlesire  to  enter 
collefre  public  relations  work.  Duties 
include  writing:  news  releases,  answer¬ 
ing:  press  inquiries.  Must  have  colletre 
deg:ree.  Salary  in  $6,000  rangre.  excel¬ 
lent  frin^  benefits.  Chart  Area  6.  Box 
1038.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circidation 


NEED  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
able  to  improve  present  37,000  com¬ 
bined  daily,  Sunday.  Apply  C^il  High¬ 
land,  EIxponent-Telegram,  Clarksburg. 
W.  Va. 


Clagsified  Advertiging 

CLA^IFIE®  MANAGE31  for  30,000 
morning  and  evening  combination  in 
city  of  45.000,  Chart  Area  3.  Must  !« 
experienced,  aggressive,  and  alert  with 
proven  sales  record.  We  want  a  man 
who  is  strong  in  building  ad  count 
and  contracts.  You  will  be  associate 
with  a  fine  newspaper  organization 
which  offers  a  go(^  future  to  those 
who  prove  themselves.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  past  performance  and 
ability,  plus  liberal  bonus.  Insurance 
and  vacation  I)enefit8.  Send  full  resume, 
references,  and  phone  number  to  ^x 
999,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


OLASSIFIEH)  MANAGEJR  for  fast¬ 
growing  Florida  West  Coast  daily.  Elx- 
cellent  opportunity  for  experience,  ag¬ 
gressive  salesman  willing  to  assume 
managerial  responsibility  Good  salary, 
other  company  lienefits.  Write  Box 
1020,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Corregpondentg 

STRINGERS  in  major  U.S.,  Canadian 
centers,  for  management  newsletter 
chain.  High  rates.  Detail  experience. 
Box  1009,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Digplay  Adrertiging 


KANKAKEE.  ILLINOIS  prize-winning 
Daily  Journal  needs  alert,  personable 
display  salesman  who  loves  to  work, 
knows  how  to  create,  develop  and  sell 
advertising  ideas.  Layout  ability  es¬ 
sential.  Elxcellent  starting  salary,  out¬ 
standing  fringe  benefits,  best  working 
conditions,  congenial  professional  staff. 
Write  giving  training,  experience,  sal¬ 
ary  desired,  references. 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR,  man  or 
woman,  who  can  make  acceptable  lay¬ 
outs  and  sell.  Salary,  or  salary-com¬ 
mission.  Afternoon  daily.  Chart  Area 
3.  Box  1008,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

We  need  a  crackerjack  advertising 
manager  who  is  proficient  in  training 
and  directing  sales  staff  and  in  devel¬ 
oping  plus  business.  Only  applicants 
who  know  all  phases  of  advertising 
and  have  an  advertising  background  of 
results  need  apply.  Offset  daily  morn¬ 
ing  tabloid  published  in  the  heart  of 
the  Elmerald  Empire.  Starting  salary  5 
figures  annually.  Write  Donald  Heath, 
Gen'l  Mgr.,  Elmerald  Empire  News, 
1070  W.  2nd  Ave.,  Elugene,  Ore. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  to  take 
fuH  charge  of  all  our  special  sections. 
No  sig.  pages.  Live-wire,  13,000  ABC 
evening  paper.  Base  salary  above 
$125.00  plus  bonus  and  company  bene¬ 
fits.  Call  Clark  Nelson.  Times-Joumal, 
Vineland.  N.  J. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  with  heavy 
emphasis  on  SERAJNG  NEW  AC¬ 
COUNTS.  Southern  Ohio  daily.  Good 
future.  Top  salary.  EVinge  benefits. 
Fine  working  conditions.  Send  refer¬ 
ences  and  record  to  Box  1046,  Elditor  & 
Publisher, 


Digplay  Adrertiging 

ADV.  MGR.  EX)R  TWIN  WKLY. 
Setup  with  option  to  buy  in  when 
proven.  Top  salaried  job  in  state  for 
seasoned  take-charge  guy  under  45. 
E^metsburg,  Iowa,  Pub.  Co. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  for  70,000 
Sunday  only  newspaper  locate<l  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  Group  insurance  other  l>ene- 
fits.  Write  full  details  to  Box  950, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Because  present  manager  moved  up 
the  management  ladder,  iiosition  now 
open  on  7,000  ABC  75-yr  old  evening 
paper  in  growing  exclusive  field. 
42,000  city  (3,000  new  homes  since 
’.59)  Dallas  area.  New  20p  offset  press. 
Consider  young  man  of  proven  ability 
who  wants  to  move  up  from  smaller 
daily  or  who  feels  he  is  stymied  in 
assistant's  spot  on  larger  paper. 
Ability  will  determine  compensation. 
Phil  McMullen,  Publisher,  Garland 
(Texas)  Daily  News. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  small  Ohio 
Daily.  Permanent,  good  salary,  com¬ 
mission  on  increases.  Box  1074,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 

New  Jersey’s  fastest-growing  chain  of 
weekly  newspapers  needs  an  experi¬ 
enced  retail  ilisplay  advertising  sales¬ 
man  to  assume  i>08ition  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  Elxperience  essential.  Salary 
$125.00  and  up.  Call  Miss  Zafar, 
Gregory  3-5000,  (N.J.). 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  grow¬ 
ing  daily  on  Texas  Gulf  Coast.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  an  alert,  aggres¬ 
sive  salesman.  Must  be  able  to  sell 
local  retail  accounts  and  make  lay¬ 
outs.  Send  complete  iiersonal  and  work 
resume,  including  salary  expected,  in 
first  letter  to  E.  E.  Zieschnng,  Retail 
Manager,  The  Brazosport  Facts,  P.O, 
Box  1055,  EVeeport,  Texas, 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  willing  to  take 
good  salary  plus  commission  now,  with 
ability  to  publish  own  )iaper  later. 
Small,  progressive  Chart  Area  8  daily 
needs  #2  man  for  prize-winning,  pro- 
motion-minded  ad  department.  Excel¬ 
lent  town,  working  conditions.  Should 
be  experienced,  under  40.  able  to  sell 
and  service  established  accounts.  Tell 
all,  first  letter.  Box  1075,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


GROWING  DAILY  needs  aggressive  i 
display  advertising  salesman  w  h  o  | 
knows  how  and  wants  to  work.  Salary  i 
and  commission.  Fringe  benefits.  Chart  I 
Area  2.  Box  1081,  Elditor  &  Publisher,  i 


Editorial 


GEINEIRAL  NEJWS  reporter,  with  2-5 
years  experience  for  27,000  CJiart  Area 
6  daily.  Writing  skill,  alertness,  re¬ 
liability  necessary.  Camera  knowledge 
helpful.  Modern  t>lant  in  prosperous 
community.  Salary,  extra  benefits, 
working  conditions  highly  attractive. 
Write  details  education,  experience  to 
Box  952,  Edtior  &  Publisher. 


RE3PORTER  —  Some  experience  for  I 
large  weekly.  Write  Elditor,  Wildwood  : 
Leader,  Wildwood,  N.  J.  : 


CITY  EDITOR  for  lOM  afternoon  daily 
Chart  Area  2.  Strong  on  local  cover¬ 
age:  to  head  5-man  staff.  Desk  head 
writing  ability  secondary,  but  neces¬ 
sary.  Want  family  man  looking  for 
permanent  job.  Write  Box  992,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


MEDICAL  SCIENCE  WRITER 
with  successful  newspaper  background. 
Technical  but  varied  assignments  on 
news  staff  of  biweekly  medical  journal. 
Send  picture,  resume  to  Elditorial  De¬ 
partment,  Modem  Medicine.  84  South 
Tenth  Street,  Minneapolis  3,  Minn. 


Editorial 


I  HAVE  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for 
I  young  refiorter  with  some  camera  and 
j  dark  room  experience  in  Chart  Area  6. 
Write  Box  1016.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER.  Gen¬ 
eral  and  sports.  Knowle<lge  darkroom. 
Experienced  or  J  grad.  Write  pub¬ 
lisher.  Carteret  County  News-Times, 
Morehead  City,  N.  C. 


RESPONSIBLE  REPORTER,  one  or 
two  years'  experience,  for  city  hall- 
ix>lice  l«at  in  North  Central  Massachu¬ 
setts  city  of  20,000.  Imme<liate  open¬ 
ing.  New  Englander  preferred.  Pay 
commensurate  with  exi>erience.  Box 
1015,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  14.000  afternoon 
college  town  daily.  Write:  William  J. 
Waters,  Ithaca  Journal,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WRITEIR-EDITOR  of  science  and  engi¬ 
neering  news  stories  and  publications. 
Writing  talent  and  interest  in  field  top 
considerations.  With  outstanding  engi¬ 
neering  school.  Contact  Ne<l  Go<lfrey. 
Technological  Institute.  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  Illinois. 


A  MEDIUM-SIZED  OHIO.  6-«lny  PM. 
is  in  need  of  a  business  industry-labor 
reporter.  Give  full  details  about  your 
education,  family  requirements,  and 
experience  to  Box  1948.  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CHART  AREA  1  DAILY,  state’s 
leading  fast-growing  pai>er,  has  (dace 
for  young  reix>rter  who  seeks  chance 
to  stride  ahead  under  progressive  lead¬ 
ership.  Excellent  fringe  t>enefits-  mod¬ 
ern  plant  and  |>olicies.  Box  1060,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


DEISK  MAN  for  15,000  PM  daily,  65 
miles  from  N.Y.C.  Advancement  op- 
iwrtunities.  Box  1C55,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMEINT  and  Police 
Importer  with  at  least  two  years'  daily 
experience.  Good  pay  and  l>enefits.  in 
college  city  on  six-<lay  a  week  pms 
daily.  Southerner  preferred.  James  A. 
Hodges,  City  Elditor,  The  Daily  Ad¬ 
vance,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

LIm  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
lasertiee 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
wder)  4  times  @  55c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  70c;  2  (8  SOc; 
1  @  95c.  Add  2Sc  for  Box  Service. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sendinp  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  @  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $L1S;  2  times  ig  $1.30;  1 
time  <8  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  50c  for  Box  Service. 

•  t.oo  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED,  $2.50  per  apate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  WodiMsdoy.  4  p.Ri. 

Count  36  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information).  Box 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
70c  per  line 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Av«.,  N.  Y.  22.  N.  Y. 
PhoR*  PLaia  2-7050 
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HELP  W ANTED 

Mechanical 


COMBINATION  EDITOR-REPORTER  i 
for  small  daily  upstate  New  York. 
Five-day  publication,  salary,  workintj  j 
conditions  excellent.  Apply:  R.  E. 
Waters,  E<litor,  Medina  (N.Y.)  Jour-  | 
nal-ReRlster.  1 

GENERAL  AssiRnment  Reporter  for  | 
1J,500  evening  daily.  Write:  D.  Gran-  ; 
don.  The  Daily  Gazette,  Sterling.  III.  ! 

BRIGHT  COPYREADERS  | 

Oi>enings  for  deskmen  who  can  edit 
well  and  write  strong  heads.  Experi¬ 
ence.  college  preferred.  Give  resume. 
exi>erience.  salary  wanted.  Write  Per-  | 
sonnel  office.  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  | 
Press,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  ^ 

HOMES  EDITOR  i 

EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  to  edit 
weekly  tabloid  section  devoted  to  homes  ' 
and  {gardens,  under  immediate  sui>er- 
vision  of  woman’s  e<iitor.  Must  have 
writing  and  makeup  exi)erience.  Sec¬ 
tion  varies  from  16  to  :I6  pages.  Apply 
to  William  Small  Jr..  Assistant  Pul>- 
lisher.  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen. 
Please  state  salary  re<iuirement8. 

CAPABLE  YOUNG  REPORTERS  to  | 
help  sha|>e  their  future  and  that  of 
pnigressive  Southern  daily.  Excellent  1 
living  conditions.  40-hr.  week,  good  i 
l>enefits.  Apply:  Executive  Etiitor. 
Savannah  Morning  News,  Savannah. 
Ga. 

OPPORTUNITY  TO  ADVANCE  ie 
offereil  exiierienceil  young  copy 
eilitor  by  outstanding  7,060  circu¬ 
lation  daily  in  New  York  suburba. 
Gooil  working  conditions.  Many 
lienefits.  Write  fully,  stating  salary 
e.xiiecteil.  Bo.x  1042,  Editor  &  Puli- 
lisher. 

COPYREiADERS  —  Fast-growing,  pro-  i 
gressive  daily  (110.000  circulation)  has  ! 
opiKirtunity  for  extierienced,  fast,  and  ; 
accurate  desk  men,  25*5(^  years  old.  i 
Salary  $6-7, 6(  0  year,  dei>ending  on  ex-  | 
Iierience  and  qualifications:  many 
fringe  l>eneiits.  Personnel,  The  Record. 
150  River  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J. 

REPORTER.  MALE,  some  exiierience. 
Fringe  lienefits.  Salary  open.  Write: 
Eilitor,  Lancaster  (Ohio)  Eagle-Ga¬ 
zette. 

CRACKER-JACK  REPORTER  —  Good 
salary  to  man  who  has  exi>erience  in 
all  phases  newspaiier  reiiorting,  not  ' 
afraid  to  work.  5-day  morning  daily, 
('ollege  town  12.(K»0,  growing.  Write  ■ 
Roliert  Bryan,  Publisher,  Daily  Times-  , 
Democrat.  Cullman,  Alabama. 

REPORTER  OR  DESK  MAN.  exi>eri- 
enceii.  to  work  on  morning  newspaper. 
Write  full  details  with  references  to 
fklitor,  The  Missoulian.  Missoula,  Mon¬ 
tana. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 

Large  non-metro|iolitan  midwest  (Chart 
Area  6)  daily,  conservative  and  ag¬ 
gressive  in  iKilicy,  seeks  seasone<l  pro¬ 
fessional  man  of  exceptional  iKitential, 
preferably  age  *10  to  40.  Salary  oiien. 
Write  giving  full  details  and  enclose 
e<litorial  clips.  Box  1C65.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

to  handle  simrts  page  and  do  some 
general  reixirting.  (Contact  Earl  Bras¬ 
well,  Managing  Ed.,  Tifton  (Ga.)  Ga¬ 
zette. 

SPORTS  EDITOR-REPORTER.  6-<lay 
daily.  Consider  J-Sch(M)l  grad.  Write 
giving  full  details.  Bill  Southard.  Daily 
Press,  Artesia,  New  Mexico. 

SPORTS  WRITER.  ImmetUate  oiien- 
•ng.  Write  (or  phone  S42-21(H)  Frank 
Piano,  Record-Herald.  Wausau.  Wis. 

EJIITORIAL  WRITER  with  character, 
i  Must  lie  loyal,  dedicat e<l  to  newspa- 
liers.  A  man  with  varied  exiierience— 

1  a  man  who  is  not  afraid  to  take  a 
'  stand  on  imiiortant  local  and  national 
!  issues;  take  charge  e<iitorial  page 
^  50.000  daily  in  Pennsylvania.  Box 
j  1(KS4.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  NEWS-PALLADIUM  has  oi«n- 
ings  for  an  exiierienced  general  news 
reiKjrter  and  for  an  alert  J-School 
graduate.  Write:  Executive  Eklitor,  "The 
News-Palladium,  Benton  Harbor.  Mich¬ 
igan.  Please  send  clippings  and  refer¬ 
ences  first  letter. 

1  EXPERIENCED  WEEKLY  newshand 

1  who  wants  to  move  to  the  daily  field, 

1  may  lie  the  man  we’re  looking  for. 

1  Opportunity  on  ll.otKl  circulation 
county  seat  daily.  Salary  open.  Chart 
Ai-ea  2.  Box  1080,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  meilium  size 
daily  in  Chart  Area  6  with  camera 
and  dark  room  experience.  Send  clips 
with  resume.  State  salary  exiiected. 
Box  1079,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I’M  SERIOUS 

1  aliout  publishing  lively,  plain-talking 
i  weekly  newspaiier  in  Western  Mass. 

1  town  surroundeil  by  dailies.  Looking 

1  for  a  deiiendable  man  to  run  news 
]  side,  eilit,  reiKirt.  take  Polaroid  pic- 
1  tures.  Uii-to-ilate  ideas  on  pay.  Inter- 
1  view  reiiuired.  Box  1082,  ^itor  & 
i  Publisher. 

COPYREADER  &  2  REPORTERS  for 
metroiKilitan  Eastern  morning.  Guild 
rate  $155  and  $150  respectively.  Must 
have  college  degree  but  not  necessarily 
in  journalism.  Give  all  details  in  first 
letter.  Box  1085,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

KEY  EDITORIAL  MAN 
A  to|i-fliKht  reporter’s  <lream.  Virtual 
unlimiteci  free<lom  to  run  your  own 
show.  This  is  a  iiost  with  a  rising 
suliurhan  (troup  which  has  tripled,  and 
triple<l  attain,  its  growth  in  recent 
years  .  .  .  which  has  colorful  plans 
for  the  future. 

It  calls  for  a  man  with  sensitive 
news  touch,  sure  writintt  facility, 
hroad  background,  easy  itersonality  and 
natural  administrative  ability.  It  starts 
at  $7,500.  goes  to  $10,000  and  has  an 
unlimited  future.  Please  don't  waste 
your  time  and  ours  if  you  cannot 
(pialify.  Chart  Area  ^1.  Write  Box 
1090,  Editor  &  Publisher,  with  refer¬ 
ences  and  complete  qualifications. 


LIBERAL.  Young  man  with  lil>eral  | 
inclinations  to  help  set  up  and  become  ^ 
etiitor  of  a  weekly  pai>er  of  imlitics 
and  public  alTairs  in  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  larger  cities.  Chart  Area  2. 
Knowle<lge  of  offset  production  helpful. 
If  you  are  tired  of  calling  them  the 
way  the  Ixiss  sees  them,  interested  in 
IKilitics-  and  can  work  for  $.5,000  a 
year  to  start-  please  write  full  iiar- 
ticulars  to  Box  1062.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 


MEDIUM  AFTERNOON  DAILY  in 
West  Texas  wants  experience*!  young 
desk  man  to  handle  fast  wire  ilesk. 
Southwesterner  preferretl.  Contact: 
Managing  Editor,  Odessa  (Texas) 
American. 


NEED  COMBINATION  sports  -  city 
editor.  Would  consitler  recent  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  or  man  with  one  or  two 
years'  e.xiierience.  $Sj>-$90  per  week  to 
start.  dei>ending  ui>on  ability  ami  ex- 
I>erience.  McCook  Daily  (lasette. 
McCook.  Nebraska. 


RF-TORTER — Florida  afterntxin  daily. 
Five-<lay  week,  gofsl  starting  salary. 
Limite*!  exjierience  acceptable  but 
knowle<lge  of  sports  helpful.  Alertness 
and  intelligence  essential.  Generous  | 
lienefits  anil  chance  for  ailvancement. 
Box  1070.  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  . 


24.000  EVENING  DAILY  in  Western  ' 
Pennsylvania  neeils  court-house  or  gen-  \ 
eral  reporter  for  vacancy  F'eb.  12.  Col-  , 
lege  graduate  with  experience  pre-  | 
ferreil.  Write:  John  L.  Wise,  Editor, 
Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle. 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  small  afternoon 
daily.  Chart  Area  7.  State  experience, 
salary  <lesired.  Box  1073,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


FREE  LANCERS!  Sell  your  photos  to  I 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
company  magaiines  buy.  Payment 
from  $10  to  $100  for  single  pictures 
and  caiitions.  Free  information.  Gebbie 
Press.  131  W.  48th  St..  New  York-36. 
N.  Y. 


Mechanical 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN.  Goo<l. 

1  all-aroun*l  exiierience  in  composing 
I  loom  nee<le<I  for  this  |x>sition.  Strictly 
I  o|ien  shop.  California  ilesert  area.  Top 
!  salary  and  fringe  tienefits.  Send  resume 
to  Box  943,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

As  assistant  proiluction  manager  of 
large  progressive  daily  newspaiier  for 
young  man  capable  of  advancing  to 
proiluction  manager.  The  man  chosen 
I  to  fill  this  position  will  be  limiteil  only 
by  his  own  capabilities  in  one  of  the 
nation's  top  production  o|>erations. 
Knowleilge  of  mechanical  operations  es¬ 
sential;  college  education  and  labor 
relations  exiierience  desirable.  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  1010,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STEREOTYPE  SLTERINTENDENT 
by  outstanding  metropolitan  Midwest 
newspaiier.  Aggressive  leader,  ability 
to  motivate,  plan,  budget  costs  im¬ 
portant.  Thorough  technical  knowledge 
and  color  know-how-  requireil.  Union 
shop,  salary  open.  Send  complete  resu¬ 
me,  including  work  exiierience,  eiluca- 
tion,  availability  date.  Reply  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  1064,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FDREMaN 
Night  Shift.  Excellent  opiiortunily  for 
right  man.  Must  he  ‘25  to  35.  Know 
machine,  floor,  some  markup.  Ilave 
ability  to  handle  men  and  get  top 
proiluction.  Goml  starting  pay.  .Apply 
Box  1072,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Photography 

YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER  —  on  the 
way  u|i.  Must  have  imagination,  tech¬ 
nical  comiietence.  For  small.  Great 
Lakes  Daily  emphasizing  feature  pho¬ 
tography,  photo  layouts,  human  inter¬ 
est  and  spot  news.  Senil  sample  photos. 
Box  1083,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER 

to  prepare  feature  articles  tind  press 
releases.  Minimum  3-3  years’  editorial 
liackground.  Reiiorting  exiierience  im- 
IKirtant :  trade  magazine  work — par¬ 
ticularly  in  foixl  industry — helpful  but 
not  essential.  NOTE:  only  real  pros, 
able  *o  show  extensive  samples  of  pub- 
lisheil  work  will  lie  considereil.  N.Y.C. 
PR  agency.  Box  1061,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CREATIVE  WRITER  needed  for  ex¬ 
panding  employe  information  program. 
Will  prepare  management  newsletters, 
employe  liooklets;  handle  internal  news 
service,  communications  meetings.  .Min¬ 
imum  three  years  solid  journalism  or 
coriHirate  PR  experience  required;  some 
employe  communications  experience 
preferred.  Training  and  background 
will  determine  starting  salary  in  $7,500 
to  $8,500  range  with  excellent  growth 
opiiortunities.  Write,  describing  why 
you  feel  qualified  for  the  imsition,  to: 
EmDioy©  Informafion  Department 
CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 
Corning,  New  York 


Salesmen 


FIELD  SERVICE 
REPRESENTATIVE 

Outstanding  success  of  Color  King  Web 
Off-set  press  necessitates  expansion  of 
our  field  training  and  installation 
force.  Permanent  iqienings  in  Chicago 
and  New  York  area  afford  excellent 
opiKirtunity  for  men  with  off-set  print- 
I  ing  press  experience,  iqierating,  and 'or 
!  erection.  Must  lie  free  to  travel.  Ex- 
lienses  provideil.  F'actory  training.  Send 
resume  and  full  particulars  to  Mr. 
R.  B.  Lee.  Customer  Engineering  Man¬ 
ager,  F'airchild  Graphic  Equipment. 
Fairchild  Drive.  Plainview,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  New  York. 


HARD  SELL  SALESMAN 
To  travel  and  sell  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  mat  services  to  drug, 
food  and  discount  stores.  Old¬ 
est  and  largest  company  in 
these  lines.  Territories  in  Chart 
Areas  6  and  8  available  due 
to  territory  reorganization  and 
expansion.  High  commission 
plus  volume  bonus  on  both  new 
and  renewal  business.  (75%  of 
our  accounts  renew).  No  house 
accounts.  Draw  against  com- 
I  mission.  Complete  training.  For 
early  interview  in  your  area, 
send  complete  resume.  (Edu¬ 
cation,  age,  exiierience,  family 
status,  kind  of  car,  willingness 
to  travel  away  from  home,  and 
all  other  pertinent  information) 
Box  1077  Editor  &  Publisher 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  S«:HOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
FVee  Information 
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Advertising 

Circulation 

Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Management 

Mechanical 

Publicity 


Circulation 


Editorial 


JOURNALISM  SCHOOL  POST  l>y  EXPERIENCED  circulation  man  will  REPORTER.  l-’EATU'RE  WRITER,  j  YOUNG  railTOR.  creative,  versatile 

news|>ai>erman  ex|>erience<l  in  metro.  i  relocate.  All  phases  of  the  business.  Editor.  Four  years’  experience.  Re-  ,  and  imaitinative;  currently  heaiUnff 
semi-v. t^kly  and  weekly.  U.  of  Mich,  i  Box  iiklitor  &  Publisher.  cently  specializintr  in  |)olitical,  eco-  i  two  Metropolitan  offset  weeklies;  thor- 

Journalism  );raduate  ready  to  work  - -  -  - -  |  nomic  interpretive  stories ;  seeks  chal-  I  oukH  x|)erience  in  supervisinK  e<li- 

on  masters.  Now  publishing  own  23  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE.  Now  em-  |  lenirinit  job  with  fine  newspaiier  or  I  torial  s  .iff  and  solving  production  and 

weekly.  Box  !).i6.  Editor  &  Publisher.  '  ployed  as  City  Su|)ervisor  on  oT.lKIO  magazine  as  reporter,  writer  or  etiitor.  j  distribi’  ion  problems.  No  stranger  to 

—  - - ‘  morning  and  evening  circulation;  de-  [  Veteran,  2S.  marri^,  BA,  History-  B|>eed  .  raphic  i)roce8s  camera  or  dark 

.\  T  T  E  N  T  ION:  i  sire  i>oaition  as  circulation  manager  or  English.  Box  1033,  Bilitor  A  Publisher.  !  room.  Ready  to  dig  in.  Am  seeking 


weekly.  Box  Editor  A  Publisher. 

A  T  T  E  N  T  ION: 

MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOUS 
.Seek  journalism  teaching,  or  eiluca- 
tional  public  relations  |>08ition,  or  com¬ 
bination.  Iiack  home  i>ermanent.  Now 
college  PR  director  in  Midwest.  Vet¬ 
eran.  B.A.,  M.A.,  teaching,  rei>orting, 
wire  ex|)erience.  Available  June.  Box 
I06.S.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Adminiftratirc 

CONTROLLER-AUDITOR 

Ten  .years’  iis  such.  College  traineil. 


assistant.  Age  48.  Complete  resume  on 


room.  Ready  to  ilig  in.  Am  seeking 
house  o.  'an  slot  or  large  weekly.  Po- 


reiiuest.  Box  1091.  Editor  A  Publisher.  TOP-NOTCH  NEIWSMAN.  12  years’  sition  must  offer  challenge,  stimulation 

_  ■_  -  _ _  \  writing,  editing,  experience.  All  major  and  rewartl.  Prefer  New  York  or  other 

sports  events.  Fast,  accurate,  imagina-  I  east  coast  city.  All  replies  to  Bo.x 
t.orrcsponaents  tive.  Box  1021.  Editor  A  Publisher.  |  1092,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SOUTH  AMERICA 


OUTDOOR  EDITOR  wants  iiosition  in 


Politics,  travel,  features.  No  hack  West.  Mid-West  or  Northwest.  Regular 
work.  Young,  goml  experience,  con-  '  contributor  to  National  Outdoor  Maga- 
tacts.  Advise  needs,  rates.  Box  969.  1  zines.  Can  cover  sports  and  features. 
Editor  A  Publisher.  Professional  photographer  for  15  years. 


1092,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Mechanical 


MR.  PUBLISHER 


WRITER  EDITOR,  varied  background, 
traveling  No.  Africa,  Middle  East, 


Professional  photographer  for  15  years.  MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 

Small  ilaily  or  magazine  work  desired,  wants  new  challenge.  Ex|)erience  on 

Reply  Box  Wit,  Alitor  A  Publisher.  |  big  dailies  and  weeklies.  Actual  work- 

- ing  experience  and  know-how  in  all 


excellent  references.  Methcsls-Proce-  Euroiie ;  accepting  assignments,  com-  BO'RED  EDITOR  of  t'rosperous  sub-  \  «lepartments.  Coordinator  of  men  and 

(lures,  strong  imints.  Will  lujcept  any  missions.  Box  966.  Editor  A  Publisher.  |  urban  weekly  wants  to  write  again,  i  departments.  Age  .53.  $12,000  salary. 

reasonable  offer  with  lulvancement  o|)-  - - -  i  Exp.  daily  siiortswriter,  prize-winning  reference.  If  you  have  a  chal- 

|)ortunity.  Box  819.  Fzlitor  A  Publisher.  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  handle  i  college  editor.  Toji-notch  writer,  espe-  lenge.  I  would  like  to  meet  it.  Box 

- - - your  Washington  corresiwndent .  $50  cially  s|)orts.  editorial.  Married.’  Chart  O'**.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CREDIT  MANAGER,  general  office.  '  *  Publisher.  Area  2  <  L.I.-metro^litan  area).  Box  ;  i  nvFTfTT^C  PPODUrTIDN 

.\ll  Phases  credit  and  collection,  cor-  . . 1^3.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ADVERTISING  PRODI^I^ 


CREDIT  MANAGER,  general  office.  “  i  uonsner.  Area  2  <  L.l.-metro^litan  area).  Box  i  inviCRTIUTNr  PRODIIfTION 

l^ioml^ce  'accmm’ung PROVEN  KBIATURE  AND  NEWS  i  ’  '  ’  “  "*  .  -  - - - -  MANAGER  OR  ASSISTAN’f 

contracts.  Wrjjgr  desires  ixjst  as  regional  corre-  i  i-roTfio  c.  •  i  •*  u  “O  de|>artment  or  mod- 

‘  "T  »lK.ndent  for  national  publication  in  ^'^OR  or  editorial  writer.  Heavy  Pi„  ^^e  gaj. 

Greater  (Meveland  Area.  Age  32.  West-  :  ^“shington  foreign  experience.  Force-  [.etween  sales  and  mechanical  depart- 
•  *•  ern  Reserve  University  Ph  D.  Editorial  I]?.'.  '>:"‘*''’i  p?  ’  ments.  -Save  time  and  money.  Now 


ADVER’nSING  PRODUCTION 
MANAGER  OR  ASSISTANT 
Will  set  up  new  <le(>artment  or  mod¬ 
ernize  present  system.  Pill  the  jeap 
l>etween  sales  and  mechanical  depart- 


HEADACHES  W/VNTED 


ex|)erience  on  national  weeklies  and  on 
tlailies.  Five  years’  as  Ensrl'sh  pro¬ 
fessor.  Possess  <lei>th  knowleclRe  in 


munity  relations.  Prefer  South,  ^uth-  employed’.  Box  1086.  Editor  &  Pul.- 


Life  i.s  (retting  dull  without  the  <laily  many  fields.  Box  1»91,  Editor  &  Pub- 
headaches  of  publishing.  Former  sue-  lisher. 


(essful  publisher  of  daily  nee<ls  iiosi¬ 
tion  with  responsibility,  challenKe  and 


SEATTLE  WORLD’S  FAIR 


west.  F'ar  West.  Box  1058.  &litor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  feature  writer,  assitm- 
ment  reiiorter;  three  years*  free-lance: 
wants  steady  job.  Twenty  years*  in 


MECHANICAL  SUPt^HNTENDENT 
or  ComiKJsinK  Room  Foreman ;  IS 
years*  experience:  knows  all  mechani¬ 
cal  otierations.  plus  TTS.  Best  refer- 


a  chance  to  be  creative  again.  Age  35  :  FIXPERT  WRITER-PHG’TOGRAPHER  "1“'’'  i  ences.  Box  lo’fiS,  Editor’  A  Publisher. 

know  every  department:  strong  on  ad-  who  covered  ’58  Brussels  F’air  to  l«  at  i  ‘  .  ''*1®'’;  _ _ _ 

vertisinjf.  e<litorial  and  business  man-  Seattle  for  U.S  and  foreign  oublica-  Misrht  invest.  Chas.  Davis,  «34 

iigement.  Any  reasonable  salary,  but  I  tions  and  industries.  Would  like  to  TfetPont-  Mauston.  Wisconsin.  1  OPERATOR-FIXJORMAN.  _  deaf.  __  20. 

want  a  iiercenlaKe  of  increased  profits,  accept  few  more  maior  and  several  month  s  experience  ads,  Lu<llow, 

Will  buy  stock  or  jiartnership  if  avail-  minor  assitenments.  Advise  needs  with  MANAGING  EDITOR,  47,  solid  expe-  ■  Little  Giant,  job  work.  Go  anywhere, 
able.  Write,  call  for  interview.  Bert  no  obligation.  Box  1047.  Fklitor  A  P^b-  rience.  Hard-hitting  on  l(x:al  news  Ronald  Sanderlin.  ‘2349  Summit  St.. 
Carlyle.  Box  425,  Fairbury,  Neb.  Ph.  ,  jiaher.  !  coverage,  community  service;  strong  on  Portsmouth.  Ohio.  Ph.  EL  3-6332. 

349  or  1659.  ^  _ _ _ staff  building.  West,  South.  A.M.  pre-  _ _ _ _ — — - - 


WHY  GAMBLE  .  . 


Dixplay  Adrertining 


ferred.  Box  1037,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 


0  YEARS’  SOLID  EXPERIENCE  1  travelled;  award-winning  SDX  man  o  i  -.i.  .  . 

u  1  .  .  on  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTA-nVE  wants  Pennsylvania  spot:  invites  S^kmg  position  with  future  on  maga- 

on  age  when  you  need  ability?  30  Employed:  Nation’s  jt2  paper  selling.  |  queries  to  present  liosses.  Box  1067.  |  newspaper.  Picture  story  pan¬ 
years  overall  know-how.  Management,  i  major  accounts.  Doubled  linage  in  Editor  A  Publisher  '  retouching  spwialist. 

Iiromotion.  circulation  specialist!  Title  i960.  Opened  100  accounts  in  four  _  '  •  have  $1,500.00  in  camera  equipment. 

not  imiiortant.  potential  is!  Confiden-  years.  Age  39,  college  graduate.  Salary  .  r.c-c-t.-u a vr  u  n  i  •  r.  i  c  '  Write:  J.  FL  Crosby.  1329  No.  Clayton 
"oo'i  ‘FXr&  Wi^s^r  Wkgro'un.f  Ojosi^.r ‘re!,."  i  jol^‘'L7‘ Ze^rnlwT’^ik?^  ’  Wi.mington-5.  Del. 


DEDICATED  REPORTFHl,  33.  7  years:  .niroiuA  i  Kn- 

travelled;  award-winning  SDX  man  JOITRNAU  ST  eight  y**ts. 


Circulation 


I  I  medium  daily.  Now  earning  $6,900 

!  s,x,t.  Box  1024.  Eslitor  A  Publisher.  \ 


Public  Relations 


■  ~  LETT  ME  PUT  18  years’  experience  to 

CIRCUIjATION  MANAGER  or  Super-  - .x— ^  EDITOR.  40.  small  or  medium  Midwest  '  work  for  you  in  PR.  (10  years’  dailies, 

visor.  Seventeen  years’  experience  in  **  CniTOR^  RPPf^RTPR^  *♦  daily.  Elxperienced  all  duties.  Box  1069,  j  8-200  M  circulation,  promotion  depart- 
cirrulation.  Very  strong  on  (iromotion,  |  l.L/IIVw)Ixj  a  IxCr'-^lx  I  CiNO  Elditor  &  Publisher.  I  raent — all  other  phases).  Last  8  years' 


home  delivery;  boy  ex|>ert.  Box  957.  ,  National  clearing  house  for  competent 


Editor  &  Publisher. 

"LITTLE  MERCHANT" 
SPECIALIST 

Twenty  years’  experience  includes  both 


editor  and  publisher  own  weekly.  Age 


liersonnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge  fTRST  RATE  REPORTEIR  feature  38,  married.  2  children.  J-degree,  grad 

'  writer,  desk  man.  college,  wide  experi-  !  you*-  iwlicies.  Box 

ovr  I  ence-  Box  1076.  Editor  A  Publisher.  S*32,  Editor  A  Publisher.  Answer  all. 

.i6  W.  4o  St.,  New  York.  OXford  7-6728 


Twenty  years’  experience  includes  both  MANAGING  EDITOR,  small  daily-  '  ^'UMMER  HELP  AVAILABLE:  Jour 

i«enty  years  experience  inciuues  noin  Sundav  seeks  conv  or  news  desk  snot  nalism  teachers  to  fill  in  as  reporters 

Iiaid  and  controlled  circulation.  For  ^unuay.  s^ss  copy  or  news  umk  spot  .-liters  editnrisi  writers  nmmn 

deUils  write  Box  987  Editor  A  Pub-  '  with  quality  |>a|>er  in  good  living  and  fpPV  ^^rs,  Mitorial  wriWrs.  promo 

iXr  or  'Teleiffione  Dlc^i^s^  5^^^  recreational  area.  Prefer  West.  Present  tion  staffers,  etc.  For  applicants  inter 

Real's  r„Ufnr!I?r  o  «zl  in  g^lary  $120.  Box  973.  Editor  A  Pub-  '•»  V®'"’  region,  contact: 

Reseda.  California.  lisher.  C'HART  AREAS  1.  2.  3; 


SUMMER  HELP  AVAILABLE:  Jour-  15  YEARS’  AGENCY  ACCOUNT  ex- 


HRCULATION  MANAGER,  top  or  DFSKMAN  on  80,000  daily  seeks  desk  i  Journalism  De 

second  iiosition  with  ailvancement  ix>s-  i  or  reiiorter’s  spot  with  West  Coast  PM.  St,  Bonaventure 

sihilities.  City  manager  on  100,000  j  E'ive  year’s  all  beats,  rewrite.  Veteran  ]  St.  Bonaventure. 

daily;  circulation  manager  smaller  pa-  28,  married,  child.  Best  references,  j  CHART  ARE^S  4,  5: 


nalism  teachers  to  fill  in  as  reporters,  ecutive :  20  years’  all  phases  new  writ- 
copy  editors,  editorial  writers,  promo-  ,  ing.  editing ;  MA  in  English,  teaching 
tion  staffers,  etc.  F'or  applicants  inter-  ,  e.xperience;  consider  college  publicity- 
ested  in  your  region,  contact:  instructor  job;  age  56,  iierfect  health; 

CHART  AREIAS  1.  2.  3;  .  take  big  i>ay  cut  for  mild  climate: 

Dr.  Russell  J.  Jandoli  available  at  once ;  pay  half  expense 

Journalism  Department  liersonal  interview.  Box  1041,  Elditor  A 

St.  Bonaventure  University  Ihiblisher. 

St.  Bonaventure.  New  York 


|ier.  Thoroughly  experienced  all  phases  Box  993.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

circu’ation  management.  F’ifteen-year  —  - 

record  (imst  and  present)  speaks  for  I  EDITOR 

itself.  Now  employed.  Age  40.  married,  |  has  built  lively  editorial  page  with 


Dr.  Samuel  S.  Talbert 
Journalism  Department 
University  of  Mississippi 
Oxford,  Mississippi 


dependents.  Resume  on  reiiuest.  Box  I  leadership  and  reliability,  talked-about  |  CHART  AREIAS  6,  7.  8,  9: 


1036,  Elditor  A  Publisher.  locally,  quoted  nationally,  for  small 

_ _ _ _ _  daily.  Will  do  same  for  larger  daily. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  and  Pnv  Boi^L  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

r‘?e"vel%"Th?Ie“xIffiffing"  iStion  I’M  AVAILABLE  AS:  j^Iito.  writer, 
promotion  awards  on  Eastern  .50M  daily  "uy  P.“‘’''®»t'on»-»ny 

seeks  greater  challenge  on  larger  op-  Skilled  publishij^  hackgrwnd 

eration.  Under  40  with  degrees.  Write  Cl®''*lan<l- .  Hal- 


Box  1054.  Eklitor  A  Ihiblisher. 


las),  a  young,  sincere  t>er8on,  singie, 
with  (University  of  Missouri)  degrees 


Dr.  Donald  R.  Grubb 
Journalism  Department 
Northern  Illinois  University 
DeKalb,  Illinois 
CHART  AREIAS  10.  11,  12: 

Dr.  Leo  V.  Young 
Journalism  Department 
San  F>ancisco  State  College 
San  F'rancisco  27.  California 


PtTBUC  REDA’nONS  WRITER-  for 
large  chemical  comimny  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  information  director,  publica¬ 
tions  editor,  writer  in  industry,  busi¬ 
ness,  college.  Ten  years’  newspaper, 
public  relations  e.xi>erience ;  MA  in 
journalism.  Southwest  preferred.  Box 
1049,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
UTILITY  MAN  —  Capable  in  promo¬ 
tion.  publicity,  press  relations,  politi¬ 
cal  science,  advertising,  publications, 
writing.  In  current  PR  position  several 
years.  Age  38.  Degree.  Single.  Elxpe- 


^  ~  in  Journalism.  Political  Science  and  »  YOUNG  WOMAN  seeking  society  fea-  rienced  in  news  reporting  feature  writ- 

TOP-NOTCH  CIRCULATION  Super-  ,  Economics.  Extensive  color  photogra-  I  tures  or  general  reporting  with  medium  ing,  editing.  Wi(lely-traveled.  Desires 

visor.  Let  out  in  closing  of  Los  An-  I  phy  and  writing  for  top  consumer  to  large  newspaper.  Journalism  de-  to  use  all  talents^  in  administi’ative  po- 

geles  iiapers.  A  man  of  action  and  j  magazines.  Wants  immediate  position  gree.  small-town  daily,  Washington  sition.  Prefer  Kentucky.  Will  accept 

outstanding  results.  An  interview  will  with  good  future  ( i>ermanent ) .  Go<xl  1  (D.C.)  and  legislative  background.  |  $10,000  minimum  if  other  iiosition  fea- 

convince  you.  Box  1056,  Elditor  &  Pub-  |  references.  Box  997,  Elditor  A  Pub-  Traveled  extensively.  Available  now  I  I  tures  are  attractive.  Box  760.  Elditor  A 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  Simple  Answer 


Charles  Collinpwood  spent  an 
hour  of  CBS’s  valuable  time  the 
other  night  presenting  various 
explanations  why  two  news¬ 
papers  in  Los  Angeles  were 
suspended  recently.  The  real 
answer  to  the  question  is  very 
simple  but  CBS  tried  its  best 
to  avoid  the  facts. 

We  were  surprised  that  so 
many  former  employes  were 
unaware  of  the  real  competitive 
situation  and  that  CBS  quoted 
them  without  verification.  One 
feature  writer  said  the  Examiner 
was  making  money,  gaining 
linage.  The  advertising  manager 
said  it  was  “a  going  proposi¬ 
tion.”  He  said  the  Herald- 
Express  was  losing  more  money 
than  the  Examiner.  An  editor 
stated  the  Examiner  carried 
“double  the  advertising  of  the 
Herald-Express.” 

The  facts  about  L.A.  were  and 
are  easily  ascertainable,  but 
that  was  of  no  concern  to  CBS. 

According  to  Media  Records 
figures  published  in  E&P  during 
the  last  year  the  morning  Exam¬ 
iner  (excluding  Sunday)  pub¬ 
lished  a  little  over  21  million 
lines  of  advertising  while  the 
Herald-Express  carried  almost 
16.5  million. 

BUT — the  Examiner  showed 
a  loss  of  1.3  million  lines  in  1961 
compared  to  1960  while  the 
Herald-Express  showed  a  gain 
of  1.1  million  lines. 

Competitively,  the  suspended 
Examiner  was  up  against  the 
Times  with  a  1961  ad  volume  of 
47.7  million  lines  (exclusive  of 
Sunday  but  including  “part  run” 
advertising).  While  the  Exam¬ 
iner  was  off  over  a  million  lines 
the  morning  Times  had  a  gain 
for  the  year  of  more  than  a 
half-million  lines  with  the  help 
of  “part  run”  linage. 

The  Mirror  which  was  also 
suspended  carried  less  volume 
than  its  competitor  the  Herald- 
Express  (13.8  million  lines)  and 
in  addition  had  a  loss  for  the 
year  of  more  than  600,000  lines 
while  the  other  evening  paper 
was  showing  a  million  line  gain. 

The  Mirror  had  very  small 
linage  gains  in  September  and 
October  (every  other  month 
showed  a  loss)  and  in  December 
it  was  off  about  170,000  lines 
while  the  Herald-Express  was 
showing  a  gain  of  about  250,000 
lines  in  that  one  month. 

The  Examiner  was  down  in 
linage  every  month  in  1961  with 
the  exception  of  November 


(which  was  up  about  73,000 
lines)  while  its  competitor,  the 
Times,  was  showing  a  net  gain 
of  200,000  lines  in  October, 
600,000  lines  in  November,  150,- 
000  lines  in  December  (including 
“part  run”  advertising)  recoup¬ 
ing  losses  earlier  in  the  year. 

All  of  this  information  was 
available  to  Collingwood  and 
CBS  but  apparently  they  thought 
it  was  of  no  significance.  A  loss 
of  a  million  lines  in  advertising, 
however,  is  significant  in  any 
publisher’s  book. 

What  happened  in  circulation? 

Comparing  ABC  figures  for 
Sept.  30,  1961,  with  figures  for 
the  same  period  of  1960  you 
find  that  the  Times  had  a  lead 
of  about  150,000  on  the  Exam¬ 
iner  and  in  that  period  while 
the  Examiner  was  gaining 
15,000  circulation  in  one  year 
the  Times  had  gained  almost 
40,000. 

In  the  afternoon  field,  as  of 
September,  1961,  the  Herald- 
Express  was  leading  the  Mirror 
—364,000  to  303,000.  It  doesn’t 
sound  like  much  difference,  but 
in  the  year  from  Sept.,  1960,  the 
Herald-Express  showed  a  slight 
gain  of  about  10,000  while  the 
Mirror  stood  still  and  showed 
signs  of  sliding.  Its  circulation 
went  from  303,717  in  1960  to 
303,664  in  1961. 

The  additional  factor  of  com¬ 
petition  from  a  score  of  other 
daily  newspapers  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  is  important  in 
the  picture,  but  Collingwood 
mentioned  it  only  in  one  sentence 
referring  to  “twenty  suburban 
newspapers.”  Many  of  them  can 
hardly  be  called  “suburban” — 
one  of  them  has  more  than 
100,000  daily  circulation — and 
there  was  no  mention  of  the 
dozens  of  controlled  circulation 
weeklies  and  semi-weeklies  in 
the  area  which  makes  Los 
Angeles  unique  as  a  competitive 
newspaper  town. 

It  became  apparent  early  in 
the  broadcast  that  this  was  not 
just  a  documentary  about  the 
demise  of  two  papers  in  Los 
Angeles.  It  was  more  of  a 
hatchet  job  on  newspapers  in 
general. 

Collingrwood  managed  to  ask 
the  Mayor  of  Los  Angeles,  who 
was  opposed  by  the  four  news¬ 
papers  for  election:  “Do  you 
think  this  means  that  news¬ 
papers  are  losing  their  influ¬ 
ence?”  He  asked  Mark  Ethridg^e: 
“Do  you  think  that  most  Ameri¬ 


can  newspapers  have  lost  touch 
with  their  readers — that  they’re 
no  longer  reflecting  their 
readers’  interests  and  concern?” 
When  Mr.  Ethridge  failed  to 
answer  that  to  Collingwood’s 
satisfaction,  his  next  question 
was:  “To  what  do  you  attribute 
the  loss  of  influence  of  American 
newspapers?”  as  if  it  were  a 
fact,  and  as  if  Mr.  Ethridge  had 
.said -so  which  he  hadn’t. 

The  program  portrayed  a 
pretty  dismal  picture  of  the 
newspaper  business  and  its  fu¬ 
ture.  Far  from  being  a  docu¬ 
mentary  it  was  an  editorial 
based  on  some  misinformation, 
and  a  determination  to  avoid 
important  facts. 


Ship  Hoax  Story 
Reporter  Dies 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Sanford  Jarrell,  64,  who  re¬ 
tired  in  1959  from  the  Long 
Beach  Independent,  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  after  having  woriced  for 
31  newspapers  across  the  coun¬ 
try',  was  found  dead  in  his 
apartment  Jan.  29  from  the 
fumes  of  an  unvented  heater. 
Mr.  Jarrell’s  son,  John,  was 
found  unconscious  but  recovered 
after  hospitalization. 

Sanford  Jarrell  reaped  con¬ 
siderable  notoriety  and  the  loss 
of  his  job  in  August  of  1924 
when  he  wrote  a  three-column 
story  for  the  New  York  Herald' 
Tribune  which  proved  to  be  a 
hoax. 

Cabaret  at  Sea 

The  newspaper  received  a  tip 
that  a  large  ship  was  anchored 
beyond  the  12-mile  limit  off 
Long  Island  as  a  liquor-serving 
cabaret.  Mr.  Jarrell  was  as¬ 
signed  to  investigate.  He  re¬ 
turned  several  days  later  and 
wrote  a  story,  which  claimed 
that  after  a  two-day  search  in 
an  open  boat  he  had  found  and 
boarded  the  ship  and  spent  a 
night  there. 

The  inventive  story  reported 
millionaires,  flappers,  jazz, 
revels  and  booze  aboard  the 
phantom  mystery  ship.  The 
story  stated  that  linens,  towels, 
silverware  and  life  belts  bore 
the  name  of  “the  Friedrich  der 
Grcsse,  a  former  North  German 
Lloyd  liner”  but  the  name  which 
appeared  on  the  bow  had  been 
painted  out. 

For  25  years,  until  his  death, 
he  wrote  short  stories,  bi-week¬ 
ly,  for  the  New  York  Sunday 
News  Magazine. 

His  survivors  include  two 
brothers,  John,  Washing^ton  bu¬ 
reau  chief  for  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-HeraM,  and  Arch 
W.,  editor  of  the  Grand  Island 
(Neb.)  Independent. 


6  Directors 
Renamed  for 
AP’s  Board 

The  nominating  committee  of 
the  Associated  Press  has  named 
12  candidates  for  election  as  di¬ 
rectors  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  members  April  23  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

The  terms  of  six  members  of 
the  18-man  lx)ard  expire  in 
April.  Five  of  the  directors  will 
be  elected  from  the  general 
membership  and  one  from  a  city 
under  50,000  population. 

Tho.se  nominated  are: 

Buford  Boone,  Tuscaloosa 
(Ala.)  News. 

Millard  Cope,  Marshall  (Tex.) 
Neivs-M  essenger. 

■  M.  J.  Frey,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian. 

Martin  S.  Hayden,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News. 

William  F.  Knowland,  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

Kenneth  MacDonald,  Deg 
Moines  (Iowa)  Tribune. 

Robert  McLean,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin. 

John  W.  Runyon,  Dallag 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald. 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

John  C.  A.  Watkins,  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  1.)  Journal. 

From  the  memberships  held  in 
cities  under  50,000  population: 

Hugh  N.  Boyd,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  (N.  J.)  Daily  Home  News. 

Clyde  M.  Reed,  Parsons 
(Kans.)  Siin. 

McLean,  MacDonald,  Runyon, 
Cope,  Schurz  and  Boyd  are  in¬ 
cumbents.  All  were  eligible  for 
renomination. 

AP  Changes  Abroail 

Two  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  Associated  Press  foreign 
news  staff.  Edwin  A.  Shanke  be¬ 
came  acting  chief  of  bureau  at 
Copenhagen  in  place  of  Eigil 
Andersen  who  resigned.  In 
South  America,  Jose  Maria  Or¬ 
lando,  formerly  in  charge  of  the 
Havana  office,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  correspondent  at  Santi¬ 
ago,  Chile,  replacing  Frank  N. 
Manitzas  who  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Buenos  Aires. 

• 

Publish  in  Strike 

Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

The  Little  Falls  Times  has 
been  published  since  Jan.  10  in 
the  plant  of  the  Herkimer  TeU- 
gram.  Composing  room  employes 
of  both  papers  are  on  strike  for 
recognition  of  the  typographical 
union  as  their  bargaining  agent 
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You  can  set 
your  watch  on  it 


Better  yet-you  can 
set  your  copy  on  it! 


THE  LINOTYPE  COMET  300  gives  you  12  lines  of  perfect  type  every  60  seconds.  You  get 
built-in  dependability  . . .  year  after  grueling  year.  That’s  why  the  Comet  300  outsells  any  other 
linecasting  machine:  it’s  the  Proven  Producer.  We  believe  the  Comet  300  is  the  finest  Linotype 
ever  built  for  dependable  high-speed  production.  Why  not  let  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer 
tell  you  the  full  story?  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


Mergenthaler 


Printed  in  L'.S.A. 


*Every  reader  of  The  Cleveland  Press  knows  the  answer.  Both.  This 
leads  to  the  inescapable  conclusion  Milt  Widder  must  be  quite  a  man. 
Correct.  It  began  the  year  Tunney  dethroned  Dempsey  in  Philadelphia... 


“Halo  of  the  Week”  becomes  a  feature  of  his 
column.  Salutes  deserving  citizens. 

Widder’s  Weekend  Tips  begin  as  a  Friday 
regular.  Tells  readers  what  to  eat  where,  and 
what  to  see  there. 

•Inaugurates  program  to  help  the  “forgotten” 
in  four  state  hospitals  at  Christmastime. 
•Maintains  highest  readership  rating  of  any 
local  columnist.  Sure  testimony  Milt  Widder’s 
column  in  The  Cleveland  Press  is  something 
special. 


Milt  Widder  joins  The  Cleveland  Press.  First 
assignment  is  manning  switchboard  in  edi¬ 
torial  department.  For  next  21  years  he 
handles  general  assignments,  covers  every 
beat  except  City  Hall,  and  becomes  The  Press’ 
first  real  estate  editor. 

His  red  letter  year.  His  column  starts  in 
The  Cleveland  Press.  Catches  on  immediately. 
“Milt  Widder  Diet”  first  appears.  Subse¬ 
quent  printings  have  brought  total  number  of 
copies  distributed  to  250,000. 
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